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This famous Jersey cow proauced 942 pounds 13 ounces of butter in one year 


Financial Countess 1s a western dairy animal and her remarkable butter yield illustrates how rapidly the former beef-producing states, 
such as Colorado, in which she made her record, are lining up with the dairy states here in the east. C. E. Parfet, who owns Countess 
ittributes her achievement chiefly to her rations. She was fed daily 13 pounds of grain consisting of chop corn, bran, good oats, oi 
meal and cottonseed meal, and was never on full feed. Her churning test and her authenticated butter fat test of 815 pounds and 13.18 
ounces, equivalent to 959 pounds 12 ounces of 85 per cent butter, was exceeded only twice before in private churn tests. Bessie Belle 
31144 yielded 1028 pounds 15 5-8 ounces of butter from 8412.7 ounces of milk; Eurotisued 29668 yielded 945 pounds 9 ounces of butter. 
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and Clover 








CHEMICALS AND CLOUVER—Thirty Years of Chemicals and Clover is the title of the latest booklet issued by the 
Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 143 Liberty street, New York City. It is written by Herbert W. Colling- 
wood, and enthusiastically describes the soil improvement work at Lewis Farm, near Cranberry, N. J. The story of what 
has been done on this farm reads like a fairy tale, so hopeful is the writer and so astonishing are the results obtained, 


And the beauty about the whole thing is the truth of the description. 


The farm actually exists; chemicals and clover 


- : 2 actually did remake the farm; and $90,000 have actually been taken from this farm of 90 
American Asgricult UTriSt acres during a 30-year period. How the work was done, what crops were raised, the rota- 

tion followed, the fertilizer used, and the role of each, is graphically described in the stery, and 
so conscientiously related and weighed as to convince even the most skeptical, and to bring a new meaning to eastern farming. 
What this man has done any eastern farmer can do, his experiment can be'to your profit, and his experience your guide if 


you love farming and seek higher yields, increased production and greater profits. 


This interesting, wholesome and practical 


booklet should be in the hands of every eastern and southern farmer who would have his farm plant do better by him. 


Nelectlone— Pages 7. =. fay Tosi 7 eh Re ea SS A 


Mr. Lewis quickly saw both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of a New Jersey farm, over a century old, compared with 
cheap new land 1,000 miles or more from the sea coast. The ad- 
vantages lay in its nearness to market. The best buyers of farm 
produce were to be found in the towns and cities near the Atlantic. 
It was a short haul from his farm to them. The disadvantage was 
that on exhausted soil the cost of growing a bushel or pound was 
too high because the yield was small. Mr. Lewis saw that in order 
to make farming pay in New Jersey he must decrease the cost by 
increasing the yield. The problem was to know how to do it. Evi- 
dently the crops could not be increased on such soil unless it was 
heavily fed in some way. Stock feeding was not profitable. A few 

steers or sheep were kept to eat up the corn stalks, but meat 

was being poured in from ‘the West and careful figuring showed 
that it was more profitable to sell the hay in the city. The appli- 
cation of marl with little doses of fertilizer was like substituting 

a full coffee pot for a full dinner pail. After much study, and 

soine experimenting, in 1877, Mr. Lewis decided upon. what was 
then a radical course—the heavy use of chemicals as a substitute 
for stable manure. With the help and suggestion of Mr. Chas. V. 
Mapes, he developed the system which for more than thirty years 
has enabled the farm to grow fat. while yielding fat crops. The 
object was to supply a mixture of chemicals—one bag of which 
would supply more plant food than a ton of manure, provide every- 
thing and more than the manure contains except water and vége- 
table matter and leave the soil better than before it was used. 
How well this has worked out we may see by the figures on page 
9. During the first four years that Mr. Lewis worked the farm and 
before he began using fertilizers even moderately the sales 
amounted to $7,555.32. During the next four years while the rota. 
tion was being changed the sales were $8,561.39, while during the 
last four years after thirty years of high Iture the sales were 
$12,468.98. 


The tillable land was divided into five fields, each averaging about 
eighteen acres. A rotation was wanted which would bring potatoes 
on fresh ground each year, make the best use of the sod ground 
and diversify the crops so that there would not be likely to be a 
total failure of all. As we have seen, the former practice was to 
grow oats in place of potatoes. Mr.*Lewis changed this and began 
using the year’s accumulation of manure on the sod—to be plowed 
under for corn. Then followed potatoes the year after-corn, with 
all, or a large part, of the fertilizer used in the entire rotation of 
five years put on the potato crop. As.soon.as possible after the 
potatoes were dug the field. in which they grew was to be fitted well 
and seeded to wheat with grass seed. In case of a very heavy crop 
of potatoes or in case the rotation brought the crop to the lightest 
soil, an extra dressing of fertilizer would be used in seeding the 
wheat, but under ordinary circumstances it was expected that the 
chemicals used on the potatoes would not only ensure that crop 
but provide a surplus for the wheat and the grass which followed 


it. As the system has developed more and more fertilizer has’ been 
used on all crops, even including the heavily manured corn. In 
the spring following wheat sowing clover was seeded on the wheat. 
The grain was cut at the proper time and then the grass cut for 
two years, after which the manure was put on the two-year-old 
grass field and plowed under for corn—thus bringing the rotation 
around to potatoes onte more. Starting with this system in 1877, 
Mr. Lewis has kept it up ever since, using the same crops and the 
same fertilizer—only more of it—all through this period. The only 
change of method has been in the disposition of the corn stalks— 
circumstances making it more profitable to put them in a silo for 
feeding cattle. There have also been seeded three acres of alfalfa 
to feed the cows and help reduce the grain bill. 


For over thirty years, or through six rounds of the rotation, Mr. 
Lewis has followed Chemicals and Clover. Crops have grown 
larger and more satisfactory and, year by year, the farm has grown 
more productive. In all these years only two changes have been 
made in the system. The stalks and wastes have been more thor- 
oughly utilized and more fertilizer than ever is 

now used. No wonder Mr. Lewis now says that Sjy Rounds 
he can take any farm of moderately level land ra 
and bring it to a higher state of fertility by the of Rotation 
use of chemical fertilizers. There is no doubt 

that he can take such a farm, start with corn and potatoés, heavily 
fertilized, and by the time the rotation has gone once around have 
fertile fields with a large amount of manure to go on the corn crop 
and an assured income from the farm. 

Even thé man who expects to conduct a stock farm on run-down 
soil will make his best progress by using fertilizers heavily to begin 
with. This will enable him to grow large crops of forage plants 
from the start and thus provide manure for his fields. I know of 
a case in New England where a man was struggling on with a 
small dairy. The farm “was large but not productive and this man 
had the old idea that farm crops were limited by the ameunt of 
manure made on the fdfm. He learned, by accident, of this Chem- 
icals and Clover system and decided to try it in part. He broke 
up old pasture land and planted corn—using fertilizer heavily. 
Then he seeded oats and peas and clover, also using chemicals. 
The result was crop which filled his silo and stuffed his barn. 
It meant double the number of cows and twice as much manure 
as he would have had if he had*not used the fertilizer. Mr. New- 
ton.Osborne .of Connecticut took very poor land which grew only 
weeds and briars and by using chemicals heavily brought that soil 
to fertility at a profit. It is said of him that he grafted corn and 
potztoes on briar vines. with fertilizer for grafting wax. Hundreds 
and thousands ‘of similar cases could be given to prove the state- 
ment that high-grade fertilizers can be made to take the place of 
manure either on farms where all crops are sold or on stock farms 
where an increase of manure is wanted. 


This pamphlet—‘“‘ Thirty Years of Chemicals and Clover’’ (32 pages) will be mailed free: Apply to 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Company 


143 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


Descriptive Pamphiets Mailed Fre 


Branch, 239 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Handling the Land for Moisture Control 


The Evil in Wet Soils—Penalties That Must Be Paid When Summer Is On--How Drainage Helps Out--- 
Early Tillage Operations That Conserve the Moisture---Suggestions for Regulating the 
Supply---By Prof E. O. Fippin, of the New York Agricultural College 


OIL moisture is more often the 
controlling factor in plant 
growth than any other condition 
affecting the production of crops. 
It is dependent upon the natural 
rain and snowfall, whieh ‘are 
often very irregular in amount 

and distribution. The result is a very uneven 

soil moisture condition, which frequently and 
over large areas of country reaches aridity or 
drouth on the one hand, or saturation and 
swamp on the other.. Throughout the eastern 
half of the United States there are very few 
soils that at some period of each year are not 
subject to one or both of these conditions in 
some degree. A wet soil is one which at any 
period of the growing season contains a suf- 
ficient excess of water to hinder 





is due toa lack of nitrogen. Now, nitrogen 
in a form which the plant can use, is depend- 
ent on the activity of certain forms of bac- 
teria, which normally live in the soil and 
elaborate the nitrogen in the humus and in 
the air into forms the growing plant can use. 
If they are prevented from thriving the plant 
undergoes nitrogen starvation, or else the 
farmer supplies it in fertilizers to the tune 
of from 18 to 25 cents a pound. 


The Penalties That Must Be Paid 


Soil which is temporarily wet renders the 
crops upon it more subject to the ill effects 
of dry weather than does well-drained soil. 
The roots have formed near the surface and 
when the wet condition which caused that 


ture unevenly, which with many crops is a~ 
serious disadvantage, entailing additional 
labor and results in a second-grade product. 
It is because poor drainage has such far- 
reaching influences that effects are likely to 
be overlooked or attributed to some other 
cause. Fertilizers are often added to offset 
the results of wetness. They are also used to 
correct unfavorable physical conditions which 
result from inadequate drainage, and, finally, 
wet soil requires more labor in preparation, 
seeding and tillage than well-drained soil. 


Saving Value of Drainage 


The one prominent corrective of wet land 
is drainage. -If it is chronic it requires a 
chronic treatment and a permanent system of 





plant growth. In swamp lands 
this condition is general and 
In tilled fields it is 
periodical and may involve only 
localized areas. This state of 
affairs results in numerous dis- 
advantages, some of which are 
here briefly summarized: 


continuous. 


Why Wet Soils Are Bad, 


A wet soil is poorly aerated. 
A reasonable supply of air is 
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underdrains. This does not 
mean necegsarily a regular 
maze or drains through the 


soil. Most soils, the large mays 
jority of wet land; are im- 
mensely improved by occa- 
sional lines of drains in the 
low places. Careful investiga- 
tions have shown. that in 
regions where drainage is gen- 
erally necessary, expenditures 
of from $8 to $15 an acre have 
been sufficient; and often a 





necessary for the life of the 
roots of all ordinary crops and 
for the growth of the many 
kinds of organisms which con- 
tribute to fertility. ‘The spaces 
in the soil which should be filled with air are 
occupied by water. The lack of air in a 
poorly drained soil causes the roots to form 
very near the surface or even to develop along 
on top of the soil where they are not able to 
feed and are easily injured by a change of 
the conditions. 

The presence of this large amount of water 
n the soil renders it cold; it may be as much 
as ten degrees colder than the same soil -well 
lrained. If seed is planted it does not ger- 
minate, but lies in the soil and may rot. If 
roots have already been formed they simply 
lo not grow and may get out of condition or 
be killed just as a cow may become ill by 
standing in a cold, wet barnyard. Even if 
the seed is not planted on such land and one 
vaits until the.soil is properly dried and 
warmed, the season is likely to be so short 
iat the crop will not mature. In other 
vords, a wet soil is not only a cold soil, but 
t is a late soil and has a short season, which 
or many crops is fatal. 

A wet does not properly store food. 
You will often notice that the common wet 
ind has a pale, yellowish green color, which 


county, Va. 


soil 





AN ATTRACTIVE 


ROW OF VIRGI 


arrangement is withdrawn rather quickly, as 
it often is, the crop is like a man up a tree 
with his ladder removed.. It has no way to 
get down into the soil where it can obtain 
sufficient moisture. The roots are not adapted 
to getting sufficient water from a normally 
moist soil, and hence they suffer. 

Too much soil water causes heaving. The 
freezing of the water raises the winter crops 
out of the ground and loosens or breaks off 
their roots. This is a common source of in- 
jury to meadows, particularly to clover and 
winter grains. In the spring this form of 
injury is particularly prominent and many 
fields, where the crop has come through the 
most severe winter with- little injury, are de- 
stroyed by the frequent freezing and thawing 
ef wet land at that season. 

Uneven drainage makes it impossible to till 
the soil at the right time. WBither the well- 
drained land must be tilled when too dry, or 
the wet spots when they are still teo wet. 
The best results cannot be secured in either 
case. Somewhere in the field the soil will be 
in a lumpy, bad, physical condition, and fur- 
ther, the crop is certain to develop and ma- 


NIA SHORTHORNS 
The cattie pictured here are owned by Dr D. M. Kipps of Caroline 
The bull at the right weighs 2559 pounds:and the cow next 
1800 pounds. On this farm many export cattle are bred and finished. 





much less expenditure provides 
great improvement. Clay pipes, 
or tile, stand out as by all odds 
the most satisfactory drainage 
medium, because of their per- 
manence and efficiency. Along with drainage 
goes a more careful storage of soil moisture, 
upon which crops depend, and which, instead 
of being in any sense injurious, is in every 
way beneficial. We have in this section from 
30 to 50 inches of rainfall. This is three or 
four times as much water as is necessary to 
produce full-sized crops. A deficiency of soil 
moisture is, therefore, usually not the result 
of a deficient supply, but of inadequate con- 
servation of the natural rainfall. 

Having filled the soil with water and taken 
care of the excess by drainage, the next that 
must be done is to conserve that which it is 
proper for the soil to retain. That is, to 
guard against those deficiencies in soil mois- 
ture, which are expressed in drouth. 

Silt and fine sandy loam are able to. carry 
crops through a much more protracted drouth 
than other kinds of soil, because they retain 
a larger amount of available water, which 
they. naturally conserve. By deepening the 
soil, by the maintenance of humus, by éarly 
spring plowing and by the use of the dust 
mulch, it is possible very largely to mitigate 
the bad effects of such dry periods. Some of 
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the principles in the conservation of soil mois- 
ture may be summarized in the form of rules 
as follows: Keep the soil in a condition to 
absorb the largest possible amount of water 
within the surface 4 or 5 feet by maintaining 
a loose, porous surface at the proper seasons. 
Increase the moisture capacity of the soil 
by adding humus and by deep plowing on 
heavy soil. Many soils correspond tova three- 
quart pail instead of a three-gallon pail, be- 
cause they are so shallow. 

Plow early in the spring. The old adage 
of “A penny saved is two penny earned’”’ ap- 
plies here with full force. A difference of 
ten days in the time of plowing may make a 
difference of one-fourth of the crop, due to 
the water lost by evapora- 
tion in the intervening 
riod. Plow early, but 
so early as to injure 
physical condition of 
soil if it be clay. Then put 
on the mulch and maintain 
it. Keep the soil mulched. 
Three inches of fine, dry soil 
on the surface holds the 
capillary moisture most ef- 
fectively. It is like a 
blanket on the flower bed in 
fall, which holds the heat 
and prevents frost. In the 
same way the dust blanket 
holds the moisture and pre- 
vents the drouth condition. 

The equitable moisture 
conditions which the above 
practice will maintain will 
draw the plant roots deep 
into the soil, where the 
natural supplies of food 
from the soil particles. and 
the activities of the soil 
organisms promoted by this 
condition are elaborated in 
largest amounts. The re- 
sult is an even, regular 
growth from seed to har- 
vest, uniform ripening and 
a uniform product of the 
best possible quality from 
the seed which was used. 

By reason of its effects 
on the physical condition, 
the food, the moisture sup- 
ply, the heat of the soil, and 
on the facility of the tillage 
and harvesting operations, 
the adequate control of the 
soil moisture is the most 
important consideration in 
the management of the aver- 
age soil. If one has used 
the precautions in drainage 
and tillage which result in 
good tilth of the soil, and a 
reasonably uniform and ade- 
quate supply of moisture 
throughout the season, he has very largely 
eliminated the necessity for the use of 
fertilizer. 

At this season when the melting snow and 
the spring rains, the freezing and thawing of 
the soil, with its consequent heaving and the 
preparation and seeding with their conse- 
quent difficulties at hand, full opportunity is 
afforded for a careful study of each individ- 
ual field, with a view more thoroughly to con- 
trol the soil moisture by drainage and tillage. 
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Bones Will Grow good fruits if planted 
beneath the trees, vines or bushes. 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


STICKS TO POLAND-CHINAS 


J. 8S. BURNS, ALLEGHANY COUNTY, PA 

I became interested in hogs about 35 years 
ago: Chester Whites attracted me first while 
working as a farm hand and learning to breed 
and feed. Then Yorkshires, Berkshires and 
Jersey Reds attracted my attention, and, last 
of all, Poland-Chinas. I have stuck to this 
latter breed because the animals are of com- 
pact form and can be made ready for market 
at any age. Further, they have kind dispo- 
sitions, are less given to roaming than Berk- 
shires, yet having much the same character 
of flesh, lean meat, which is one of the re- 
quirements of today. They are good pasture 
hogs and respond readily to good feeding. 
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second choice; a choice 
based on actual experience. Yet there are 
good animals and strains’ to all breeds. Every 
man should select the breed he likes best, as 
he wili not be successful with one he does 
not like. 

Our sows, when bred for fall litter, receive 
little care during the summer. Good pasture 
usually keeps them in prime breeding condi- 
tion. The sow should not be fed for 24 hours 
after farrowing, except a moderate drink of 
milk and water, and for several days she 
should be fed lightly. As soon as the pigs 
ean stand it the sow should have liberal feed. 


Berkshires are my 


THE POPULAR COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE or 


No American variety of poultry of recent 
strides in public favor as the Columbian Wyandotte. 
has appealed to all who admire the Light Brahma, but who must have a fowl 
more active, quicker maturing and more prolific of eggs than the Brahma. 
The Columbian Wyandotte combines all the good points of the Wyandotte 
group with the plumage resembling that of the Light Brahma, except for 
featherless legs. The fowls are good-sized table birds, good foragers, good, aver- 
age layers, sitters and mothers. They have become wonderfully popular within 
the last five years and are especially adapted to American farm conditions. 


introduction has made such 
From the very first it 














It is a bad practice to allow the sow to be- 
come a mere shadow, and another to breed 
her when in very low flesh. She should have 
a good chance to recuperate. As soon as the 
pigs show a disposition to eat, I provide a 
trough which the sow cannot reach. They 
are given sweet skim milk, if possible, at 
first; then middlings and oil meal are added. 
Shelled corn is scattered about to encourage 
mastication rather than gulping. No rule can 
be given as to amounts; just what will be 
eaten up clean with relish. Overfeeding is 
as detrimental as under-feeding. Eight weeks 
old is a good age to wean, but this can be 
done at six weeks. Presuming that_they have 
learned to eat well, the sov7 may be taken 
from them and no _ stint 
made in the feed. It never 
pays to let them care for 
themselves. 


The Second Generation 


When about eight months 
old breeding is begun. This 
brings the litter when the 
sow is about one year old, 
an age favorable to both 
dam and pigs. It is unde- 
sirable to get two litters the 
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first year, since this inter- 
4 feres more or less with 
development. I do not 
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stable the hogs at all, but 
have comfortable houses in 
pasture lots. The breeding 
animals should have plenty 
of exercise always. For 
this, portable pens give en- 
tire satisfaction. They can 
be moved readily from place 
to place, a point especially 
valuable at farrowing time. 
Sows give best results when 
isolated from each other. 
They should be handled 
before .farrowing to en- 
courage their quietness and 
confidenge, so the breeder 
can go into the ven while 
they are farrowing. Often 
we feed three times a day 
just after weaning, but for 
older hogs two feeds, morn- 
ing and evening, will give 
as good results with less 
trouble. 

The sire should have a 
pasture lot of half an acre 
more to himself and be 
as much isolated from other 
hogs as possible. He should 
have a variety of feeds and 
be always kept in condition, 
but not overfat. Under no 
conditions should sows be 
allowed to remain with him 
while in heat. As soon as 
served they should be taken away and con- 
fined until after the heat passes away. He 
should always be handled kindly, yet always 
kept in subjection. Usually a single service 
is better than more. It is less worry to the 
male and litters will be just as large. Some 
of the largest Htters in our drove were from 
single services. All my choice animals are 
sold to breeders. 
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To Coat Fruit Thoroughly with bordeaux it 
is necessary to make at least three applica- 
tions of the spray material.—[Illinois Exper 
iment Station. 














IMPROVED METHOD -OF CULTIVATION 


Weeder Beats Cultivator on Potatoes’ 


Farm Experiments in Cultivation—Various Tools Compared—Cowpeas and Chemicals Contrasted---Wecder 
Proves Conducive to Increased: Yields in Vegetable Farming--Favors Cleaner Ground-—- 
Reasons Why---By W. H. Riddle, Baltimore County, Maryland 


N the spring of 1907 I began getting 
ready to grow potatoes in 1908 by sow- 
ing an acre with 1% bushels of cowpeas 
and half a bushel each of rye and oats. 
The crop was turned down in the fall. 
In the spring of 1908 the land was 

plowed again just before planting. Along- 
side I plowed two acres of stalk ground and 
top-dressed with six loads to the acre with a 
manure spreader. Part of this dressing was 
sheep manure, the balance horse._ In the cen- 
ter of the stalk ground I plowed a strip the 
second time the entire length of the plot. “All 
the ground was well harrowed before plant- 
ing, which occurred March 24 and 25. 


Kind of Fertilizer Used 

Fertilizer guaranteed to contain 3% am- 
monia, 8% phosphoric acid and 5% potash was 
Where the cowpeas had been grown I 
put 700 pounds to the acre and on the balance 
of the plot 1100 pounds. 
done with a two-horse ‘‘picker planter,” the 
tubers being dropped 14 inches asunder in the 
row and the rows 2 feet 9 inches apart. The 
varieties were Early Rose, Rural New Yorker, 
Irish Cobbler, White Star and Beauty of He- 

The first three were second crop pota- 
Part of the Early-Rose seed was: planted 
on the cowpea ground and part on the stalk 
ground where the horse manure was put. 


Three and Four Crops a Year 


used. 


bron. 
toes. 


The yield was alike by actual measurement. 
This made the fertilizing value of the cowpeas 
equivalent to 400 pounds of fertilizer and six 
loads of manure to the acre. Not only did the 
cowpeas equal this, but they greatly improved 
the physical condition of the soil, which was 
made more loamy and friable. The corn 
which I raised and sold for roasting ears was 
better where the cowpeas were. It was a 
variety planted with a single row 
planter, 8 inches asunder, and put in the 
middle of every other row of potatoes, which 
made the corn 5% feet apart. These rows 
wete about 240 yards long, and I got over 50 
dozen ears from some of the rows. 

As soon as the potatoes were dug I sowed 
cowpeas and rye between the corn rows, and 
by the middle of November plowed down a 
g00d growth on half of the plot for petatoes 
to be planted this spring. . I am very much 
pleased with this plan of working, as I get 
two crops to sell and a cover crop grown to’ 
turn under for the next season’s work. I 
could have sown crimson clover and turnips 
instead of cowpeas and rye. This would have 
given me turnips as a third crop to sell with 
the crimson clover left as a cover crép to turn 
inder in the spring. Three crops sold, with 

— crop growing, is a profitable way of 
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dling a piece of ground. 


white 


Yield Well on Stalk Ground 


otatoes yield better on the stalk ground 
had been plowed a second time than 
e only one plowing was given. The yield 
from sheep manure was better than from the 
horse manure. One of the most important 
results I obtained was from the various meth- 
ods used in cultivating. Before the plants 
up, the land was cultivated deeply with 


wher 


were 


The planting was 





a riding cultivator on April 9 and 10 and 14 
to 16. The single cultivator was run twice 
in a row. When up, the weeder, a 7%-foot 
straight bar one, was used on April 23, May 
12 and 19. 

The plot was cultivated™ with a double 
worker May 19, except three rows of Early 
Rose and three of Beauty of Hebron. These 
were worked with a weeder which closed up 
to go between the rows. Two rows on either 
side of the plot were worked deeper with a 
double worker than the balance of the rows. 
This operation was repeated June 5. A single 
cultivator was run twice in a row May 25 and 
June 17, except six rows where the collapsible 
weeder was being used. It was run in the 
middles to correspond with the working of 
the single cultivator. 

On May 26, when the plants began to bloom, 
a 7%-foot weeder was run crosswise. The last 
working was given June 17, just before the 
tops met across the rows. This was for the 
purpose of making a nice seedbed for the 
corn more than to help the potatoes. 


Increased Yield from Weeder 


The old “‘war horses” around here, who have 
never known anything else than deep work 
and “ripping up the ground,” as they term 
it, were surprised at the result of the three 
systems of cultivation. The plants worked 
deeply each time with a double worker did 
not yield quite as much to the row as those 
worked shallow with the same implement. 
The great surprise, however, was in the rows 
worked with the collapsible weeder. The 
middles of these rows had never had the old- 
style cultivator teeth in them. The Early Rose 
did not turn out a large crop, but the yield 
was one-third more where nothing but the 
weeder teeth were used, than where the other 
implements were run. On the Beauty of He- 
bron the result was the same. 

By actual measurement as the tubers were 
picked up, the yield was one-third more to 
the row. Half-bushel baskets were used in 
picking up, and in the same distance, from 
end to end, the result was the same when 
three baskets were filled each time where the 
double worker was used shallow, and four 
baskets were gathered each time where only 
the weeders were used, the yield being about 
90 bushels to the acre from the cultivator, as 
against 120 bushels to the acre from the 
weeder. 


Root Systems Undisturbed 

This result corresponds to many other tests 
made since 1900, better results being given in 
increased yield and cleaner ground where the 
weeder was used exclusively. It is only rea- 
sonable that those crops worked entirely with 
the weeder teeth should outgrow those 
worked in the old way, as the plants in the 
former have their root systems undisturbed, 
while the old way destroys the roots and 
checks the growth. 

This side-by-side test showing a one-third 
greater yield where no roots were disturbed 
during the entire growing season, over the 
very shallow cultivation with the old-style 
teeth, gives one an idea of the enormous dam- 
age done to all cultivated crops worked with 





the old-style cultivator teeth; for it matters 
not how shallow they are run they can de- 
stroy the roots of the erop. 


OUR MOST POPULAR FRUIT 
GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK 

The strawberry will grow in a wide vVae 
riety of soils, but. it will thrive best on @ 
sandy or clay loam. The best preparation 
that can be made is to turn under a rich 
clover sod, and upon this set the plants. This 
furnishes nitrogen for the plants in its best 
form. In the decomposition of the clever 
roois, vegetable matter or humus is abun- 
dantly supplied. This enables the soil to hold 
a much larger amount of water, a most es- 
sential factor in the development of the plant 
in cbtaining the largest yield of fruit. The 
best plants and the finest fruit are produced 
on new land. The clover preparation fur- 
nishes the conditions nearest newly cleared 
land. 

After the clover sod has been plowed, the 
cutaway and acme harrows should be used to 
put the soil in fine condition. The spring- 
tooth harrow should not be used, for it pulls 
the roots too much to the surface, thus re- 
tarding their decomposition. As stable ma- 
nure usually makes the land very weedy, it is 
better to use chemical fertilizers with the 
clover, one ton per acre of a high-grade 
complete fertilizer, one-half being applied be- 
fore setting the plants, and the balance about 
August 1. Plant food should be most abun- 
dantly supplied during the growth and de- 
velopment of the plant the first year. 

One of these is in hills and the other in 
matted rows. The finest terries are ob- 
tained from hills, but the largest yield comes 
from matted rows. With either system, the 
rows should be 3% feet apart, with the plants 
set 20 inches apart in the rows. Before set. 
ting, the plants should be pruned by cutting 
the roots back to 4 inches. Trim off also all 
defective leaves. In planting, the roots should 
be evenly spread and the earth firmly pressed 
over them. The crown of the plant should 
set firmly and close to the surface of the 
ground. Plants are often set too deep, and 
as often too high. In either case they will 
not do well. 

If the hill system is to be adopted, runners 
should be cut as fast as they appear. It is 
not generally known that for every runner 
cut, a new fruit stalk will be developed in 
the crown. This makes possible the develop- 
ment of very large hills from a single plant. 
I have grown plants that would measure 2 
feet in diameter that have set 600 berries to 
a plant. Not all of these could mature, be- 
cause of the very great number of berries. 
There is not usually water or plant food 
enough under normal conditions to develop 
nearly all of the berries on‘such a plant. 


Soil Moisture determinations were made on 
plowed and unplowed soil at the Delaware ex- 
periment station. On an average for the sea- 
son the unplowed land contained 3.7% less 
moisture than the plowed soil:- During the 
autumn and winter months the subsoil of the 
plowed portion contained on an average 3.7% 
more moisture than the unplowed portion. 
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. Potato Fertilizer Experiments 





Nitrogen gave very beneficial results 
throughout four years of potato ex- 
periments at the Texas station, wheth- 
er used in the form of cottonseed 
meal or nitrate of soda. When used 
in a complete fertilizer the results 
showed that there was very little dif- 
ference between the nitrate of soda 
and cottonseed meal. The average 
yield of the nitrogen plats as against 
the check plats shows an increase of 
21 bushels in favor of nitrogen. Acid 
phosphate alone gave good results 
three out of four years and increase 
enough to be slightly profitable the 
other year. The average increase in 
yield in trial over the avera.e yield 
of the check plat exceeds 23 bushels. 
Nitrogen and phosphoric acid com- 
‘ined averaged as much in the four 
years as the varying amounts of ni- 
trogen and phosphoric acid combined 
with potash. Averaging the nitrogen 
plats as against nitroger-phosphoric 
acid plats, the latter exceed the for- 
mer in average yield for four years 
by’ about 20 bushels. 

Comparing the acid phosphate plats 
with the acil phosphate-potash plats 
shows that the latter outyielded the 
former by an average of only 0.6 
bushel for the four years. Averaging 
the check plats as against the potash 
plats, the latter outyielded the former 
by- an average of four bushels in the 
four years about enough to pay for 
the potash. 

During the four years potash gave 
comparatively negative results. The 
total results would hardly justify its 
use, so far a&S yield is concerned. The 
fact has been demonstrated, however, 
that potash 1] as some influence on the 
keeping and carrying quality of fruits 
and vegetables; and as the potato is 
grown almost exclusively for early 
shipping, the use of a small amount 
of potash is probably advisable. 


' Nitrogen from Leguminous Crops 


Since it has been demonstrated that 
nitrogen is one of the elements most 
lacking in the soil, it is very advis- 
able, when possible, to turn under a 
crop of cowpeas on the land in ad- 
Vance of planting the potato crop. 
The potatoes are harvested so early 
in the season there is plenty of time 
to grow a good crop of peas for turn- 
ing under during the fall. 

Judging from the beneficial results 

ibtained from both sources of nitro- 

gen and from the fact that it takes 
some time for cottonseed meal to be- 
come available, nitrate of soda being 
available at once, it would seem that 
the best possible results would be to 
use some of both elements. If this 
is done, the fertilizer could be applied 
just before planting, instead of ten 
days in advance, as is now recom- 
mended for cottonseed meal. 

The nitrate of soda would supply 
the nitrogen at the beginning of 
growth and, about the time it was 
giving out, the cottqnseed meal would 
become available and carry the crop 
onto maturity. The following for- 
mula is, therefore, recommended for 
all sandy east Texas soils: Acid phos- 
phate 14%, 1000 pounds; cottonseed 
meal 700 pounds, kainit 200 pounds, 
nitrate of soda 100 pounds. This for- 
mula will give 8% acid phosphate, 
8.20% nitrogen, 1.7% potash. In case 
no nitrate of soda or potash is avail- 
able, the following is suggested: Acid 
Phosphate, 1200 pounds; cottonseed 
meal 800 pounds. From 400 to 600 
pounds of such formula should be 
Wsed per acre. 





So long as North Carolina consumes 
More hog products than she produces 
by millions of dollars’ worth annually, 
there will be need for increased in- 
terest and information relative to the 
breeding, care and feeding of swine. 
{Dr Tate Butler, State Veterinarian. 





“T saw your adv in A A.” 


ENRICHING THE: SOIL 


Maintaining Soil Fertility 


J. A. BURTON, LAWRENCE COUNTY, IND 





it is, probably, impossible to farm 
any rolling land without some loss by 
erosion, but loss can be much pre- 
vented by proper care. As usually 
managed, our corn crops expose the 
land most to washing. To have the 
corn do its best, we »must give 
thorough cultivation, pulverize ali the 
clods and keep down all vegetation, 
except the corn. When the furrows 
chance to run up and down the hill, 
each furrow becomes a valley of ero- 
sion. The land is exposed to this 
washing for a whole year. Sometimes 
when the ground is frozen, we have 
hard rains. As none of the water can 
pénetrate the ground and there is 
nothing to retard it, it flows over the 
surface, cutting destructive channels 
as it goes. Now, what can be done to 
prevent this? 

On land subject to erosion, I think 
it best to plant to corn’as seldom as 
is practical When gorn must be 
grown, make special preparation for 
it. A good rod of some of the grasses 
or clovers should precede the corn 
crop. Abundance of roots or any veg- 





JOE A. BURTON 


etation in the soil checks the flow of 
water, the humus they produce makes 
the soil porous and much water can 
find its way down through the soil. 
Barnyard manure, especially if on top, 
retards the flow of water and makes 
the soil porous. To follow corn with 
corn is very bad practice. 

When a mere boy I knew a field of 
ordinary fertility planted three succes- 
sive years to corn. The last year it 
washed so seriously that it has lain 
there worthless for 50 years When 
the land is plowed deep, it will take 
in more water than when plowed 
shallow. A few little clods over the 
surface check the flow and give time 
for the water to work in. As recom- 
mended by Prof Bailey, I would not 
pulverize all the clods. That may be 
best for level land. I would not seek 
the greatest corn crop at the greatest 
risk to the land. Cultivate with small 
plows, so there will be no furrows to 
invite the water to flow. It is best to 
follow the corn with wheat for winter 
protection. If no winter crop follows 
the corn, the stalks should be mashed 


down. In one rough field last fall, 
we hogged the corn down. This leaves 
the land in fine condition for the 
winter. 


I have observed some fields greativ 
reduced in fertility that have not 
washed. Others of like natural make- 
up produce as fine crops as they did 
in their primitive state S80 years ago; 
that is, I judge they do. I have known 
them only about 40 years. Some of 
our chemists tell us-the land in south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois in the top 
layer does not contain enough phos- 
phorus to produce so good crops of 
grain and what is below that is not 
available. I won’t dispute with the 


chemist as to what he has found, but 
there may be many operations going 
on down there that he has not found. 


The roots that go deep into the earth 
for water only may become general 
purpose roots and take up anything 
they find that would be useful back 
at home. Anyway, we find that when 
we get the ground full of humus, it 
will produce good crops. This is the 
case whether we grow the humus on 
the spot or supply it from the outside. 

I consider the most important thing 
for the farmer to do is to manage 
his fi€élds so as to keep them well sup- 
plied with humus. To this end he 
should use every means. available; 
barnyard manure, commercial fertili- 
zers, and if need be, a whole crop of 
something grown on the land, prefer- 
ably one of the legumes, that while 
adding humus, will also add nitrogen. 
This may be practically done and still 
get a money return for the crop. 

Commercial fertilizers have long 
been used with us, but not often in 
sufficient quantity to furnish the fer- 
tility for a whole crop. Our land is 
probably very rich in potash, but 
short in phosphorus. When it has been 
recently in clover, we get as good re- 
sults from phosphorous alone as from 
a complete fertilizer. One hundred 
pounds of 14% acid phosphate will 
about double a wheat crop and in 
some way greatly benefit a succeeding 
clover crop. It may be possible to use 
this in larger quantities to enrich the 
soil. permanently at a profit. It costs 
about $14 a ton. Recently there is a 
fad to use raw ground rock phosphate 
for this purpose. It has about twice 
as much phosphorous as the acid 
goods and costs about $8 a ton. We 
have recently used two carloads of it, 
applied at the rate of 500 to 800 
pounds an acre. It is claimed that it 
does not become available for two or 
three years. This probably depends 
much on the condition of the soil. If 
the soil is void of humus, it will act 
very slowly..--In the fall of 1906 we 
applied 500 pounds an acre on land 
plowed for wheat. It evidently had 
a big effect on the wheat. We have 
great faith in it for our apple = or- 
chards. The clover field above referred 
to was treated to 500 to 800 pounds 
as soon as the seed was removed. The 
field will go to corn next spring. This 
is counting chickens before they are 
hatched, but if the combination of 
clover and phosphate with the ground 
well mulched for a year beforehand 
does not give a good account of itself 
we shall be astonished. 


The Great Value of Humus 


Humus in the soil has seldom been 
taken at its full worth. The mission 
which it fulfills is second in im- 
portance only to that which is ful- 
filled by the presence of plant food in 
the soil. Humus is helpful in keeping 
soil in proper mechanical balance, in 
binding soils that are much prone to 
blow, in increasing the power of soils 
to absorb and hold moisture, and in 
making more effective the action of 
fertilizers. 

When the humus is exhausted in a 
soil its mechanical condition suffers. 
It becomes more impacted, less easily 
aerated and less easily penetrated by 
the roots of plants. Some soils so 
light as to lift with the wind can be 
kept from blowing, at least in a 
great measure, by ‘simply keeping 
them stored with grass, roots or other 
vegetable matter buried in the’ soil. 
The increase in the power of soils to 
hold moisture is very great when well 
stored with humus. One instance is 
reported from Devils Lake, N D, in 
which timothy sod was broken up in 
1908. Spring wheat was sown on the 
same in the spring of 1909. The dif- 
ference was 12 bushels per acre in 
favor of the timothy sod, as com- 
pared with the other land. The sea- 
son was dry, and this, in a way, ex- 
plains the difference in yield. On the 
timothy sod it was 19 bushels per 
acre, and on the other land it was 
seven bushels. When commercial fer- 
tilizers are sown on land they will 








fail to respond properly unless the 
land is Supplied with humus. ° 

Such being the case, every effort 
should be made to store. the land 
with humus. it would be possible to 
have an excess of humus, but in prac- 
tice this seldom happens. Humus 
may be put into the soil in the form 
and in the form of clover roots and 
of grass roots, of buried catch crops, 
barnyard manure. 


Soil Fertility in West Virginia 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


West Virginia has a problem pe- 
culiar to herself in the maintenance of 
fertility. it is caused by the contour 
of the land. It is a land of hills and 
valleys, the hills being much more 
pronounced than the valleys, as many 
of the latter are narrow, while the 
hills slope_up with more er-less of 
steepnegs toward the blue sky over- 
head. This means that by far the 
larger part of the land may not, or 
should not, be tilled.. And yet this 
same land can be grazed with the ut- 
most advantage, as it is sufficiently 
fertile naturally to produce good 
crops of blue grass. The question, 
then, is how to manage such land 
that it will never become less produc- 
tive, notwithstanding the continual 
grazing, and that its production may 
actually be increased. Good as is the 
blue grass of West Virginia, who will 
take it upon himself to say that it 
may not be doubled in its production? 

That grazing land, even with sheep, 
does tend to reduce the fertility con- 
tent in the soil is absolutely clear to 
the reflective mind. This may appear 
to contradict the statement that the 
sheep has a golden hoof, but it is not 
in conflict with it. It has been noticed 
that grazing sheep on land for a time, 
at least, may increase its actual pro- 
duction. This result follows from the 
conversion of the plant food materials 
ia the soil from the inert into the 
soluble form to sustain” the’ grass. 
These, when eaten, fall back upon the 
soil in the droppings, and they tend 
to stimulate production. This may 
mean that growth is actually in- 
creased by such grazing, but such in- 
crease cannot go on indefinitely 

It is certain that sheep remove from 
the soil a certain amount of nitrogen 
in the flesh and wool produced. It is 
certain that they remove a_ certain 
amount of phosphoric acid from the 
soil in their bony framework, and that 
they also remove potash. The fer- 
tility centent in the soil is, therefore, 
removed by just the amount of these 
ingredients sent away in the sheep and 
lambs grown upon these pastures. Is 
there any way by which this decrease 
can be prevented, and by which in- 
crease can be made to follow? This is 
the problem that confronts the farm- 
ers of West Virginia. How is it to 
be solved? 

Two ways of solving it present 
themselves. By one of these, nitrogen 
in some form may be sown upon the 
pastures early in the growing season 
Phosphate may also be thus applied 
The profit from such a course can 
only be conjectured. There should 
be profit in it. If the production of 
hay is stimulated by the application 
of fertilizers, so that profit results 
therefrom, why should there not be 
profit from-applying these on the 
pastures? 

But there is another way. The 
sheep while grazing may b¢ fed grain 
at least during some portion of the 
year. When thus fed, the droppings 
would fall upon the pasture and for 
their enrichment. It would seem to 
be a possible thing. under certain 
conditions to make such additional 
grain foo pay its cost in the increase 
made, and in the increase resulting 
from the superior preduct made. 

It “sould be possible to buy sheep 
in the stock yards, to bring them to 
those blue-grass- pastures, to feed 
them with western grain, preferably 
corn and oil cake for twe to three 
months, and then to sell them. The 
increase in fiesh and condition should 
pay for the grain. The fertility would 
thus be obtained for nothing, and it 
would be distributed by the sheep. 
Why would it not be possible in this 
way to fertilize these pastures, and 
therefore to greatly stimulate thelr 
production without cost? 
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In purchasing~a ST SaaS Workman” you purchase from a Company which guar- 
antees protection to every buyer. Your interest and success is the Company’s. 


Picked Testimonials prove nothing; it is the Steady, 
Constant, Flowing Stream of Approval that counts. 


March 2, 1909, Mr. M. BE. Barclay writes from 
Indiana, Pa.: ‘**Thanks for your kind treatment. 
1 am very well pleased with the 12 horsepower 
engine.”’ 

March 2, 1909. Mr. 2 "S Scott writes from 
Hu dland, Mo., R. F. No. 2: “The 6 horse- 
wer ‘‘Master Worksen” gasoline engine which 
you shipped, me-runs fine and does good work in 
every way.’ 





Fe bruary 27, 1909, Mr. Ed. Hill writes from 
u riz.: “Have the 3 horsepower engine 
get up and it works like a charm. Have no 
trouble in starting it.’ 


8. B. Kyser writes 
from Ingham Mills, “T bad a test the 
other day with an ———————- engine, 6 horse- 
po r, Which could not handle a grist mill. It 

iid get stuck with about half the capacity, 
so 1 put my ‘Master Workman’ 6 horsepower 
engine on .with the 22-inch pulley, and she pulled 
full speed all the mill would take. I wish you 
could see him look the engine over.” 

February 20, 1909, Mr. J. H. Wétliames writes 
from Goldsboro, Md.: ‘‘My ‘Master Workman,’ 
gut 16 months ago, runs better than ever.’’ 
February 19, 1909, Mr. E. L. Long writes from 
Fr inklinton, N. C.: “The ‘Temple’ 3 horse- 
power single eylinder —_ of you some time 
ago gives satisfaction.’ 

February 19, 1909, Mr. 
writcs from Easton, Md.: “You can call on me 
at any time for a good testimonial. If I should 
tell you how many bushels of corn or shells we 
can hustle through our No. 7 mill, using. but one 
cylinder, you would think I wae @ War, 

February 19, 1909, Mr, J. B. A. Benoit writes 
fre Benson, Minn.: ‘I am just in receipt of 
a letter from my brother and he tells me he 
liked the engine first rate.” 

February 17, 1909, Mr. EB. H. Abbott writes 
from Johnsonville, N. Y.: “It te the easiest- to 

of any engine I ever saw; back against 
‘ rression, takes a shot and I stand back and 
laugh to see it start.”’ 

February 10, 1909, Mesers, Lephart & Detling 


February 25, 1909, Mr. 
o Bed 





' Beverly D. Beebe 


write from Ansonia, Ohio: “We have the en- 
working satisfactorily. We just commenced 
and the-engine works fine. We ran -the 


r with one cylinder and the bales ran to 110 


csaeercn 


The following extracts ‘from letters: give, unsolicited, the 
experience of actual users of the Temple Double Cylinder 
Engines, widely known in every State of the Union: 


ruary 6, 1909, and brought it home and con- the temperature was 20 degrees below. People 
nected it up accerding to the check list. I told me the engine would freeze up and not run 
filled the gusoline tank with oil and greased bere, but it has never failed = yet, and I think I 


engine and |] started it according to instruction have given it some pretty good tests.’ 


that 
as bought of y about 10 or 11 months ago, 

is K ny! tore on reund work. This fall we 
pot it on the McCormick four roller husker and 
ebter” and it run all right. We 
mounted as a traction and it works fine. 
send you a photograph of it if you want it."’ 

January 19, 1909, Mr. M. McConnell writes 
from Gonzales, La.: ‘‘My 7 horsepower engine 
is still working fine.’’ 

January 19, 1909, Mr. D, A. Jones writes from 
A Miss. : 


book. She went right off at the first whirl. I 
think it 1s & model and dandy from start to a wE  Athincets,  iouot the Mentor 
finish. Westman, engine, 5 horsepower No. 2834; 


Lapeer, Mich, February 8, 1909, 
The Temple Pump Co., 

Chicago, LL 
Gentlemes : 

“I thougbt I would write and compliment you 
on the hag Mp e gasoline engine. 
have one of ‘Master Workman’ Coa 
power twin cy hoter engines, — I use to do 
my threshing, corn husking, — ae a 
wood sawing. send will say eae 
two years have run a 36-inch cylinder, — neh 


separator, 24- foot carrier and bagger and Amory, “*] would like te say that I have 

Ww a ae feeder and ban Ege and perfect services fromthe ‘Master Workman.’ 

can resh as fast as any steam < in t m 

neighborhood, Which are on sn average of about ete HE  Won't cwltne? The weet al 
orsepower. ave thresh as as mae , 

to 15 hundred bushels of oats in 10 hours with p~A best ter Workmat’ 2? a 


the rig, using from 8 to 10. gallons of gasoline. January 14, 1 

“The Westinghouse Company recommend from Schaghticoke, N. Y., 
12 to 15 horsepower for this size separator plain, .| talking with ae. 
that is, without self feeder and band cutter, but the che 
the ‘Master Workman’ 9 horsepower handles the 
rig complete with perfect ease, using only | about 
two-thirds or three-quarters of its power.’ 

“OC. B. OWEN.” 

February 6, 1909, Mr. John N. Olson, Rite- 

ville, Wash., Bow 22, writes: “I like my en- 


BR. McGowen, 
“7 “have been 
J. Ww. Richards, proprietor of 
Sun. He is a user-of your 
el and he said it has not cost 


has been running it. 
the week for printing.” 
Ps eat Sa 1909, Mfr. Geo. A. Clark; Fillmore, 
No. 2, writes **There are agents 


He runs it every day in 


bore i for six different makes of gasoline engines, 


gine. It is proving entirely satisfactory and all 
or more than you claim for it. would not but I have not seen any that I think are any 
trade my ne, ‘Master Workman,’ for any better under all conditions than mine. Any time 


other make of engine that I have ever seen. you may wish to refer any one to me in regard 
This is my first experience in cperating a gase- to your engine I shall be glad to give them a 
line engine, but I have had scarcely any trouble good report.’ 

worth mentioning with the ‘Master Workman,’ January 11, 1909, Mr. Lawrence A. Rogers, 
and it I do it is not the fault of the engine Ashiabdula, Ohio, 95 Station 8t., writes: ‘I 
at all. have the 2 horsepower Wizard engine recently 


February 6, 1909, Mr: Hugh A, Jones, Jud- | purchased of you set up and running. I am well 











than pleased with it. Does all you say 


it will. 

December 30, 1908, Mr. M. B, Wetzbda 
Brush, Colo;, writes: I was grinding 
and corm today; snow storm caught 


outside and it was covered with ice and frost. 
Thermometer 8‘above zero, We started in three 
minutes as usual. The engine is all right. 


December 30; 1908, Mr. H. H. Poole, Par- 
ba Kan., aa Mr. amg AO familiar 
with many ma Gas engines a is grea’ 
Pleased with your “Master Workman.” sn! 


December 26, 1908, My. M4 A. Miller, Hous- 
ton, Wis., tes: The 8 P. “Master Work+ 
man” has been runni - 4-roll MeCormick 
Shredder to full capacity. Can shred as = = 
load as team wishes to pull in an benr. 
run a Hero mill with one cylinder ana 
grind more feed than 4 big horses 
sweep power. 1 have engine mounted on light 
truck and it can be moved from one 
another. We have been doing our eneee ‘ing ens 
feed grinding, also sawing siz 
and the engine has not cost me one 
repairs. All bearings being ae 
and do not show any wear yet. twin coneae 
engine is handier on a farm than one cylinder, 
owing to the different work there is to de, i 
have attached a circulating pone and can now 
keep engine cool with 6 or pails of water, 

December 22, 1908, ~ Emil Johneon, 
stochbetm, Wis., write engine runs fine. 
I have been running it on it was 20 
below zero and it worked just as nice as in 
warm weather. 

December 21, 1908, Mr. B. C, Anita, 
Iowa, writes: The engine I bought of you peo 

over two years ago is a “‘dandy’’™ and can’t 
beat for power and econémy in the use of 


gasoline. 
December % see, a, —- Bn. Sturr, Har- 
rison, Ohio, R. 1, I am well 


pleased, with ar a a = had any 
trouble, 

November 22, 1908, Mr. A. A. Jones, Duke- 
dom, Tenn., R. F. D. No. 2, writes: 1 have 
been using one of your *‘Master Workman’’ en- 
gines for nearly a year and find it perfectly 
satisfactory. 

















is, So you can see that it is — grand son, Minn., Bor 102, writes: “I like my en- pleased with it and think it is all right.” December 8, 1908, Mr. Judeon Harrod writes 
Anybody that comes around will be sur- gine fine. One man said it was the strongest January 8, 1909, Mr. W. R: Henderson, Mon- from Perryaville, Ohio: The engine I pur- 
sed to see what it will do. engine of ite size he ever saw. People are com- mouth, I R. R. No. % writes: “My Temple chased of you abont a year ago is doing good 
February 15, 1909, Mr. Chae. L. McCallister mencing to see what the light engine can do, engine is very simple and easy to understand Work and can recommend it to anyone wanting 
s from Tell City, Ind.: “ I have my en- They have been saying that it takes weight the working."’ 22D engine. 
pine a locality where November 30, 1908, 
e! re several differ- Mr. C. B. Swatlow writes 
ent makes. It is given i UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE from Centralia, Va.z 
up to be the best of its = phere WORKMAN,® The ‘“‘Master Workman’ 
tize that ever was in two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
Be county, no matter Giectaten engine, euperer te — vibration prectleniy 0 ag tt et oe single Surability. bow i. yp Me 
ow cold or hot she : ion onany wagon. pyr or tracuen 
starts as soon as it hits | Reine Sax vom CaTaLogun. Ties beeen yo aes Senne rene gine aren, THIS I3 OUR FIFTYS eS So 
Compresslem, cutting a good many 
,, February 17, 1909, Mr. Chas. H. Adame, Par- to get nee. but since they saw my engine January 6, 1909, Mr. J. W. Suttles, Pendle- tons of stone and feed. 
te, Jil., R. 6, writes: “The engine I bought of they don't say so ton, 8. C., writes: “I received my engine and November 30, 1908, Mr. Fred H, Martom 
you last fall is doing fine and I think 1 cam February 2, 1909, Mr. E. A. Minear, Har- | am well Pleased with same.” writes from Towanda, Kan.: Enclosed please 
Place another for you. wood, Texas, writes: ‘My engine is still giving January 5, 1909, Mr. Herman W. Snyder, Man- | find photograph of my 4 H. P. ‘‘Temple”’ =a 
February 18, 1909, Mr, W. I. Jones, Kimbdal- me the best of satisfaction. 1 hope to be able heim, Pa., writes: ‘I thought you would like mounted as traction. Will say the ‘Tem 


ton, Ohio, writes: ‘Your letter received and in 


reply will say that the ‘Master Workman’ en- 
gine bought of you is giving good satisfaction. I 
could not have done better any place.”’ 

_.. vary 12, 1909, Mr. Geo. W. Simpson, 
Y ns, Calif., writes: “Tite engine still 
Proves a complete success, as it has done every- 
thing that it has been put to, We wish you 
: c as you make the best gasoline engine 

February 7, 1909, Mr. Alf. Wiley, Concordia, 
Ke writes: ‘*¥You have the engines 
skinned’ a mile,” 

I ry 1, 1909, Mr. G. FPF. Jones, Spruce 
L St, Johna, N. B., Can., writes “1 would 
he n to try my ‘Master Workman’ against 

ry 30, 1909, Mr. A. Capon, Niagara 
F \. Y., writes: ‘**The 5 horsepower en- 
gine I got of you last fall was a surprise to 
me [ can develop 7 horsepower with it. 
Ho« it to a four roll husker and husked 25 
I of corn per hour. It handled it all 
rigt I filled my two silos, 14x30, and ground 


food and sawed wood with it.’ 


,inuary 29, 1908, Mr. Charley Schmidt, Crown 
Point, Ind., R. R. 4, Bow 7, writes: “I think 
ter Workman’ cannot be beat. I want 
February 9, 
tea: 
man 8 more 


1909, Mr. W. F. Born, Pisgah, 
“My 6 ereeaeay, Master Work- 
e power than any 6 horsepower sin- 
nder in this country.’ 





to mount it aB a traction some day, then I 
could get more service out of it.’’ 

February 1, 1909, Mr. J. B. A.- Benoit writes 
from Benson, Minn.: ‘1 Will do all I can to 
sell more of the ‘Master Workman’ engines, as 
they are better than a one cylinder, both for 
portable and stationary work. There are sev- 
eral people here t etre thinking of buying 
‘Master Workman’ engines and one party is try- 
ing to sell his ——————— portable engine to 
buy a ‘Master Workman.’ ”’ 


to know about the engine; how it is doing. . It 
is doing fine. The man I scld it to is well 
pleased it. He belted it to a separator and 
thr bushels of oats in one hour and the 
engine was not working full. I was surprised. 
What do you think of that?’ 

January & 1909, Mr. OC. L. Palmer, 
Wis., writes: ‘I think my 5 horsepower 
ter Workman’ engine is a ‘dandy.’ ”’ 

January 5. 1909, Mr. Keith I. Goddard,,Bast 
Granby, Conn., writes: ‘‘My engine runs well 


Mershall, 
*Mas- 


January 31, 1909, Mr. FE. H. Storer writes and I like it very much.” 
from Wiota, Towa: ‘Have a 5 horsepower 
double cylinder engine end wouldn’t trade it January 4, 1909, Mr. Milton Whiteford, Man- 
for one dozen single cylinder engines. One has ite, 1, R. D. No. 1, writes: I have my 
to use one to be convinced.” Temple traction engine back geared and get 


around nicely. I finished back gearing it July 
rd and on July 4th I went 4% miles in I hour 
and 20 minutes and stopped three times. Part 
of the rond was very muddy. Part of the. time 
there were four persons on the engine. When 
on good roads I can run with one cylinder."’ 


January 31, 1909, Mr. Henry H. Bartel writes 
from Fremont, Wis.: ‘I have sold my 7 horse- 
power ‘Master Workman’ engine to Mr. Knop. 
Mr. Knop owned a ~—————— engine before 
and he heard of my ‘Master Workman’ and came 
over and watched me saw wood. A couple of 


days after he came over and wanted my engine January 4, 1909. Mr, B. C. Calkins, Anita, 
the worst way and I let -him have it I vee Towa, writes: ““The engine I bought of you 
thinking of buying a 8 horsepower ‘Master people September 24, 1906, is all you claim for 


It hasn’t cost me a cent for 
In regard to what 
I have 


it, and more, too, 
repairs since I have had it. 
I can do with it, and the power it has: 
I can run a two-hole corn 


Workman’ engine of that new desigr, that is, if 
you say that the new design ‘Master Workman’ 
engine is better in some ways than the old de- 


sign. I liked thet old design very well : it mounted on skids. 

Saieaecadl it to ‘everyuedy.” sal ces —* sheller with one cylinder, run a 24-inch wood 
J 29. 1909. 2 aH saw, as to sawing wood, sawed 5% cords of 
anuary 29, 1909, Mr. H. J. Selway sorites wood on 1% gallons of gasoline, cutting a four 


from Dillion, Mont.: ‘‘My 6 horsepower engine 
works splendid. Is one of the best engines that 
has ever come to this part of the state. Small, 


foot stick in three pieces. I use it to pump 
water and run a De Laval Cream Separator. The 
double cylinder engine is the only engine that is 





engines are all O. K. for this purpose ands 
weer machine on the farm for movable jobe 
and not a whole lot of unnecessary weight to 
move like the ———-——. 

November 26, 1908, Mr. Thos. FP. Ross writes 
from Saco, Maine: I think the “Master Werk- 
man” engine I own gives a great deal more 
power and starts easier than any engine I ever 
saw. 

November 25, 1908, Mr. 
writes from Fairfaz, So. Dak: Will write you 
about my engine. It is Oo, K. and it is more 
than a ‘‘Master Workman.’ We found no = 
ficulty to operate the -—~ with success. 
is the first engine we owned and we found it 
easy to make pipe connections and wire the en- 


M. Schochermater 


gine. It started at once.’ 
November 25, 1908, Mr. Henry HH. Barter 
writes from Fremont, Wis., Route No. 2: 1 


know of a man who ‘s thinking of buying a & 
H. P. gasoline engine. Showed him my engine 
and he thought it was fine. We can make @ 
deal with him. 

November 25. Mr. Geo, Jackson writer 
from Geneva, N. Y. I set the engine up and 
eperated it yesterday. It runs fine, Seems to 
have lots of powergw I am well pleased with hg 

November 24, 1908, Mr. Wm. H. McCauley 
writes from Severance, Kan.: 1 am still using my 


1908, 
Y.: 


6 H. P. “Master Workman” and think it is just 
fine. 

Nov. 28, 1908, Mr. Geo. A. Clark writcs from 
Fillmore, N. Y¥Y.: The 16 H. P. gasoline 


purchased of you some years ago is giving ex- 





























February 8, 1909, Mr. Wm Bishop, Marlette, and weight not much.’ . 
Mich R. No 1 ‘writes: “Without expe mpc’ 4 n . fit to run a cream separator. I run the separator ent tisfacti 
lected a 6” mperience January 21, 1 Wm. N. a water at the same time, separating | ‘°C? Satisfaction. 
4 il. ed a 6 horsepower ‘Master Workman’ from pA stan Rg oy pianen co twiee a day and pump water three times ‘a week. November 23, 1908, Mr. W. T. Cowles writes 
i d tr plete. proud of 2, Oe the Sek: ‘whess: wits some contract sawing with my little 3 horse- On a week’s run J only use 1% gallons of gaso- from Williamabdirg, Va. Mr. D. S. Jones, New- 
them and sent to the President to mame | power ‘Master Workman,’ and it certainly is a line. The single cylinder engines around here | port News, saw my engine at work and he said 
Pehe dandy. I have been’ sawing wood as large as are not in it with my double cylinder 4 horse- he would buy ore for his dairy. He has ap 
wo Mary 8, 1909, Mr. Jack Scott, Hurdland, fifteen inches in diameter without choking the power engine at the same rating. With vibra- ————10 H. RB. and it gives him trouble 
ites: “I got the engine Saturday, Feb- | engine down. The ‘Master Workman’ is cer- | tion overcome, economy in the use of gasoline, | in starting. 
tainly all right to run as it simplicity of coneisemion, 
= does in this cold climate and for power it can’t W. ks: 
S We Make — high altitude, (7,500 beat.”’ se or. o 
eet above sea level). The January 4, 1 r. 
mee Cylinder Engines, from . Ito 5 H. P. qaten, dag we neve had ot Ag F ah? ws a 4 15th St. & 15th Place, near Canal St. 
8 winter was 40 degrees fie ° 
pouble Cylinder Engines, _ - 5to20 H.P. wg FR before sunrise 1, : writes: — 1 base me Ss 
an saw with the en- engine all set up an ave Chi g Illi i U Ss A, 
our Cylinder Engines, . 30 and H. P. in the afternoon when used it quite a bit. Am ca 0; no + e 7 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 





Garongest bell simplest to put up and easiest operated 
on the merken’, ad justable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous wt front—ais-tight door and 
manent ladders age some of the unasual features. i 
Enternational Silo Co., Box 13 Linesville, Pa. 





‘SILOS 





to be of highest valine must be Hr 
Perfect in Construction, iat 
Of Durable Material, 

AmpleinStrength &Convenience #4 
HARDER SILOS alone meet ail —H 
these requirements, Invented | tl 
1899; adopted by U.S. Govt.; most AHH 
largely used everywhere. Also itty 
Silo Filling Machinery and fir) 
Manure Bpecaders, ee 
Send for ogues. 



































' \. MARDER MFG.CO.,BOX 13, COBLESKILI. N.Y. 














There’s no wasted fodder if you feed ensilage 
your cattle, No hard, dry corn-stalks to 
stat Bin away. Get an Economy Silo and save 
money. Absolutely air-tight. Keeps ensilage 
perfectly Sweet. Doors the simplest ceed ine 
makes silo easy to fill and easy to empty. 
Hoops of refined fron, thoroughly tested. 
Wood: — Selected white pine, or cypress. 
Every silo easy to erect, and fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free — ~eape catalogue, 
with testimonials my ey i : Mf Co 
Economy Silo F . 
Box 38 B Fred , Ma. 


























Ventiplex, the new 
collar pad, positively 
Prevents galls ard sore 
shoulders. Made ofa new 
fabric that carries all sweat 
and moisture to the outer surface where 
it evaporates, thus keeping the horses’ 
necks and shoulders always dry 
~comfortable and free from 
galls, sores, etc. Ask your 
ealer and if he can’t supply F 
you, write us. Booklet free, 1 
BURLINGTON BLANKET CO., 
Burlington, Wis. 





Sound Horses 


Aeet 


The and cl t limbed 
horses are aon to go lame at any time, 
Be ready for fy = For curing 

Sor | ingbone, Curb, Splint, Swell- 
ings and all forms of Lameness, horse- 
men —— acknowledge the super- 


‘Kendall’s 


Spavin Cure 


West Middlesex, Pa., Nov. 18, 1907, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt., 
Gentlemer .—I have used Kendall 's Spavin 
re for swollen joints, cuts, bruises and 
spavin, also for human h, with great re. 
sults: Pi wesouens me copy of“Treatise on the 
Horse and his Diseases.” 
Very truly yours, William Lee, 
Asa liniment for family use it has no equal. 
Price $1, 6 for $5. As your druggist for 
Kendall's Spavin Cure, also" A Treatise on the 
Horse,” the book free,’ or address 


Or. B. J. Kendall Ce., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 











Mention This er cnsc2cm 
Journal you'll get a very promot 


reply. 





Babcock Test Easily Operated 


F. L. AUSTIN, MISSOURI 





Any dairy farmer can test his own 
cows with the Babcock test and learn 
definitely what they are doing. It is 


not a difficult operation, but, like all 
things that are worth while, it re- 
quires careful and systematic work. 
It takes but little time to make the 
test and a half dozen cows may be 
tested nearly as quickly as one 

The outfit necessary is as follows: 
For a six to ten-cow dairy one four- 
bottle Babcock tester; four milk test 
bottles; cubie centimeter 


one 17.6 
pipette; one 17.5 cubic centimeter 
acid measure; sulphuric acid and a 
number of glass jars for holding the 
samples of milk. For a larger dairy 
than ten cows the machine should be 
12 bottle size. For taking composite 
samples a milk-thief, or sampler, 
should be included. This is simply 
a brass rod about a quarter inch in 
diameter by 30 inches long. The 
sample is taken by inserting the rod 
to the bottom of the bucket and clos- 
ing the top by placing the thumb or 
finger over it. 

First determine just what cows are 
going to be tested and make a list of 
them. Then prepare the jars for the 
samples by labeling each jar corre- 
sponding to the cow for which the 
sample is to be taken. Pint fruit jars 
make excellent containers for the 
samples. Plan to test each cow’s 
whole day’s product. Sampling may 
begin morning or evening, just so that 


one directly follows the other. For 
instance, Tuesday night’s milk and 
Wednesday morning’s milk, or 


Wednesday morning’s and Wednesday 
night’s milk is the composite sample. 

When ready to sample the cow 
should be milked clean. Immediately 
following the milking of each cow the 
milk should be poured at least twice 
from one bucket to another and the 
sample taken at once. Use the milk- 
thief in taking the sample by insert- 
ing it in the bottom of the bucket, 
covering the top with the thumb, 
drawing out and letting it run into 
the proper sample jar. 

Making the Test 


When ready to make the test have 


a kettle of hot water handy. The 
sample should be thoroughly mixed. 
This should. be done by pouring from 


to another, letting the milk 
the bottle in- 
middle, or instead of 


one bottle 
run down 
stead of in 


the sides of 


+1 
tne 


shaking, either of which causes air 
bubbles to appear. This mill make 
the test lower than it shoul ye 

When the sample is thoroughly 
mixed insert the pipette in the sample 
and draw the pipette nearly full of 
milk, being careful not to get milk 
into the mouth. Draw the pipette 
from the mouth and quickly clap the 
first finger over the top. Then let the 
milk run out gradually by lifting the 
finger slightly until it falls in line 
with’ the 17.6 cubic centimeter mark. 
Place the lower end of the pipette in 
the test bottles as far as it will go, 
and blow the milk into the bottle, al- 
lowing it to drain out well. The sam- 
ple is now ready for the acid. 

Adding the Acid 

The acid used should be commercial 
sulphuric, 1.82% specific gravity, 
which can be purchased at any drug 
store. The proper amount to add to 
the sample of milk is 17.5 eubie centi- 
meters. The acid measure is marked 
to contain this amount In adding it 
to the milk, pour it down the sides 


’s neck slowly Then mix 
motion until the mixture 
is a dark color. It will ordinarily take 
on a dark purplish hue; sometimes a 
dark brown. Then let stand until all 
the samples are similarly prepared 
and place them in the machine and 
make the first run of five minutes 
After the first run of five minutes 
nearly boiling hot so that 


of the bottle 
with a rotar 


add water 


DAIRY FARM UTILITIES 





it eomes up to the bottom of the 
mecks of the bottles, and make the 
second run in the machine of two 
minutes. Then add hot water the same 
as before, so as to bring the butter 
fat up into the necks of the test bot- 
tles, so that the top line is not above 
the graduation on the bottle nor be- 
low the zero mark at the bottom. Run 
one minute in the machine and read 
immediately. Do not let th tests 
stand for even a few minutes, Tor the 
fat will contract and the test will be 
less accordingly. The number oppo- 
site the lower point of the butter fat 
column subtracted from the number 
opposite the upper line of the butter 
fat célumn gives the reading and the 
proper test. 

Record the test in a record book, 
where it will be used in connection 
with the amount of milk produced by 
each cow. This completes the opera- 
tion. The glassware should be thor- 
oughly washed with soap and hot 
water and rinsed with hot water and 
kept in a clean place ready for the 
next test. 


Convenient Stalls for Cows 


J. M. SHULE, CLARK COUNTY, O 





A progressive Buckeye farmer of 
this section, when remodeling his 
barn recently for dairy purposes, ar- 
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FEEDING ROOM 
Fig 1—Ground Plan of Barn 


ranged his stalls in a@ way that he 
finds very satisfactory, as it obviates 
tying the cattle, or fastening them in 
any way about the head. The ground 
plan is shown in Fig 1. Between the 
two rows of stalls is a cement path, 
with a gutter on each to catch 
the droppings, which must, of course, 
be cleaned out daily. The stalls are 
narrow, not more than 3% feet wide, 
and will not permit the cow to turn 
around. 

Figure 2 shows the construction of 


side 


the stall partitions. A space of a 
couple of feet at the front of the stall 
is made permanent, and to this is 
kinged the gate, shown in the illus- 
tration. As shown in the ground plan, 
the only fixed pieces at the rear are 











—Stall Partition 
between the 
of hard wood. 


Fig 2 
the vertical posts 
these being 2x4 inches 
On the right face two long _ staples 
project, as illustrated. On the left, 
between these two, is a single staple, 
not so long. The two long staples 
pass through two corresponding open- 
ings in the gate, when the latch is 
dropped through the staples. The 
latch is made of %-inch round iron. 
The shape and manner of working 


stalls, 





are clearly shown in the illustration, 
where, for clearness, it is drawn some. 
what large in proportion to the gate. 

Near the end of the gate and abouj 
2% feet from the ground, a %-inch 
rope is inserted. The rope is just long 
enough to reach easily across the 
stall, and ends in a snap, which hooks 
into the staple on the left of the post. 
This rope keeps the cow from backing 
out of the stall. 

Figure 3 is the feed box, which is 
about 3 feet square and 8 inches 
deep, the front 
board slanting 
down to near 
the middle. 
Over the center 
of the box is a 
grating, as 
shown, which 
serves to close 
the front of the 
stall. These 

boxes are port- 
able, 
according to the length of the animal 
occupying the stall. By careful man- 
agement in this respect all the drop- 
pings reach the gutter, as they should, 
and make it much easier to keep the 
stables clean. A single bar runs across 
the front of the stalls at the feeding 
room, so that all feed boxes are easily 
reached from that point. 

When entering a stall to milk, the 
gate to the right is opengd, giving ad- 
mission to the stall and greater room 
for the milker, while the rope of the 
adjoining stall still remains in place. 
When turning the cattle out, each 
gate is opened in turn, and the cow 
turns to the right around the post and 
passes out through the adjoining stall. 


Machine Milking a Success 








FEED BOX 
and are shoved forward or back, 





Tests on machine milking covering 
20 months with 29 cows, embracing 
40 separate trials made by the Wis- 
consin experiment station and re- 
ported in a recent bulletin just com- 
pleted, show that machine milking is 
both practical and economical ia 
herds of 20 cows or more, providing 
the machine is cared for by an ef- 
ficient operator. These tests, in charge 
of Profs F. W. Woll and G. ¢. 
Humphrey, were planned to deter 
mine the efficiency, economy and the 
effect of the machine upon the cow. 
A leading type of the vacuum ma- 
chine was used. Cows were milked 
continually by machine for periods of 
four to 62 weeks, or an average of 
26 weeks. 

The effect and efficiency of machine 
milking on the cows was in general 
beneficial, most of the cows standing 
well and showing little shrinkage 
from change from hand to machine 
milking, with practially the same av- 
erage decrease in production as when 
hand milked. 


Where Economy Comes In 


The 
is due 
necessary 
five minutes for 
where four cows are 
and more time when 
ates three machines, 
at one time. The cost 
two machines by electric 
about 4 cents an hour. 

The bacteriological 
showed that the germ content was 
slightly decreased and the keeping 
quality of the milk was somewhat im- 
proved by machine milking V eter? 
nary examinations showed no appre- 
ciable effect on the udders or the 


economy of machine milking 
to a saving in time and in help 
to milk a large herd. About 
each cow is saved 
milked at once, 
one man oper- 
milking six cows 
of operating 
motor was 


examinations 


general health of the cows as 4 re- 
sult of machine milking 

The experience of 41 dairy farm- 
ers covering periods from one month 
to over two years indicated that 4 


majority of them are favorable to the 


machine. Some 27 reported favor 
ably, eight were undecided. and six 
were unfayorable. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
ON THE FARM 


I believe in fields and crops and 
stock. But I believe also in shrubs 
and flowers and homes. In my opin- 
ion we cultivate the former idea too 
much and neglect the real spirit of 
the latter. Naw there were flowers 
in the Garden of Eden, planted by 
the Creator for man to care for and 
keep. Men may have homes without 
flowers and still be refined and happy 
—possibly. But the lesson Eden 
teaches is not suggestive of this. The 
flowerless home is not the ideal home 








designed by the Almighty—assuredly 
not the happiest home. 
Flowers enhance the value of the 


farm by adding to its beauty; for 
however much men may ridicule the 
idea, it is no less a fact that the large 
majority of mankind is influenced 
more or less by beauty in their busi- 
ness transactions. If you are about 
to buy 2a farm you will pass by the 
place where the house is unpainted, 
with no fence inclosing the grounds, 
and weeds and rubbish oceupy the 
front yard, to where the house shows 
vidence of taste, thg grounds. clean 
und. free from weeds, with vines 
twining about the doors and windows 


and the yard brightened by shrub- 
ery and flowers, although you may 
know the former place may produce 


more and better crops than the latter. 


No farm home is complete without 
a lawn. The space in front and upon 
one side of the house at least should 
be devoted to grass, and shade trees 


set at irregular and natural intervals 


should find place in the lawn. If the 
lawn be extensive, beds of flowers or 
oliage plants may be made, which 
vill add to the beauty of the place 

A few walks should be laid out 
also, but let them be few. One broad 


walk from the gate to the front door 
and a@ narrow one leading to the rear 
f the house is fenerally sufficient. 
if a driveway is necessary, let it be 
as artistically Jaid out_as the walk. 
Do not cut up your lawn with walks 
ind roadways any more than it is ab- 
solutely necessary for convenience; 
too many of them spoil the’ effect. 
Curved walks are far more pleasing 
to the eye and foot than straight, 
angular ones. Nature has made few 
angles and many beautiful curves. A 
beautiful lawn is possible to every 
farm, and the flowers may be as 
abundant as birds in the trees. 


Turn About Is Fair 


Somewhat indignant after a visit 
f the milk inspector, a New York 
dairyman expressed himself in refer- 
ence to the score of the city from 
vhich these inspectors come, some- 
vhat as follows: 

City of New York: I desire-to cali 
your attention to the fact that in- 
spectors from the department of 
ommon sense, having investigated the 
ondition of your city, find certain un- 


anitary conditions, and report that 
n a perfect score of 100 your city 
ores 29; and out of their recommen- 
tions we have selected a few com- 
iances, which will raise your 
tanding in the eyes of the civilized 


rid proportionately. 
That you cause to be torn down and 
remated your rickety tenement fire- 


traps, where the light of heaven 
ever enters and fresh air is a 
stranger. That you provide decent 


ving quarters for the human beings 
ho live in your cellars. That you 
ause to be thoroughly cleansed and 
lisinfected all places where the poor 
are compelled to labor, and that you 
ause the same to be whitewashed or 
painted with some light-colored paint. 
That you overhaul and improve your 
sewer system. That you thoroughly 
leanse and disinfect your tenderloin 


district That you remove the ac- 
cumulation of filth from your back 
alleys. That you provide that all 


places eccupied by human beings in 
our city be as sanitary, as 


well - 


as well ventilated as the 
barn in the country. 


lighted, 
average 

When you have plucked the beam 
“from your own eye, come again and 
we will build glass houses for our 


stock, bathe them in attar of roses, 
feed them on prepared food, and hire 
professional barbers to cut their hair. 

Compared with other products sold 
in the city, milk is made under far 
more sanitary Conditions. If you 
could see .ssome of the meat shops; 


THINGS AGRICULTURAL 





count the thousands of children at | 


every corner who buy cheap candy 
covered with germs; see the crowded 
tenements where filth is more and air 
is tess than in most farm dairies and 
pigstys; observe the vastness of un- 
healthy and unsanitary conditions in 
New York, Philadelphia and -other 
large cities, you would believe as I 
do, that improvement should come 
from within and not from without; 
that the farm and stables and pig 
pastures are far more free from 
germs and disease than the city 
streets and crowded tenements. 


How Much the Doctors Knew 


All of this talk by the city cow men 
reminds me of the experience of a 
young man who was traveling in the 
south, and who @ecided to visit a col- 
ored church near the place where he 
was stopping. The minister was as 
learned in the Bible as the milk in- 
spectors are in dairy matters. The 
colored audience was very -attentive, 
for the colored brethren have a very 
profound reverence for their Master, 
whatever may be their learning. 

The minister at the proper time 
arose in the pulpit and said: “My 
brethren, my text this morning will 
be the following:. ‘Seven sons did 
Milcah bear unto Enon.’ Now, I ex- 
pect, brethren, if you would look at 
the commentaries you might find va- 
rious.meanings to this text, but tak- 
ing a common-sense view of it, I will 
Say. this: I expect that Enon was 
sick, and the doctor told his seven’ 
sons—great, strong fellows—that it 
Was absolutely necessary that he 
should have milk for his nutriment, 
and thereupon the seven sons went 
out to look up the cows. The cows 
had not come home the night before, 
and so the sons could not find them 
anywhere in the neighborhood; but 
they came across a she-bear and they 
milked her and carried the milk to 


Enon, and so brethren, it is writ: 
Seven sons did =wmilk-a-bear unto 
Enon.’ ” 


That preacher had as accurate 4 
conception of the Scriptures as some 
of our city doctors and milk inspect- 
ors have of the production of milk 
today. ” 

NS ° —— 

The Time to Till is early in the 
season, when the young fruit trees are 
growing. Unless we are troubled with 
an excess of moisture, we do not want 
any weeds at that time, nor do we 
want a crop that grows early in the 
season. The small grains and grasses, 


as crops, are wholly out of place in | 


@& peach orchard, but corn, vegetables 
or buckwheat may be grown in it. 
Very many of our fruit growers who 
do practice tillage, begin too late in 
the season. A common practice with 
the majority of peach growers is to 
plow the orchard after the corn is 
planted. The time to plow is as early 
as the ground it fit. Some men fear 
this will cause the buds to open too 
early, but I have never known it to 
have this effect. The farmer’s theory 
on which he bases this practice is cer- 
tainly wrors.—f[{Prof G. F. Warren, 
New Jersey. 





The old farm my father, Jerome 
Loomis, purchased in 1788 is the one 
I am still living on. He was one of 
the first settlers in the county. When 
18 years old he joined the army in 
Connecticut and served the last two 
years of the revolution under George 
Washington.—fHenry H. Loomis, On- 
tario Countv. N Y. 
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rater supply 
makes life on the farm worth living. It 


A’ first-class and sanitary water 
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is now possible to have all the con- 
veniences, comforts and protection 
of the best city water works. 
This means plenty of water 
delivered under strong pres- 

sure, in the _ bathroom, 
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M STOCK 


A Practical Treatise on Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Swine 


There are few men in the country who are 
better qualified to write on this subject. than 
Professor Burkett, late director of the Kansas 
Experiment Station and now Associate Editor 
of the Orange Judd Weeklies. as 

The writer handles, in a brief, yet practical 
and thorough manner, the breeding and f 
ing, care and management, of all classes 
farm stock. All diseases that ravage farm stock 
are described; directions are also given for 
proper treatment. 
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Everybody knows the name 
United States on a Separator is 
an absolute guarantee of Superior 
Quality, Long Service and Absolute Satisfaction, 

That is the best sort of e:onomy ; it means a saving of money to 
you. Why then run any risks with ‘‘cheap’’ makes ? 


See the U. S. Separator Dealer 


Let him show you how a United States Separator is made, its 
mechanical construction, stroug, solid, one-piece frame, no bolts 

to shake loose with wear. Scientific construction 
You can readily see for 
‘yourself how the purchase of a United States 
or means economy for you. 

not know a United States dealer let us send you 


A request by postal card for United States Separa- 
and mentioning this paper, will 
bring you a beautiful hanger lithographed in colors. 
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than any other clipping machine made. 
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Raise them without milk, 
BOOKLET FREE 
J, W. BARWELL Waukegan, Mil. 


Calves. 


' Managing Registered Live Stock 


CHARLES L. HILL, FOND DU LAC ©O, WIS 





The different associations register- 
ing dairy cattle publish official rec- 
ords of milk and fat production, and 
sooner or later more attention will be 
given to keeping records of-beef, mut- 
ton, pork and wool production of 
different families of the different 
breeds. Much more can and will be 
done along these lines. In the Amer- 
ican haste to become rich, regardless 
of the method, some registry associa- 
tions have been formed, and stock 
recorded, that on account of short 
pedigrees are scarcely entitled to be 
| called pure breds, and the results ob- 
| tained from the use of the males of 
these breeds have been very disap- 
pointing indeed, and it is to be hoped 
that such methods will be. discour- 
aged. 


Methods of Registry Associations 


As one of the officials of the Amer- 

| ican Guernsey cattle club, I have be- 
come quite familiar with the work- 
ings of our office. We require not 
only the usual facts as to breeding, 
age, ownership, and so forth, but also 
a sketch of the white marking of the 
| animal on a blank. This aids greatly 
in the future identity of the animal, 
for this sketch is part of the applica- 
tion and remains on file at the office. 
Once in a great while these sketches 
came in handy in helping to identify 

| the herd, when the owner had died, 
or when some dispute arose, but little 


| did we realize what the results would 

| be when, in 1904, we voted to require 

a sketch with each transfer applica- 

tion also. 

At once it became apparent that 
many breeders were so careless with 
their registry matters that they had 
mixed their animals till, in some 
herds, they scarcely knew one from 
the other. These instances of being 
mixed that way, of course, were few, 
but many breeders, even careful ones, 
had mixed some of their cattle. This 
was in a breed that on account of its 
white markings could be easily dis- 
tinguished. 

We also started an advanced regis- 
try for animals that had equaled or 
exceeded a certain requirement for 
yearly butter fat production, and we 
aiso required a sketch with the appli- 
cation for advanced registry, and this 
brought to light other errors. These 
errors ail from men who supposed 
their cattle were straight. I have no 
reason to think the Guernsey breeder 
is any more careless in his business 
methods than the breeders of other 
breeds of live stock, and with the 
great similarity between animals in 
the solid-colored breeds, I feel sure 
that an even greater proportion are 
not what they purport to be. 

A New Plan Proposed 

As a means of additional safeguard, 
We are now considering the following 
plan: Require owner to sketch calf 
within five days of birth, and for- 
ward this sketch at once to the club 
office, giving date of birth, and name 
of sire and dam. This is to be placed 
on file, and the animal can then ‘be 
| registered any time afterward, but a 

sketch is also to be required when 

application is made for registry. This 
will not only help keep the cattle 
straight for honest breeders, but will 
help keep in check the dishonest 
breeder. Where breeds are of one 
color, sketches would be of no avail, 
but a better system than the ear tags 
is an ear tattoo, and some now on the 
| market leave a@ mark that is both 
|} plain and permanent. 

The falsifying of pedigrees should 
be punished by imprisonment, and 
with such laws there should exist in 
each state a live stock breeders’ as- 
sociation, more active than the one 
in this state, that will make it a point 
to see that offenders are brought to 
justice. Another thing that a man 





buying pure-bred stock to take into 
his herd ought to know that he is 
not getting with it is diseasé, and the 
breeders of pure-bred stock are, and 
ought to -be, the leaders in the at- 
t-mpt to wipe out tuberculesis and 
other contagious diseases. 


Time for Dairy Cows to Freshen 
GEORGE M. TUCKER, ILLINOIS 

In dairying we are after the most 
butter fat per cow for the year first, 
and the greatest quantity when the 
price is highest, second. From my ex- 
perience and close observation of th: 
management of my neighbors, I am 
convinced that fall, say October, is 
the most profitable time to have our 
cows freshen, especially when we are 
catering to a creamery. If you are 
running a milk route a regular quan- 
tity the year round is the require- 
ment. About the same number of 
cows must freshen monthly the year 
round. But I furnish cream to a 
creamery, and want the most milk 
when butter fat prices are highest, 
and this is during the winter months. 

Some Facts and Figures 

To illustrate my point, I will give 
you figures from one of my cows. 
This cow calved early in April. Dur- 
ing May she Mve 985 pounds of milk 
that tested about 4.5%. For this [ 
received 27 cents per pound, so the 
cow earned $11.96 on pasture alone. 
For September, after enduring flies 
and hot weather and shortage of 
pasture caused by usual dry weather 
at this season of year, she gave 440 
pounds of milk that tested about 5% 
butter fat, selling for 22% cents per 


oa /2 





pound. The cow earned $4.95. Dur- 
ing January, 1909, she gave 381 
pounds milk that tested 6% butter 


fat, for which I received 34 cents per 
pound, an earning of $7.77 for Jan- 
uary. 

There was very little difference in 
the cOvws_ yield of milk during No- 
vember, December and January, nor 
in the price .of -butter fat. During 
these three months the cow received 
grain, which immediately showed in 
the increased amount of butter fat. 

Now, had this cow been fresh in Oc- 
tober she would have consumed very 
little more grain during the winter 
months, and would have brought in 
about $15 per month instead of $7.77, 
when care and feed are most expen- 
sive. Now she will run dry about 
a month in early spring while still 
in the stable and receiving care and 
feed. 

If she had been fresh in October 
she would have kept up a good flow 
during winter and early spring, and 
as she began to shrink in flow on dry 
feed, spring and grass come to the 
rescue. When turned to pasture her 
flow will be well maintained or even 
increased some for a while. Her 
month for being dry will be Septem- 
ber, when pasture ceases to be green 
and succulent and the price of butter 
fat is low. The cow is on pasture, 
with no caretaking labor required 

Gives More Milk 

I believe a cow will give about 
one-fourth more milk by being fresh 
in fall and turned on pasture at the 
sixth or seventh month of her lacta- 
tion period than when she freshens 
in spring and is put on dry feed in 
cold weather at the same point in 
her lactation period. I shall try it 
next year, anyway. In fact, I am 
now milking a cow that calved on the 
last day of September last. Her rec- 
ord will be an indication for me to 
be governed by in the future. 

To be successful in our various 
branches of farniing we must use 
pencil and paper, and figure out this 
way and that way and learn from the 
experiences of others as well. Closé 
figuring in the dairy business pays. 
Watch the milk flow of your cows, 
the prices of butter fat and cost of 
feed and labor. [ figure I am ahead 

{To Page 413.] 
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A Spreader for Service 


The manure spreader does its work 
well, quickly and economically. This 
fact has been established, not by here- 

but through real experience on 

the farm. One of our leading farmers 
»te the other day that when he pur- 
hased his spreader not more than ten 
were used in his county. Now more 
1 a thousand are owned and used 
that same county. This conquest 
the manure spreader has resulted 
vuugh merit and these spreaders are 

s indispensable as a binder or mow- 

e machine. 

(nd all because the old method was 

steful, disagreeable and bad prac- 
tice. Prof Smith not long ago said: 

Experiments to do~are wanting to 


exhibit the losses occurring from 
throwing the manure at the land in 
chunks, If manure is hauled out in 


the dead of winter and scattered from 
1 wagon box, it is sure to be left in 
forkfuls, scattered unevenly. . It 
is impossible to get manure so applied 
properly worked into the ground to 
insure mixing of the organic matter 
with the soil. A man of experience is 
mpted to say that one load of ma- 
nure spread with perfect evenness is 
ut as valuable as two loads on the 

e area spread in chunks and heaps, 
Manure must be digested in the soil, 
issimilated into the soil system; and 
his is possible alone when it fs evenly 
ind uniformly spread. This waste is 


large 





ided-when the manure spreader is | 


! 


Merit Points of the Spreader 


the first place, the manure 


preader does its work well. It spreads | 


thinly, uniformly and evenly, items of 
the greatest consequence as has been 
indicated. If the growing crop is to 
re ve this farm resource so as to 
the best use of it, it should be 
rnished to the soil jin the most 
lesome and in the best usable 

it must be applied in a way 
illows rapid decomposition and 
plete, ever incorporation in the 


In the second place, the spreader is 
device. The four-tine 
date; it does its work 
unsatisfactory; it calls for too 
labor and it is very disagreeable. 
abor required in spreading a load 
inure by the spreader is less than 
half that required by hand and fork. 
In the third the manure 
ler pays No machine on the 
pays a better interest on the 
in tment For simply putting the 
manure on the land a high rate of 
terest is paid on the original cost; 
* decreasing the expense of applica- 
a high rate of interest is paid on 
nvestment; for having at hand at 
a vehicle for handling ma- 
hure as it accumulates, a high rate of 
! st is paid on the investment; for 
> all these things, for helping the 
with his work, for removing 
dgery, for increasing the efficiency 
ur 1lue of the manure, the spreader 
needed, and entire expense is 
iny times each season. 
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lo Produce Best Butter the cow 
Should be a good, healthy animal, kept 
nm good pasture and supplied with 
pur vater The stable should be 
( at all times, especially during 
! ng. The cream should be churned 


proper time and temperature, 

T orked until the milk is all out. 
I It my butter with 12 ounces. of 
ery-ten pounds. My custom- 


30 cents a pound and come to 


to get their supply, which 


ed in five-pound jars. This 
more clear money than any 
I can dispose of the prod- 


e only 20 to 30 pounds a 
nd use about 250 drops of veg- 
oloring matter to 100 pounds. 
largaret Merrill, Steuben Coun- 
Y. 
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T all depends on you—on whether you 
| make full value a possibility. 

To prepare your soil—to plant good seed 
and plant it at the right time—to care for 
your fields while the grain is growing, all 
this is vital to farming success. You 
it is vital and you use all your intelligence, 
all your ingenuity, all your energy to do 
things as they should be done. 

How about the harvest? 

That’s when the reward comes. That's 
when you transform your season’s thought 
and labor and watchfulness into gold. 

Your harvest will bring you full value if 
you are {peenered to harvest at the right 
time—just when the grain is ri and 
oe with a machine that will get all 

e grain, whether standing, down or 
tangled, without delays, without break- 
downs. Adependable machine in depend- 
able condition is an absolute necessity. 

In all walks of life we are guided best if 
guided by known truths. 

It took years of expense, years of vexa- 
tions and worries, for the farmers of the 
world to learn that of all the many harvest- 
ing machines, there were six on which 
they could depend: 


Champion McCormick 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 
HARVESTING MACHINES 


—depend on them for an easy harvest 
—for a quick harvest 
—for a harvest with least labor 
least expense 
—a full value harvest. 

Need we suggest that you let this known 
truth guideyou? Youdon’t want toexperi- 
ment. You want a machine you know 


will give you a full-value harvest—this year . 


and next year and through years to come, 

These six dependable harvesting ma- 
chines, established as supreme wherever 
pain is grown, are manufactured by the 

nternational Harvester Company under 
conditions guaranteeing highest quality in 
every machine that leaves the works—con- 
ditions which cannot exist in the business 
of any individual manufacturer, 

This company, because of the tremen- 
dous demand which it supplies and because 
of its great working capital, is enabled to 
provide for you machines of most improved 
and practical design, choicest tested mate- 
rials and finest workmanship. From its 
own mines, this company brings its own 
ore to its own foundries and steel mills— 
from its timber range it brings lumber to 
its own sawmills—from its coal mines, coal 
to its own furnaces. 

Owning these great natural resources, 
this company never knows a shortage in 
materials of the very best quality. And 
what it does not own, it can buy—because 
of its tremendous consumption—the very 
best at lowest prices, 

From all of which you benefit. 











The individual manufacturer could not 
offer you such advantage, 


Neither could theindividual manufacturer 
maintain a staff of inventors and designers, 
By working together the manufacturers 
comprising the International company do 
maintain such a staff and experimental 
shops and laboratories—all for the further 
development and improvement of every 
principle and detail of harvesting machines, 

From all of which you benefit, 

The stability which co-operation and 
thorough organization has given this com- 
pany appeals to the most skilled workmen. 

here is certainty and satisfaction in work- 
ing for the International, with ‘ts annual 
pay roll of $15,000,000, So this company 
employs and keeps the most capable work- 
men, the ambitious, earnest workmen who 

w how. 

From all of which you benefit. 

After working a whole year to grow a 
crop, you cannot afford to place your har- 
vest in jeopardy—you cannot afford to put 
yourself in danger of unnecessary delays in 
the harvest field. In. other words, you 
should have a machine that can be repaired 
quickly if anything should go wrong. 

If you have an International binder, there 
will be no occasion for worry, because every 
dealer handling the International line car- 
ries a full stock of repair parts, Under 
ordinary conditions, the International ma- 
chine will not break or get out of order—for 
each machine is tested and retested under 
far more trying conditions than will ever be 
encountered in the harvest field. 

In the manufacture of International ma- 
chines, the principle of construction is right 
—the materials are right—the workman- 
ship is right—but, of course, all these things 
could not be done without an adequate 
organization—facilities to secure the proper 
raw materials and to employ skilled work- 
men and equip the manufacturing plants 
with the most modern facilities for turning 
out the machines, It is the thorough work 
in the selection of the raw materials and 
designing machines and the careful con- 
struction that lessens your responsibility 
when you go into the harvest field. There- 
fore, it behooves you not to make a mis- 
take when you buy your binder. 

Now, while you have the time, get ready 
for a full-value harvest. Call on the Inter- 
national dealer. Ask him for the catalogue 
of whatever of these six tested and proven 
dependable harvesting machines you want. 

f you do not know an International 
dealer near you, write to our Chicago office, 
or any of our branch offices, and a dealer’s 
name and address will be sent youpromptly. 

Second in importance only to a perfect 
machine is perfect bindertwine. No better 
twine can be made than Champion, McCor- 
mick, Deering, Osborne, Milwaukee, Plano 
and International in sisal, standard, manila 
and pure manila brands, These twines— 
and repairs that fit for all machines of the 
International line—sold by International 
dealers everywhere, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 


Auto Buggies and Binder Twine. 


» 


Corn Pickers, Huskers 


International Reapers, Hienfore, Meader Binders, Corn Madey, 
Mowers ‘edders. Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stack Hay Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders, 
SS ee alas i se Nimmare Sorcnders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wageas, New Bettendorf Wagons, 
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DAIRY. AND -CREAMERY 


HELPING HAND SEPARATOR MEN 


A New Butter Manufacturers’ Association--To Improve Butter 
Made from Farm Separator Cream--Work Educational---De- 
tails of the Organization-—By Prof George L. McKay, Secretary 


The American association of cream- 
ery butter manufacturers is a com- 
paratively new organization, dating 
from. June, 1908. It differs from other 
associations in that its work is edu- 
cational, continuing through the en- 
tire year. The members are” nearly 
all manufaeturers on a large scale, 
or what are commonly termed cen- 
tralizers. This term, however, is 2 
misnomer. A centralized creamery is 
any plant where the milk of more 
than one patron is manufactured into 
butter. The members of our associa- 
tion are manufacturers of butter 
made from hand-separated cream. 


The rapid introduction of the little 
cream separator on the farm has 
greatly stimulated dairying. The re- 
sult is, that thousands of farmers are 
shipping cream from points where it 
would be impossible to organize a 
local creamery, owing to the lack of 
enough patronage to warrant the 
erection and equipment of a_ local 
plant. Therefore, the big creamery 
has been a boon to patrons of this 
kind. 

The fierce competition that has ex- 
isted among the larger creameries 
themselves has resulted, as might be 
expected, in lowering the quality of 
the raw material produced, that is, 
the milk and cream. Fierce or ex- 
treme competition in any line of busi- 


fessions, whether farmers or other- 
wise, are very much the same. They 
do not expend unnecessary labor or 
time where adequate retarns are not 
given. 

The rapid introduction of the little 
hand separator on the farm is due to 
the fact that it is based on economic 
principles. Under the whole-milk sys- 
tem it costs the farmer a trifle over 3 
cents per pound to deliver butter fat. 
Under the hand-separator system it 
costs him less than half this amount 
when he delivers it every other day; 


and, of course, if delivered twice 2 
week, which is possible if excellent 
care is taken of cream, the cost is 


still further reduced 

Another reason in favor of the 
hand separator is the increased value 
of the skim milk for feeding to young 
stock. The third reason, which is a 
very important one at the present 
time, is that it prevents contamina- 
tion from tuberculosis from milk of 
neighboring herds Now, while the 
hand-separator system must increase, 
owing to the above reasons, it must 
also be regulated. There is no reason 
why the highest grade of butter made 
in the world cannot be produced from 
eream separated on the farm, if the 
farmer observes the ordinary precau- 
tion of low temperatures and sanitary 
conditions in caring for his cream. It 
is much easier to cool a small quan- 





AFFAIRS 


the quality of the raw material. and 
to produce more economically. In- 
structions will be furnished to patrons 
from time to time, not only on the 
sanitary care of milk and cream, but 
on breeding, feeding,-barn, silo con- 
struction, etc. In short, we are en- 
deavoring to condense some of the 
material sent out from our agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, 
and adapt it to the needs of the farm- 
ers and producers. Condensed ar- 
ticles from our great agricultural 
journals will also be used. We en- 
deavor to meet the conditions as they 
exist on the farm. 


The Association and Its Field 


When we remember thai the Amer- 
ican dairyman is producing oniy a 
little more than half of the butter per 
cow secured by the European farmer, 
we realize that there is great work to 
be cone. This, we think, can best be 
accomplished by organization. It is 
also the duty of the association to look 
after railroad legislation relating to 
shippers. 

Our -association has a_ president, 
vice-president, secretary, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, and an exec- 
utive committee that meets monthly 
to’ confer with the secretary. All of- 
ficers, excepting the secretary, are 
elected yearly. The secretary has been 
elected for a term of years, at a fixed 
salary, and he is expected to outline 
ali the work. 

In addition to doing work along the 
educational side of production, the 
secretary or assistant secretary aims 
to visit all creameries of our associa- 
tion, with a view to having a uniform 
grade of butter manufactured in the 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
Gil POouRTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, Pa 





Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—even bad old asses that skilled 
have abandoned. Easy and chase ie 
cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded if it ever 
Joaving chal — sant ant unset 
particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser. 













ness invariably results in a lowering 
; of the quality. If the farmer can de- tity of cream than to properly care different plants. From the statistics tains 192 fade tlostradions Dar 
j liver his cream once a week, and get for the whole milk. : it seems that the members of our as- ably boand in leatherette. Write us 
as high a price as if delivered oftener, The object of our association is sociation manufacture about one- FLEMING BROS. Os , 
the chances are ten to one.that he largely to work on the production fourth of all the creamery butter pro- 921 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ii 
will do so. All men in different pro- side, thus aiding patrons in raising duced in the United States. 

























enti meceeniene 
Ewery part that went 
into them was fished, 


Mixed The Parts 32-92 
Ran Perfectly 2s \2:2== 


in twenty that any piece was put 
back into the machine from which 
it had been taken. 

Then we sent those twenty Tubulars to our big 
testing room, where every Tubular is given an 
actual running test, and had ewery one of the 
twenty tested. Every one of them ran 
perfectly showing that every part was perfect 
and interchangeable. 

Tubular is ae 
* See That Can ? 
It Never Moves 


| —" like to know that 

your cream separator 

is so simple and finely made 

| that, if necessary, you can order 

any part and be sure it will fit 
perfectly. 

We insist upon exactness-for every part of 





every Sharples Tubular cream separator. 





Constant tests keep the making of Tubular 





parts perfect. One test, recently made, was 





both unusual and positive proof of Tubular 






exactness. 





We took twenty Tubular Cream Separators, 











at random, 






perfection, sim- 








from our im- 





plicity and su- 














mense ware- 





periority have 









rooms. They 





made Tubulars so popular, all over the world, that 







were already boxed for shipment. We had the Tubular factory is the largest and finest separa- 
those twenty cases opened. We had those tor works in the world. We also have branch 
twenty Tubulars taken entirely apart. Every factories in Canada and Germany. 






Tubular sales for 1908 were way ahead of 
1907—out of sight of most, if not all, competitors 
combined. The plumb 
bob, and other improve- 
ments on our 1909 Tu- 
bular ““A’’ will make 1909 
better yet. Write for 
catalog No. 100, fully 
describing the finest 
cream separator money 
can buy. 


part was taken from the frames and separated 
into single pieces, down to the smallest screw 
and spring. All the The supply can is set low and on the side of Sharples Separa- 
separate un- tors. It is easy to fill, always steady, and need not be lifted off to 
marked pieces, remove either the milk and cream covers or the bowl from the 
from those twenty machine. The supply cans on all otherseparators are directly over 
Tubul the bowls and must be lifted off before bowls can be removed from 
ubulars, were such machines, which is doubly unhandy if the can is full. 
mixed together ina 


singleheap.trerve ‘The Sharples Separator Co. 


had those twenty Tubu- WEST CHESTER, PENNA. Portland, Ore. 
lars put together again. Chicago, Fil. San Francisco, Cal. 


























Toronto, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
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Time for Dairy Cows to Freshen 


[From Page 410] 

the game in two directions- when 
1 have my cows freshen in the fall. 
First, I get more milk in 12 months 
from the same cow, same feed and 
jabor. Second, I produce the largest 
quantity at that season when prices 

highest 

Satisfactory Cow Stall 

{ would also call attention to the 
style of cow stall I use. As a suit- 
ble one-for the average farmer, I 
believe it’is unsurpassed. The prin- 
ciple is this: A hayrack so construct- 
ed as to force the cow to stand well 
pack in her stall while on her feet, 
but with plenty of room ‘below it to 
allow the cow to lie down well up in 
the forward part of the'stall, A strip 
of board placed just in front of 
ner hind feet, so that as she lies down 
uncomfortable for her if she 
not lie entirely forward of. this 
It also serves to hold bedding 
in place. The cow is tied with halter 
ope or chain, and has considerable 
freedom of movement. 


Why He Prefers Holsteins 


W. WOOD, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS 


is 


1s 
aoes 
strip. 





Holsteins excel in milk production; 


breed is also superior for. veal 
production and valuable for beef. 
For generations the natural condi- 


under which these cattle have 
developed have been most fa- 
for this combination of qual- 
Looking upon one of its model 

the broad ioin and rump seems 

the place for the growth of the 

t quality of beef and the fit sup- 
port of the capacious udder. The 
traight quarters and well-rounded 
body cannot detract from milk pro- 


rabie 


tion. The calves are large at 
h, and: grow and. fatten with great 
dity The breeders in Holland 
always avoided inbreeding. In 


this breed has maintained 
of vital force, I 
almost every cli- 


I of that 
igh standard 


I t to its use in 


that will freely consume the rough- 
age of our farms and transmute it 
into valuable products (milk, butter, 
veal, beef) are more vyaluable than 
those that require the costlier com- 
mercial feeds. These cattle, from 
ecalfhood upward, are by no means 
choice in the quality of their food. 

Quantity of production and per- 
sistency of milking during long pe- 
riods are weil-known characteristics 
of this breed. Dropping her first 
calf at about two years old, an aver- 
age cow of this breed, if well cared 
for, will produce from 5000 to 6000 
pounds milk in ten months, and she 
will increase this production each 
and every year until, at five years old, 
she will give from 7000 to 9000 pounds. 
The quality of this milk will range 
from 3 to 4% fat, and from 9 to 10% 
solids not fat. 

In 1880 the cow Aaggie made a 
record of 18,004 pounds milk within 
one year from date of calving. This 
record was almost universally regard- 
ed as an impossibfiity. Among those 
that joined in this view was Prof 
Long of England, then publishing a 
large work on dairy husbandry, which 
was widely subscribed for in_ this 
country, and issued in quarterly 
numbers, In August, 1885, the owners 
of Aaggie commenced a record of the 
cow, Clothilde. They invited public 
scrutiny of this record during its full 
progress. A number of persons in- 
terested themselves in it in order to 
learn the amount of her production 
beyond a doubt, among which were 
leading men connected with dairy 
publications. At different periods, in- 
cluding one during the last week of 


her record, she’ was under the official | 
watch care of the superintendent of | 


Holstein advanced registry. Her rec- 
ord for the year was 26,021 pounds 
milk. 

Rosa Bonheur Fifth, in a six weeks" 
test, produced 135 pounds butter, or 
a daily average of 3.23 pounds. 

Belle-Sarcastic, in a six weeks’ test, 
produced 136 pounds, or a daily av- 
erage of 3.26 pounds, That the Hol- 
stein is unapproached by any breed 

















, including that of northern Rus- of cattle in the production of large 
early up to the Arctic circle. quantities of milk no one will deny. 
He in. America the breed is as My observations lead me to believe 
I > as our native cattle, and calves that the highest yields of butter have 
aised without difficulty. been obtained from cows yielding 
‘here can be no profit in animals the largest quantities of milk. This 
— 
INTERESTING RECORD OF A COLLEGE HEIFER 
The accompanying illustration shows Tormentor’s Nicollette, a three- 


r-old cow 


owned by Iowa state college of Ames. 
produced 5790 pounds of milk which tested 6% butter fat. 


In a one years test 
The total 


“mated butter fat for one year was 351 pounds 15 ounces. The cow was 


voung when the test began, being only two years and one_ 
She gives promise of being a good producer. 


She weighed 960 pounds. 


onsume only the necessary food 
port The more they can con- 
and assimilate above 
profitable. The other 
s in the fact that dairy 
should by no means be choice 
iuality of their food. Cows 


aigest 
more 


teristic 


month 


seems also to apply to the cows of | 
the other breeds, 
the official tests of the Jerseys at the 
world’s fair confirm this view. 


and the results of 





Green Geese grown on good grass 


give good goslings. 













Your Cow will Give 


more milk if you feed her right 
What does she need? More protein. And that is the 
one thing not available in your home-grown grains and’ 


roughages. 
uftalo Gluten Feed perfectly that need. 
PP oer Te wget wh coy This feed is the protein of corn concentrated. 


and may be fed constantly without putting your cow off her feed. 
Buffalo Gluten Feed will ensure a 
heavier flow of milk than any other 
dairy feed. 

Its use will give you a larger net profit 
from each cow. 

BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED . 
has been fed with profit and satisfaction by 
dairymen throughout the United States for the 
last twenty-five years. We have letters from 

















It is made from shelled corn 




























hests of them. Write us and see what 
say. 
Corn Products Refining 








Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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She Won the Sweepstakes 


—at the State Fair, and in talking with her owner he said that the secret of 
his success was good stock and good care. It is surprising how well it pays 
to give farm animals a little good care. 
It simply means making their quarters sweet and sanitary and ridding 
their bodies from lice, mites, ticks and all other vitality-consuming p 
which sap the life-blood and keep them in a lousy, unthrifty condition. 
You can't raise the standard of your stock and raise these pests at the 
Sametime. They eat up your profits faster than you can make them. 


If you will get a can of HYGENO DIP and DISINFECTANT 
~ the greatest insect destroyer and disease 
preventive ever produ —and try it for 30 or 60 
days, you’ never be without it. It brings rest 
and comfort to gomered stock. 


es slee 
coats, healthy ies. Returns dollars in pro- 
fit for every penny it costs. Positively pre- 
vents all contagious diseases. Sold by dealers, 
If yours can’t supply you sent te = Accept no 
THE HYGENO DISINFECTANT CO., 


820 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 
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and DISINFECTANT 








Save 20e Per Sheep Ss tev Stoart stearing wachine $Q)-75 


ay you to own this wonderful shear- 
ing machine. It does not cut or hack sheep like hand shears and gets 
one pound and It shears — kind of wool easily 
and quickly. WE GU 25 YEARS. gears are cut from 
solid metal, not cast;all wearing parts are file hard; spindles are 
and polished, and the driving mechanism js enclosed from dust and 
dirt and runs in oil. 95 per cent of all the shearing machines used 
the world are Stewart patents. Send $2.00 with your order and we 
ship C. O. D. for the balance. VALUABLE BOOK “‘ How to Shear 
Sheep,” by the champion shearer of the’ world, will interest you, 
Send for free copy and our big new catalokue eS 
line of shearing machines on earth. It will pay you. t 4 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 2350ntre st, Chicage 


Always Mention 
This Journal 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


If you have but five sheep it will 








In writing any of our adver; 
tisers. . You will get a very, 
quick reply if you do. 
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Gone A ORCHARD 


MAKING THE 
| Get the Best 
HENGH’S .2",) “ 
Steel Ball — 





A Good Corey Pump earns 
big profits and lasts for years 
The Eclipse 
isa a a 8 prac- 
tical fruit growers we 
were using the com- 
mon sprayers in our 
own orchards—found 
H their defects and then 
i invented The Eclipse. Its 
:. success practically forced us 
: into manufacturing on a large 
; scale, You-take no chances. 

We have done all the experi- 
?} menting. 


Large fully itlustrated 
Catalogue and Treatise 
on Spraying—FREE. 



































4 _. Follow the Cycle with 


Bradley’s Fertilizers 


and Modern Rotation 


“T find that as I have increased from year to year 
the amount of fertilizer used on my potato crop, 
the easier it has been for me to pay for the fertilizer.” 
(So writes one of our customers.) 


Farming on this 












This is the First 


Sine Year plan with 
kind of Potatoes, Oats, Modern Labor 
. Yield, Yield, Saving 
Farming 300 Bushels 50 to 60 Bushels Machinery 
Per Acre. 
gives annual 
that makes Third returns often 
Year 
Year equal to the valuc 
h 
Farms wort 2 Tons or over 2} Tons or over of the land under 
ne Market Hay cultivation 
$100 to $200 Per Per 
pn — and keeps up 
soil fertility 


per acre 


The above cycle snows how this customer as well as other 
successful farmers make it pay to increase their use of Bradley’s 
Fertilizer. On the fifth year the land is again planted to 
potatoes with a good grass sod, produced by the Bradley's 
Fertilizer, ‘plowed under. The second year another field is 
planted to potatoes, the third year another, and the fourth 
another, so that the rotation never ceases. 

It is becoming the custom among the most successful 
farmers to use one ton per acre of Bradley’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers on potatoes, and besides growing a large crop they find 
that a good quantity of the-plant food remains to benefit the 
succeeding grain and hay crops. 

Write to us or apply to our nearest local agent for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


2 Rector Street, New York 


a 92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 














TREE 
FRUIT 
Cover Crops for Orchard 


PROF G. F, WARREN, N J EXPEB sta 

Tillage burns out the humus and 
calls for a new_supply. It lets the 
air in, like opening the drafts of a 
stove. The higher the state of cul- 
tivation the more humus needed. We 
must supply this either in barnyard 
manure or by cover crops, Manure 
is expensive, cover crops are relative- 
ly cheap, and may be made to furnish 
the nitrogen and humus at the same 
time. We pay 15 to 20 cents a pound 
for nitrogen when we get it in a fer- 
tilizer bag, but we can get along very 
well without applying any if we plow 
under = clover. Occasionally the or- 
chard may need humus without ad- 
ditional nitrogen; then we may use 
rye, wheat, oats, buckwheat, or let 
the summer grass and other weeds 
grow as a cover crop. Such a condi- 
tion does not often arise in practice, 
for few soils ineNew Jersey are trou- 
bled with too much nitrogen. 

A common mistake in the use of 
cover crops is in letting them grow 
too late in the spring. We sometimes 
forget that we are raising fruit, not 
clover. . The time. to plow is when it 
will do the fruit the most good; gen- 
erally this is before the clover has 
made much growth in the spring. But 
we do not accomplish all that we ex- 
pect when. we leave the clover so long: 
Befere it blossoms it has in it about 
all the plant food. that it is going to 
take up. But no matter how small 
the clover is, the ground should be 
plowed at.the time when the trees 
need tillage. 

Perhaps the following is as near 
to a general rule as can be given. It 
agrees closely with the present prac- 


tice» of many of our best growers. « 


Plow the land deep before planting; 
raise corn or other tilled crops for 
two or three years, plowing as deeply 
as possible without injuring the roots. 
Each year a larger space should be 
left around the trees, so that the 
corn will not interfere with them. 
Crimson clover may be sown in the 
corn at the last cultivation and -be 
plowed under early in the spring be- 
fore it has made much growth. 

After the second or third vear the 
land should be given over entirely. to 
the orchard. It should be plowed 
early, before the weeds or clover have 
grown very much, plowing shallower 
than in the first years. Continue til- 
lage with a cutaway or spring-tooth 
harrow until the middle of July or 
August 1, then sow 15 to 20 pounds 
of crimson clover seed to the acre, 
or the summer grass and weeds may 
be allowed to grow. It is not always 
necessary to sow clover every year. 
If the trees are tilled too. late in the 
season, there is danger that they 
will make too much growth in the fall 
and be more likely to winterkill. On 
some of the sandy soils it is not neces- 
sary to plow every year. Some years 
the soil may be worked up with 4 
cutaway or disk harrow. 

Storing Up Tree Food—aA tree grows 
its twigs early in the season, but is 
not idle the remainder of the summer, 
says Prof G. F. Warren of New Jet- 
sey. It is developing its buds and 
storing food for next year. All our 
farm crops have a period ‘for storage 
for food. In the asparagus this & 
very marked. Our asparagus is prac 
tically all grown the summer before 
we market it; that is, the food % 
stored up in the roots. Therefore, 
we get little, if any, returns from % 
fertilizer the year that it is applied. 
To a large extent we also grow our 
fruit crops the year before we mar 
ket them, The buds must be formed 
and food must be stored in the tree 
the year before the crop is picked. 



























The Best Nozzles—By Prof 
under- 


Fru growers, as rule, 
stand that the fu should be 
used aS prey entree when the 


spores have paar SP and haves 
penetrated the tissues the fungus has 
passed beyond the reach of a surface 
application. While some benefit may 
derive from spraying after the fungus 
is at work, it is largely, if not en- 
tirely, in the way of preventing the 
spread of the disease to other parts 
of the plant or fruit. In a general 
way, then, it can be said that the 
only way to obtain perfect “results 
from spraying is to make the _ first 
pplication before the attack has 
ommenced, and renew it sufficiently 
ften to keep all parts of the trees 
covered with the fungicide during the 
eriod of its activity. 

So far as the insecticides are con- 
erned, early sprayings are also neceés- 
ary, aS nearly all of the more 
troublesome insects injure plants by 
eating the foliage or other exposed 
parts. Although they can generally be 
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BEST, TIME TO SPRAY TREES 


Spray to Prevent Fungous Injury~Begin Early for Codling Moth— 
Five Sprayings Often Necessary—Do the Work Thoroughly— 


L. R. Taft, Michigan 


ond, or within three weeks from the 


time the petais have fallen, having 
in mind the importance of keeping 
the fruit-and foliage covered with the 
spray mixture, and -it- may be desir- 
@ble-in, some cases to -~-shorten the 
period between the sprayings. This 
will -be: made-at-about the time that 
the. first larve of the codling moth 
hatch.. The eggs will have been laid 
upon the foliage and fruit over a 
period of perhaps three weeks, and 
will hatch in about ten days from the 
time they are laid. 

This third spraying, then, should 
suffice to destroy practically all of the 
first brood, and if the second spray- 
ing was properiy done the larve that 
are not destroyed while making their 
way to the calyx will be poisoned 
when they attempt to eat into the 
fruit at that point. One should have 
in mind the impertance of keeping all 
parts of the trees coated with bor- 
deaux and an arsenite at this time, 
as a protection against fungous dis- 




















BUNCH OF 


markets, 
practically 

winter The 
the effect of their 
has been noticed, it is better to 
the rem<¢ just before the 
are likel to appear. 
a rule, it is advisable to spray 
apples all other fruits 
the blossoms open. This 
not only destroy many 
canker worms and 
insects, but if done 
time the blossoms 
can be _ coated 
nd can thus be saved 
fungi, to which 
t are quite subject if cold, wet 
Weather prevails 

A second application should always 
be made within a week after the 
petals have fallen. In cases where the 

application was made at exactly 

the right time, and it has not been 
washed off, it will, perhaps, be fully 
€ vell to wait four or five days after 
the petals of a given variety - have 
cropped, but it should’ by all méans 
be « mpleted within a week, and the 
Sooner the better after the petals are 
ol, unless one can be sure that the 
young fruits are well coated with the 
fungicide. So far as the codling moth 
fs concerned, the best time for mak- 
ing this application will be after the 
stamens have had time to dry up and 
before the calyx lobes close. 

The third .application should be 
made about two weeks after the sec- 


l in check after 


not only but 
fore 
ation will 
e curculio, 
Other leaf-eating 
at just the right 
blossom stalks 

th bordeaux, a 


irom the attack of 


FLORIDA GRAPE FRUIT 


This healthful fruit from Florida 
Of late years the price has been quite reasonable so that it is 
within the reach of all who can afford green fruit of any kind 
accompanying illustration shows six large specimens. 


is very popular in the northern 


eases and the codling moth, as well as 
other leaf-eating insects. If this third 
application is washed off before July 
1 it should be repeated. 

At least one other application 
should be -made to late varieties of 
apples to protect them from the sec- 
ond brood of the codling moth and 
from the attack of apple scab. 

The second brood of the codling 
moth does not, as a rule, hatch be- 
fore the middle of August. The sea- 
son may make a difference of ten days 
at any given point, and as there is 
fully that difference between the 
northern and southern counties of the 
state, in the time when the first moths 
appear, it can be seen that no positive 
date can be fixed, especially as it is 
not uncommon to have the moths ap- 
pear over a period of from two to 
three weeks. They generally continue 
to deposit eggs for a week or ten 
days. 

A fifth application is recommended 
for the codling moth to be given to 
winter varieties of apples from August 
10 to 15. For this spraying it will 
generally suffice to use only an. ar- 
senite, except in cases where they are 
quite subject to the attack of apple 
scab, and where the weather is favor- 
able for its development, especially 


longer any ex-- 
cuse, rr 
Farmer, for 
you having 
stumpy fields, The 
problem is solved for 
everybody with the 
latest steel Hercules 
Stump Puller. It is the 
only all-steel stumppul- 
ler andis the only one 
that uses triple-power. 


Hitch On—The Stump is Bound to Come 


The strength is there and the power isthere. You may have had trouble with iron 
but this Hercules genuine steel puller is a different matter. It has 400% more strength th 
the best iron puller ever made, and with our triple-power attachment a one-third greater pull 
is developed, The Hercules is in a class by itself. 

dt és the only stump puller that is guaranteed for three years. The 
only stump puller made with double safety raichets, making them doubly 
safe. The only stums puller having all bearings and working parts 
turned, finished and machined, reducing Sriction, increasing jower 
and ing it extremely light running. 


Look At This Table = 


You will see why we have made the Hercules of steel. The table 
gives the strength per square inch of each different material. Steel is 
the only material for the Hercules. 


Don’t Risk Dynamite 


It’s dangerous and it’scostly. Besides, it only shatters the 
stump and leaves the roots in the ground to grow again. The 
Hercules pulls roots and all, big stumps and small stumps, 

sized green trees, hedgerows, etc, It is the machine 
or satisfactory work and keeping down the expense. Investi- 
= itnow. Our little books are eye openers for people who 
ve clearing todo. Let us send them to you. 
Free. Write today. 


Hercules Manufactu 
_ 823 17th St., Centerville, 


Cast Irop 
16500 Ibs. 


Copper 
19000 Ibs. 


Bronze 
36000 Ibs, 


Malleable Iron 
40000 Ibs. 


Wrought Iron 
47000. Ibs, 








Get more 

Use the Planet Jr. Com- 
bination Garden tools, and 
you'll do better work; save 
two-thirds your time; and 
get a better yield. 

There’s nothing like a 
Planet Jr. for profitable q 
gardening or farming. 
Every tool fully guaranteed. 


out of your garden 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe 
saves time, labor, seed and money. Adjustable in a minute to 
sow all garden seeds, hoe, cultivate, weed, or plow. Pays foe 


itself quickly, even in small 

No. Planet Jr. Bouble-Wheel Hoe, bet wy oa 

vator and Plow, the handiest implement ever made for 
truckers and gardeners. Specially designed to work ex 

tremely close to plants without injury. 
Write for our 1909 free illustrated 

which describes 45 Planet Jr. ing 
ciuding Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, 

e- d Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, 

; ieteeee: Orchard- and Beet Cultivators, 


S. L. Allen & Co, 
Box 1107E, Philadelphia, Pa, 


































PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don't touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn « 
smoother, straighter furrow. Holds plow steady in stoniest 
ground. A licht boy or woman can do the "> Dat 
Days Work in 2 
| and all the drudgery avoided. As good on aa hill as 
on flat land plow, Saree the plow points and carries the 
VF ow anywhere. No use for wagon or stone boat, 

try it 10 Bays at My Risk. Write for descriptive 

sodeter and full particulars. “ Ageats wanted, 

L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14 Cortiand, WN. ¥. 


“SCALECIDE” 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all soft bodied cocking insects without ona 















more effective and cheaper —y Lime 8u'phu:. Notan ng 
rite for FREE sample anc ¢noorsements of leading trt veh | ~ ee and ¢é have wixae it toe 
years ET DIARY WITH SPRAY CALENDAR FREE IF YOU MENTION @ . iB paren 


gal. can $1.00 f. o. b. New York, 


K 
Prices: 60 gal. bbl. $25.00; 30 gal. Gn 618, ox. can $6.00, $3.25; 1 
raying Ww VOnRK last chance, 
K CITY. 


al. 
One gallon makes 16 to 20 allons epra ora. adding water. Crder pew spring 5 
B/G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS. Dept. 0 50 CHURCH ST. 


The “POMEROY” Hardy 
English Walnut Trees 


Write for illustrated booklet and prices of trees. 
A. C. POMEROY, English Walnut Farm, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 















if the fruit and foliage do not seem to 
[To Page 418] 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Cider. Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam _ engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch 


Wenarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New Yor | 





MAPLE SAP: TIME 


1,000,000 
Strawberry PLANTS 


Large stock of thrifty, young plants from the 
famous “ Heritage strain.” Prolific bearer. 
Also Trees, Vines, California Privet, Aspar- 
agus-Roots, Garden Tools, Spray Pumps, ete. 
Catalog Free. Write today. 

Arthur J. Collins, Box O, Moorestown, N. Jd. 
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MAKE HAY 


WHILE THE 
SUN SHINES 


You can make every mo- 
ment count by using these 


WALTER A. WOOD 





7 Hurry-up ” Machines WALTER A. WOOD STEEL ‘TEDOE 
They do the work quicker and better 
is an 
All steel construction. 


The Walter A. Wood Tedder 
and - simplicity. 


which also save the machine from 


to the value of your hay by preventing sun bleach. 
you will say it is “the best constructed tedder on the market.” Ou 
Its sure acting dumping device is 


take is of all steel construction. 


put in operation by a touch on the foot lever. 
Oil-tempered, crucible 


3-piece hubs. 








than you can do it by hand. 
ideal combination of strength 
Vibration absorbed by springs 
Easily adjusted. It adds 
When you see it 


Our 


strain. 


Wheels have renewable 
steel, coil spring teeth. Rakes 
clean and hay does not get 





WALTER A. WOOD SELF-DUMP RAKE 


Dpuid, 





tangled in wheels. Examine 
these machines at our deal- 
er’s. If you don’t know his 
address write us. Read our 
illustrated catalog. 


Walter A. Wood Mowing 
and Reaping Machine Co. 


BOX 807 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
THE LEADING INDEPENDENT CONCERN 














COMBINATION 


SPRAYER 


—-aseprays 

notatoes, 

strawberries, truck, etc., 4 rows ata 
time. Also a first-class orchard and 
vineyard sprayer. Handiest sprayer 
made. Pushes easy as is well-balanced. 
Develops high pressure from big wheel. 
Cheap in price, light, 


- | 
horse. Is [RNS Mepsvopag.uctemeianr.\ aoe 
made for 
hard service. One-piece, heavy-an- 
gle-iron frame, cypress wood tank 60 
to 100 gallon, metal wheels, nozzles 
adjusted to rows by the feet of the ope- 
rator as the machine moves along. 

All HURST Spray- 





strong and durable. 
Brass ball-valves, 
Brass plunger, strain- 
er, etc., Vapor spray 
prevents blight, scab, 


ON “FREE TRIAL” 

NO BANK DEPOSIT 
Pay us out of the “extra profit” 
—when you sell your crop. 


ers—GUARANTEED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Shipped on ‘‘free 
trial’? without-a- 
cent-in-advance, 











rot and bugs from 
cutting your crop in half and doubles 
your crop. The extra profit of “one 
acre” will more than pay for it the first 
season. The HURST Horse-Power 
Sprayer (shown below) is the sprayer 
vprowers of potatoes, fruit, 

m Vineyards, etc. “Notree 

; too high, no field too 

big for this king of 

sprayers.” Simple 

in construc tion, 

powerful presstre, 





easy on man and 


no-bank- deposit, 
and “‘no strings’? to OUR free-trial 
offer. Shipped direct to you at dealer's 
wholesale prices. You are under no 
obligations whatever to keep our ma- 
chines if not fully satisfied. Write to- 
day for Spraying-Guide, Catalog and 
Special Free Offer to *‘first’’in 

each locality this season. Be 

first to write and save money. 

Don’t put it off but write now, 

and save money. All our ma-4 

chines are sold subject to the 

same liberal offer. 


H. t. HURST MFG. CO., 56° North St., Canton, Onto 
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Making Good Maple Products 
*4. E, SHERBURNE, VERMONT 


To make syrup that will please and 
be just the same every time, the hap- 
hazard, by-guess rule has got to go. 
Buy a thermometer, a good, big one 
that doesn’t need magnifying glasses 
to accompany it, find the degree that 
suits your elevation, where syrup will 
weigh 11 pounds to the gallon; run 
syrup through a felt strainer, seal Th 
air-tight cans while hot, to prevent 
crystallization, and you will have on 
article that will be delicious any time 
of year you see fit to open it. 

If we could make maple syrup in 
a perfectly pure state, we would have 
very nearly, if not quite, a water 
white product, with a splendid maple 
flavor, which would be quite differ- 
ent from the flavor we are accus- 
tomed to. If we were to look over 
the equipment of the average sugar 
orchard we would find the buckets 
more or less rusty, the spouts in the 
same condition, the’»pans devoid of 
tin to some extent. A lot of this ox- 
ide ay free iron gets into the syrup 
during the process of making, and 
helps to give it that red color. While 
a certain amount of iron may be good 
for the system, probably most of us 
prefer to take it in prescribed quan- 
tities rather than to have it served in 
maple sugar. 

Many of us are equipped with sap 
boiling devices inadequate’ to keep up 
with a heavy flow of sap. Conse- 
quently, the surplus has to be stored 
until a convenient time comes for 
boiling. This principle is entirely 
wrong, as sap begins to deteriorate 
the moment it leaves the tree, and 
any undue lengthening of the proc- 
ess of evaporation necessarily cheap- 
ens the product. The modern way 
of making sugar is to get an evapo- 
rator that will handle the flow of sap 
the same day it reaches the sugar 
heuse, thus doing away with the 
sleepless all-night vigil. 


Wash the Buckets Out 


Did 
make 


you ever see a dairyman try 
gilt-edged butter by wash- 
ing his milk utensils only once a 
month or thereabouts? And _= yet 
otherwise good sugar makers will put 
out their buckets and leave them 
without washing the whole season 
through, to sour no less than do milk 
vessels. It is no great task to scald 
the buckets as often as seems neces- 
sary during the season, for two men 
can take in and put back 400 buckets 
in half a day, and the quality of the 
product is enough better to more than 
pay for time and labor expended, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction one 
has of producing an article that can 
be easily exchanged for the elusive 
dollar. 

Without covers, you get the wash 
of the trees in addition to the water 
when it storms, the bark from chaf- 
ing limbs, the dead leaves from the 
ground, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention, all of which give ma- 
ple sugar a color and a flavor that 
never belonged to it. Specifications 
for a cover we use are as follows: A 
1,-inch basswood board a little larger 
than the bucket you wish to cover, a 
%-inch cleat on bottom, just fitting 
spugly, serves to hold cover in place 
on the bucket, which has a %-inch 


hole just under rim to admit the 
spout. A -inch cleat on top, 2 
inches wide, effectually prevents 


warping, and serves as a sort of han- 
dle when putting cover into place. 
This cover, when well made and 
painted, should last a lifetime, and if 
placed upon a bucket for which it 
was fitted, is, perhaps, ell things con- 


sidered, one of the most satisfactory 
covers you ever saw. Fitting tightly 
to the bucket, it is not flopping 


*Address delivered before the Ver- 
mont sugarmakers’ association it 
3urlington January 5. 









around in the wind, and keeps the aiy 
from blowing up the spout, thus pro- 
longing the flow of sap. 

You cannot make the best sugar 
with rusty ytensils. Buy new occa- 
sionally. ~You cannot make the best 
sugar by storing sap until a conven. 
ient time for,boiling. You cannot 
make godustivar the whole season 
through without keeping your buck- 
ets and other utensils sweet and clean. 
You cannot make good sugar at ali 
times without covers to your buckets, 


Making Covers for Sap Buckets 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE SUGAR MAKER 










\ 
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Those who have a maple sugar bush 
may be interested in knewing how to 
make a home- 

made cover for 

the buckets; one 

which will be 

durable, easily 

SAP BUCKET COVER @Pplied, and thor- 
oughly effective. You want 
which will give the least hindrance 
possible in gathering sap. The ob<- 
ject of the cover is to keep out dirt, 
keep sap cool, and also save the sap 


a cover 


during rainy weather. Syrup made 
from covered buckets is lighter and ‘ 
brings a better price. Therefore, a ’ 
little money invested in covers is ‘ 


well spent. 

I have used covers five years of dif- 
ferent patterns, and would not under~ ‘ 
take to make sugar without a cover, y 
My homemade cover can be put to- p 
gether as follows: Take a piece of I 
sheet iron, say gauge 28, that is, 13 5-7 ‘ 
inches by 14 inches long; cut a hole I 
% inch in diameter, 4% inch from the 
edge, and in the middle of the 13 5-7- g 
inch side, shown in a4 in the diagram. e 

Then bend over 1% inches of the tl 
side with the hole in it. Bend until lH 
at right angles to the main surface of 


a ow 


the covér. To hang it upon a tree te 
place the hole in the cover, flange gi 
down over the hole in the tree. Then I 

st 


insert your spout and do not drive too 
hard. Hang on your bucket and you 
will not have to spend any time dur 
ing the season digging out snow, 
emptying out rain water, or throw- 
ing away pails of sap. This cover will 
turn on the spout as you tip the pail, 
and you can lift it up to take off the 
bucket. It is the best and simplest 
cover I have ever seen. Mine cost me 
in actual cost About 2 4-7 cents each, 
and a freight charge of 82 cents for 
7000 covers. 
If a farmer 
let him buy black 
28, in bundles of ten sheets. Each 
sheet is 28 inches by 96 inches. Cut 
each sheet shortways into seven strips 
Then each strip is cut in the middle 
You can do this with a good pair of 
tinners’ shears. The corners can be 
trimmed if desired. After cutting @ 
%-inch hole for the spout, take 4 
%-inch piece of iron pipe, 1 foot long, 
and bring down to an edge by filing 
the outside. Sharpen it like a chisel 
and place your sheet iron on the end 
of a piece of wood. The sharpened 
pipe can be very readily driven 
through. It will be well to paint the 
covers to keep them from rusting. . 
In Separating, the milk should be 
poured directly into the supply can of 
the separator without the interven- 
tion of any strainer and while it still f 
contains its animal heat. The cream &o7 
I 


wants to make them, 
sheet steel gauge 





should be caught in deep, narrow cans 
for cooling. The farmer should be 











provided with a thermometer and ing 
some instrument for stirring the a 

eream. Wat 
I 

BUSINESS NOTICE enc 

Mag; 

“For the Land’s Sake use Bow stro) 

ker’s Fertilizers; they enrich A. thor; 

earth and those who till if. — Sider 

Powker Fertilizer Co., Boston, Ne aa 





York, or Buffalo, who make attrac- 
tive propositions to farmers — 
will act as agents, Jilustrate 
catalog free.” 
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Combating the Onion Maggot 





In response to the following inquiry 
concerning the onion maggot, ,we 

rote a number of growers and ento- 

ologists for methods an experi- 
ence. From the replies we have 
selected those most likely to prove iné 
teresting and helpful.—T[Bditor. 

We suffered losses from the ravages 
of onion maggots last season and 
have been negligent about investiga- 
tion of causes, as we had never had 

trouble of this kind before. Our 
land grew celery crops in 1903-1906, 
gnd then we turned to onions in 1907- 
i908 and want to grow onions on 
the same ground this year, but hesi- 
tate on account of the maggots. Please 
give us some help in this matter.— 

Jordan Brothers, Wayne County, O. 

Onion maggots are very destructive, 
| like cutworms, they come and go, 
I have never made a success by using 


nicals.. I run cultivators through 
field twice a week, cut and chop 
soil up, making it very uncom- 
ible for the worms, which have 
- damaged me very much. The 
preventive for them and cut- 
ms is to keep the ground clean of 
is and trash. I have had best 
ess growing onions on same 


nd by fertilizing every year. I 
1 light coat of manure, which 
ins the necessary amount of am- 


, then 10 to 12% available phos- 


| acid and not less than 8 to 
It K O potash. After the onions 
p I sow broadcast nitrogen, but 


people go to this trouble. In ad- 
dition, I use a fertilizer with nitro- 
n it. The best sort of fertilizer 
only be determined by knowing 
the requirements of the ground.— 
lenry Price, Hardin County, O. 
had no experience in pro- 
g onion fields from onion mag- 
so I would advise writing to Dr 
Chittenden, who makes a special 
study of garden insects. On the basis 
of ir experience with the cabbage 
szot, I would advise changing the 
fields each year whenever it is prac- 


I ave 


ticable, and the use of fertilizers to 
promote a vigorous growth at the 
start The insect passes the winter 


a puparium, which is comparable 
chrysalis of the moth or but- 

: Mr Chittenden says that sta- 
ble inure and organic fertilizers are 
apt to induce infestation, as one spe- 
eles of maggot attacking onions 
breeds as well in excrements and 


other decomposed material—I[P. J. 

Parrott, New York Experiment Sta- 
tion 

Probably the best treatment for 

maggots with all crops is carbolic 

emulsion. This insecticide is 

hot repellent and a contact poison. 

It be made by using one pound 

rd soap, one gallon of water and 

If galion of ecrude_  carbolic 

Dilute with 35 parts of water 

ply as a spray at the base of 


ating operations at in- 

of ten days until the maggots 
ippeared. 

onions are ‘grown on the 

nd year after year, fertilizer 

used freely every year. 

proper amount of humus in 

t l, it is often profitable to use 

to the while one ton 

lered a application. A 


ts, repe 


acre, 
fair 


containing 4% of nitrogen, 
é sphoric acid and 10% of 
i 11 generally give good re- 


‘op-dressing several.times dur- 
ason with nitrate of soda is 
ndable practice—[R. L. 
ite College, Pa. 


had little personal experi- 
‘ treatment for the onion 
The us¢ of fertilizer is 
recommended by some au- 
and I think kainit is con- 


st effective for this pur- 


} 
| ¢ t 


none of the fertilizers can 
d very effective. This may 
ti 1 regularly as a fertilizer, or 
*“PPled directly*to the surface adja- 


cent to the plants, for the sake of. get- 


ting the concentrated effect at points 
where the insects are at work. if 


used as a general fertilizer on land 
used continuously for onions, repeated 
applications would be desirable. Mag- 


gots of this species do not pass the | 
winter ‘like cutworms, but as matune | 


maggots, or in pupa ar adult stage, 
and eggs are deposited by adult flies 
in the early summer? and the mag- 
gots of two or three generations de- 
velop during the season. Aside from 
the effeet on maggots, I cowld not give 
an opinion as to the best fertilizer for 
the onion crop.—[Prof Herbert Os- 
born, Ohio State University. 


Prof J. B. Smith’s Advice 


Onion maggots change to the pupal 
stage in late fall, and do not winter 
as maggots. Some of them come out 
as flies before frost finally sets ig, 
and these live through the winter in 


barns, drying houses and buildings 
of that character, ready to~ begin 
work in spring. Others remain in 


the pupal stage unchanged during the 
winter, and the flies make their ap- 
pearance in spring as soon as the 
soil warms up, 

As to the best treatment, that va- 
ries somewhat in different localities, 
and consists largely in farm practice. 
In the first place, onions should not 
be grown any longer than absolutely 
necessary on any one piece of ground. 
As a second step, every infested plant 
should be taken out and destroyed as 
soon as noticed, particularly in the 
fall, when onions are harvested, The 
infested onions should not be left in 
the row or.in the field. This is quite 
the general practice, and it is about 
as bad a one as can be followed. If 
the infested onions are gathered up 
and destroyed it will make a very 
important difference in the amount 
of infestation the following spring. 
One of our largest growers in New 
Jersey depends upon this practice al- 
most entirely, and he has reduced 


VEGETABLE GARDEN | PROBLEMS 


Nitrate ot Soda 


the amount of infestation in his fields , 


to so small a point that the number 
of infested onions found each fall is 
very insignificant. 

The time of planting is important. 
No general rules as to this can be 
given, because no two localities are 
alike. Experience will show the time 
at which onions become infested. On- 
jon seed should be set after the bulk 
of the flies have laid their eggs, and 
this will give the young plants a good 
start before later broods make their 
appearance. Seedlings may be treat- 
ed with carbolic acid emulsion, or- 
with lime and carbolic acid. The car- 
bolic acid is intended to kill the 
young maggots that make their way 
into the seedlings, and it must be ap- 
plied just ds soon as the first trace of 


injury is noticed. The lime and car- 
bolic acid is sprayed over the rows, 
and forms a little coating through 


which the.plants make their way, and 
which forms a protection to them. 
Frequent and thorough cultivation 
as close to the plants as is possible 
is one of 
venting infestation, and digturbs the 
eggs of the insects, 
not on the plant, but rather close to 
it. The eggs dry out very readily and 
the young larva dies in a short time 
if it does not find a plant convenient 
to get into. In disturbing the soil 
around the plants, therefore, it re- 
moves the eggs from them or pulver- 
izes the surface so as to exercise a 
drying effect. This is good practice. 
In effect it is the course of practice 
that the onion growers in New Jersey 
have found to be most satisfactory 
in dealing with the maggots.—[Prof 


J. B. Smith, New Jersey Experiment | 


Station. 





I have been a reader of American | 


Agriculturist for many years. In my |} 


father’s home 40 years ago it was a 
welcome guest, and now in a home of 
my own we are still glad when -the 
mail carrier brings it—{Mrs Nora L, 
Ecker, Gallia County, O. 


the best methods of pre- | 


which are laid, 


| 
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Hitrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


Address Offcoe Nearest You 


Orders for All Quantities Promptty 
Fitted—Write for Quotations 
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Noasle Strainer 
Prevents Clogging 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 1132S ™ GRENLOCH, W. J. 





THEE TANGLEFOOT 


A Sticky Preparation 

Directly to the Bark of 

Will not injure trees. Remains eae 
three months fully exposed to weather. 
Easily applied with a small paddle. A 
pound makes a band 7 to 8 feet long, 
Once applied needs only oeeasional in- 
spection to remove leaves, etc. Un- 
equalled te protect trees from Spring 
and Fall Canker worm, Tussock, Gypsy, 
and Brown-Tail Moths, Fall Web Worm, 
Bag Worm, Climbing Cut Worm, orany 
climbing or creeping pests. Should be 
used before the insects begin to ascend 
the trees. Put up in 1, 3,10 and 20- 
pound cans. 








PRICE 
1 pound cans 8 .30 
3 pound cans 85 
10 pound cans 2.65 
20 pound cans 4.80 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper 





























THE caLsan SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 


EUREKA _| 
Line of Potato Planters 


is the largest as and best, No. 8 being a one 
Horse, o ow 


- 





No.0. Two 
horse. One 
lever controls 


Eareke Fiat 
y Cul- 
in 


goes 





ows all kinds of grate, also al! kinds of grain 
farmer shou the 
writer. B. Terry, of Hudecn, 0.” 
EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 























Early 


grown selected aa stoe 


Barrel (165 Ibe) L stock barrels 83.25 
ach. Sacks free. 
GUNSON, HIGBIE & CO., Dept. A., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


Potatoes |: 


Trish rng aad (white) ; i Bend, Harvest (white); | 
Houlton Rose and Rose. All northern 











PRAY Your Fruits, Crops, 
Poultry Houses, and 
do whitewashing with The 
AUTO-SPRAY. Factory price 

uaranteed to sat F wi 
Auto-Pop Nozzle —— work of eee 
ers. ptt 

Stations and 300,000 othe M4 

panye les and sizes. Spraying Guide 
rite for book, prices and Agency 


Offer. The E. C. Brown Co. 
24 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Buy direct from the biggest 
Spreader factory in the world. 
—My has made it— No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 
made fore in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 

. Here’s the secret and reason: 

— ou a price on one based 

.000 quantity and pay the 
freight Tight” to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, 1 ged roe 
fit, based on this 
ty ona 


CALLOWAY : 





it 12 months if it's not a pa 
have best spreader I woul 





investment How’s that for a fis Ton 
not dare make such an offer. 


This Ad. 
Jobber, Catalog Ho 
Profit 


Get my bran new Props sition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on afirst class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 
back your money prter 


rmers ane stam 


their O. LS oa it. ah, They ait all tried it S20 Gaye fave just just like like i ask you to sete’ it—30 DAYS F REE. 


Socitccsatas tenons ches 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, 

4 simple. nothing to Galea  cunpenn oak 

other spreaders."* - 


with tow prtaes direst 









tats Wacw east sion gene Seronsnr_Yorbe anes 


good 
> Se r 1% the _ best. 


ad a dozen neve they would all 


‘WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 639 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, 1OWA 
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418 ae [18] sett 
Best Tine ‘to Spray Trees 


{From Page 415] 


pa. well covered from the 
praying. 


For the spraying of grapes, pears, 
cherries and Europedn plums exactly 
the same treatment is recommended 
#0 far as the first, second and third 
applications are concerned. For Jap- 
anese plums the only change would be 
a slight reduction in the strength of 
the bordeaux, using only two pounds 
of copper sulphate, where three, or 
perhaps four, pounds might_be used 
upon the other fruits. For the spray- 
dng of peaches the substitution of two 
‘pounds of copper sulphate in 50 gal- 
dons of water is recommended in 
place of the first application of bor- 
deaux. 

The spraying must be done during 
the latter half of March or the first 
half of April as a preventive against 
the attack of the leaf curl. An appli- 
cation of weak bordeaux and an ar- 
« nite can also be made to advantage 
within a week after the fruit has-set 
when the curculio are troublesome, or 
in the case of varieties whose fruit 
fis subject to the attack of brown spot 
and other fungous diseases. Other 
sprayings are seldom desirable on ac- 
count of the danger of injuring the 
foliage. The only exception would be 
in the case of the early varieties of 
peaches and plums and sweet cher- 
ries, which should be sprayed with 
either a self-cooked mixture of lime- 
sulphur, or with a. diluted solution 
when the fruits are about three-quar- 
ters grown, provided the conditions 
are favorable for the attack of brown 
rot. 

In the case of grapes that have been 
seriously injured by black rot, it is 
often a good plan to spray the vines 
while dormant with copper sulphate 
solution, two pounds in fifty gallons 
of water, or with bordeaux when the 
blossom buds first show, following it 
up with the first, second and third ap- 
plications mentioned above. As a 
rule, this will suffice. If there is much 
Tot present the latter part of July 
upon unsprayed vineyards, and con- 
ditions are favorable for its spread, 
another application, which would be 
the fifth if the above recommendations 
\are followed, can often be made with 
profit. For this spraying it would be 
well to use no more lime than of cop- 
per sulphate, and a somewhat smaller 
quantity might be employed, thus 
jessening the danger of spotting the 
fruit. The samé practice may also be 
followed when bordeaux is used upon 
winter varieties of apples and pears, 
or upon late varieties of plums after 
the first of August. 

Thorough Spraying Is Necessary 

Lack of thoroughness results from 
two causes: Either a low pressure 
was carried, which threw a coarse 
spray, or when the pressure and noz- 
zle was adapted to the work too little 


fourth 


pains was taken to make sure that | - 


every part of the tree was reached. 
The best results cannot be secured 
unless the pressure maintained and 
tthe nozzle used are such as will pro- 
duce a mistlike spray, which will 
cover every part ofthe trees. To 
maintain the necessary pressure with 
@ hand pump is hard work. 

Power Sprayers for Big Orchards 

Power-spraying outfits should be 
adopted by all growers who have or- 
chards of considerable size. Just 
where the limit for the barrel pump 
should be placed will depend a good 
deal upon the help that can be se- 
cured, as well‘as upon size of the 
trees. Twenty acres may, perhaps, be 
taken as the maximum size for a bear- 
ing orchard to be sprayed with a 
harrel pump. Where one has a large 
proportion of large and particularly 
tall apple trees, and especially if re- 
liable labor is difficult to obtain, a 


_ power sprayer for ten acres will be a | 
"good investment. 


The nozzle is a very important part 
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ORCHARD. AND GARDEN ~~ 


MEXICAN GIANT 
SUNFLOWER 


The largest known variety, black seeded, heads for 
poultry or stock; mn leaves for fodder, stalks for 
wood, Send silver dime for package postpaid. - —- 


of every outfit. Nearly every manu- 
facturer furnishes some form of 
Vermorel nozzle. These do excellent 
work,..especially upon small trees, but 
where large surfaces are to be sprayed 


Tin, 


POTATOES—Sir Walter Raleigh 


Grown, and 
SP Seen, 





it is. generally found advisable to use 
three or four nozzles at the end of 


E. BATCHELLER, Wellesley, Mass. 


“DIBBLE’S 








the spraying rod. As this arrange- Ww 

< The Western Plow Attachment rite 
ment is more or less weighty and for Northern-grown 
cumbersome, as well as likely to Special 


catch in the branches, a number of 
firms*are making nozzles which work 
in the same way as the Vermorel, but 







of any walking 
Steadies the plow; saves the horse. 


w= SULKY PLOW 


Does away with hard 








have sufficient capacity to cover a | [Right or left rence SEED POTATOES 
much larger surface. Among these or steel beam. od. ™ 30 varieties, early and late ; 
are the Friend and Mistry Jr nozzles, ey oo Lore te 


which seem particularly well adapted 
for orchard spraying. 

Among the other essentials for suc- 
cessful spraying may be mentioned 
having .the outfits in good working 
order before the season for spraying 
begins, making sure that there are no 
broken parts, and that the hose is in 


WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO. 
205 Park St. , Pt. Washington, W 
“A Boy can run it as well as a Man’’ 
When ite to 
Mention This % sour" Advertise} 
you Il get a very prompt 
Journals! | Box A 











Best seed—right prices. 





FARM SEEDS 


Best 3 kinds, either for cro; 
Seed Corn or silo, germination 95-98 

Best variety for the Eastery 
| Seed Oats States, direct from our 1200. 
acre Seed Farms to yours, Also ID. B.. brand 


tested Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy seed, 
Catalog free. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower 
Honeoye Falis, N.Y, 





good condition. Care should also be 
taken that the mixtures are carefully 
strained to keep coarse particles out 
of the spraying tank, and there should 
be no holes in the cover to permit the 
entrance of leaves and other rubbish. 
Not only should the pump be carefully 
washed out when a job*of spraying is 
finished, but it should receive special 
attention before it is put away at the 
end of the season. 


Some Orchard Hindrances 


No Deposit and 


Free Trial “trent rata 


For 40 years Quaker Quality has been the standard in feed grinders 
And recent improvements make them still better. But the price to you isf 
greatly reduced because our new direct selling plan gives you the benefit o 
jobbers’ and dealers’ profit. 


41 Sizes—22 Styles—From Hand Power to 20-H. P. 








meal from coarsest to finest. Grinds toft and wet corn just as well as dry co 
ite for Free 


Write 
Quaker City Mills will meet your requirements. Specify Fi 
A. E. STRAUB & CO., 3741 Filbert St., 


The brown-tail moth, an imported 
insect already doing great damage 
in certain sections of the eastern 
United States, has been found this 










The Standard 
For 4 Years 
Don’t risk your money on claims. Let us send you a Quaker City without cash or 
D. deposit in advance. Then you can see that it grinds fastest, does best work, needs less power 


and less attention. ‘Try it on ear or shelled corn—any grain, separate or mixed, any grade of 





rn, 
Book, prices, guaranty, free trial and prepaid freight offer, One of the 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 





winter in a number of places in 





Ohio. In every case the insect has 
been traced to pear seedlings brought | . 
in by nurserymen from France for | 
propagating purposes. 

The division of nursery and or- 
chard inspection has been busily en- 
gaged in sending out notices to the 
hurserymen to be on the lookout for 
this insect, and in devising ways and 
means for. its destruction before it 
spreads to the trees in the nursery 
rows. 

The ice storm accompanied by the 
recent severe cold weather through- 
out the northern part of Ohio has 
entirely destroyed practically all 
chances for a peach crop in this 
great peach growing region. Numer- 
ous reports recéived previous to the 
storm indicated that a large number 
of the fruit buds had been destroyed 
by the drouth of last’ summer and 
fall in connection with the cold 
weather already experienced. 





Quality 


est quality in both materials and construction. 
The man who buys 
obtained full value for every cent he has spent. 

It will pay you to 


See the Studebaker Dealer 


and get his prices on farm wagons, buggies, carriages and harness, 
means long service, freedom from repairs and perfect satisfaction. 
If you don’t know the Studebaker Dealer, we'll be glad to send you 


his name. Mention this paper and send 
us two cents in postage and we will 
mail you free Studebaker 1909 Farm- 
er’s Almanac, containing, ‘‘In Oklaho- 
ma,’’ Cyrus Townsend Brady’s inspir- 
ing story of pioneer days. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Indiana 





The Mother Hen must be quiet and 
care taken that nothing .scares_ her. 
Give her dry, airy, clean quarters, and 
let her and her brood be as much 
alone as possible. Provide plenty of 
clean water and -good feed.—[W. A. 
Smith, Broome County, N Y. 





Superior 


For 56 years the name Studebaker on vehicles and_har- 
ness, bas cartied with it an absolute guaranty of the high- 


a Studebaker is absolutely sure that he has 
He runs no risks, 

















Buy a Freight-Paid =" 


















Delivered to 
~ — -. ~ 

A rig laid-down at YOUR railroad station. You know the exact cost—no@qaan eee your station 
figuring —no guessing—easy to compare prices with your home dealer—*\ oy; 
no chance for argument. The buying simplified and with it Ward Quality. 1g Michigan 
G ine hickory %-inch wheels. L -dis < les. il- d, Ellipti i Stee! Bailey } Fall J 
usiensircle anlitettling Mite whorl Deptiscrased, full incasd hinkoes toncbes Stach hpetipeod frame II AANAEG and Obie. 
body. Triple-braced, solid panel seat back. Auto high seat sides. Special “Ward’’ seat ironing. Leather quarter ys i 
top. Heavy rubber side curtains. Solid board boot. Steel frame leather dash. Double-braced hickory shafts. ' 


Body painted black, all hand work. Gear Brewster green, red or blue, all hand work. Auto cloth uphoisteri 
Furnished complete with carpet, storm apron, side curtains, anti-rattlers, Warranty Against Defects an 
a Guarantee of Satisfaction, at the prices named below, Delivered at your railroad 1 
Station. Order No, J ill—Lllinois. Indiana, Michigan and QOhio.......... bese 


Oonnecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maine, Maryland, New York, 54 15 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, R. Island, Tenn., Virginia, W. Virginia and Vermont, ° 


Missouri, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin‘..... 2 Hécameaines ihe scini epeteeeesces eonneok esreseeees- 53-00 


Is there any good reason why one or more middlemen should come between the manufacturer 
of vehicles and the user? The actual value of a buggy whether it is made in our factory or any 
factory anywhere is the manufacturer's cost. nything over that is too much except 4 rea- 
sonable and fair profit to the factory. Is not that so? factory is exclusively for 
users and the only one in the United States where the entire output is shipped f 
direct. Weare saving our customers from 25 to 40 per cent on every vehicle pure 
We want you to know the real facts about our ri We want to send you free, a copy of our fj 
large, new, SPECIAL VEHICLE CATALOGUE just off the press,containing the most open, 
frank, down-under-the-paint description of vehicle work ever put out by a cle manufac- 
turer and the prices are the lowest ever known on first-class work 

























Our methods are fully explained—our Warranty tint defects—our absolute Guarantee of Write for 
Satisfaction. 300,000 copies ready for distribution. rite today, sure. You cannot afford to be 
without it. Mo trouble to answer questions, Prices to 
Your Station 


Montgomery Ward & Co., ™™Wisineon sree Chicago _,, 
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Advertising Fruit for Sale 

At » recent fruit growers’ meeting 
considerable attention was attracted 
exhibit of boxed apples by the 
uniform packing, but more especially 
py the way in. which the exhibitor 
was taking to advertise his fruit. A 
neat four-page circular showing two 
ill-page scenes of the farm and two 


to the 


res telling of the farm’s products 
being handed to visitors. ‘This 
ilar not only described the or- 
ds, but mentioned the other farm 
y\ducts, such as pigs, seed corn and 

hay, pears, peaches, etc. In 
issing picking and packing the 


er has this to say 

All our fruit is handled with care: 

; costs us more, but it insures you 

etter product. Fruit is picked by 

1 into a basket and picked out of 

the basket when needed for packing. 
not poured _out. Apples need to 
indled like eggs. All apples are 


ins 2 


. uce. 


up a business as the clear-cut policy 
indicated above, The customer very 
soon learns to know that the farmer 
ean be depended upon, and with_this 
knowledge, will not be tempted to go 
elsewhere in making purchases; in- 
deed, .he will. often place orders 
ahead. This is well attested by many 
who have tried the plan. 


Vegetable Canning Outlook 


A canvass of the vegetable canning 
industry shows an interesting situa- 
tion. Tomato canners anticipate a 
reduced acreage which will make it 
more difficult for them to obtain the 
quantity of tomatoes necessary for a 
full peck: At the*sqame time they are 
handicapped by conditions in the 
canned goods market. Tomatoes are 
selling rather low and packers are 
unwilling to take a chance by rais- 
ing the price much above $8 p_ ton. 
In a few instances, higher prices are 


Pi 

















A PLEASURE TO GROW-—AND TO EAT 


This good half bushel of good tomatoes 


nty, Mass, 
paratively small patch last fall. 
itoes 
ire will 
of potash or ashes. 
z00d tilth while 
lened for the field. 


wrapped singly in tissue paper 
trademark, ~and packed 
per-lined boxes. But one grade 
packed in boxes, and that 
The number of apples 
with the size; it may 

128, or up to 200. Specify 
c desire when ordering. 
rantee this fruit to be well 
packed,. and to be in 
condition when it leaves us 
therwise you will do a 
notifying us of the fact at 


£ our 


0 uit is 


his ~quoted paragraph 
es concerning principal 


tl farmer has to sell, as 


red apple, 
and suitable for eat- 

ig Northern Spy, an 
highest quality, spicy, 
streaked, excellent for 
cooking. Tompkins King, 
red apple of the highest 
dessert or cooking. 
land Greening, a green 
ubacid, and excellent for 
purposes. Roxbury Russet, 
late apple with a russet 
usually used for des- 


win 1 w2ood-sized 


good for 


sreen skin, 
om these quotations, our readers 
gather valuable hints as to. sat- 
tory ways of disposing of prod« 


~~ 


demand large quantities of potash and nitrogen. 
furnish nitrogen and the potash can be secured from mu- 
Prepare the ground for tomatoes early and get 
young plants are being grown, 
The early tomato is the one that_brings the fancy 


was raised in Hampden 


and there were many bushels just like this produced on a 


is Chalk’s Early Jewel. 
Good stable 


The variety 


transplanted and 


quoted, but the average is below $8. 

The corn situation is also rather 
mixed. It is probable that an aver- 
age crop of sweet corn will be har- 
vested in the western states at slight- 
ly better prices than last year. The 
high price of field corn and wheat 
may cause some reduction in acreage 
according to advices from N E. The 
highest price quoted was $10 p ton 
in the husk. In Me the custom is to 
pay for the corn cut from the cob. 
The price there this year is 2c p Ib. 

Canners of peas anticipate the us- 
ual crop: at prices which prevailed 
last year, although in one or two in- 
stances the price has been raised for 
especially good peas or those of early 
variety. In N Y state packers are 
paying $2.25 p 100 lbs for shelled 
peas. Following are abstracts of _let- 
ters from some of the canners: 

We are paying Tic p 100 Ibs for 
husked ears delivered. This is an 
advance of 5c over last year. For 
shelled peas we are paying $2.25 p 
100 lbs.—[F. F. H., Canastota, N Y. 

We pay $7 p ton for corn in the 
husk.—[N. P. P. P., Preble Co,’O. 

Tomatoes 25c p-bu this*season. For 
corn $7.50 p ton delivered at factory. 
Hard work to get tomato acreage.— 
{U. Cc. C., Hamilton Co, 

For our canneries in western NY, 
we are going to pay $12 p ton (2000 
Ibs) for sweet corn, early varieties, $9 
for late varieties. Weight includes 
husks when delivered, tomatoes $8. 

[To Page 421.] 


Nothing is so useful in. building 





Hay Tedder 


Makes Better Hay 
Brings Better Prices 


A money-making tool you can't afford 
to be without. Paysits cost in a single 
season by improving the quality of the 
hay. Saves time when time is precious. 
Shortens your haying work 25 per cent. 
No tool on your farm is more durable. 
Steel-angle and steel pipe construction 
-—strong, light, compact and durable. 


Will Last a Lifetime 


Power is applied from both wheels at the 
same time— making an even, steady 
draft. Roller bearings make light draft— 
little wear. Wheels have double hubs— 
staggered spokes and especially strong 
concave steel tires. The forks are three 
tined~made of the very best steel. No 








two forks touch ground at the same 
time. That means perfect work. 

Find out all about this and other John- 
ston Tools by writing for catalog today. 


THE JOHNSTON 


HARVESTER CO. 
Box 415, Batavia, N. Y. 























Ladders, Veneers 
and Boxes 


Wholesale and 
Retall® 


BACON & CO, 


Appleton, N. Y. 





iT; 2s 
32 
ite 
i BITES a8 wi 
grow in 


aitibaniar's we cla te 

6 Fine Spruces 44 to et te tall 
free to property owners. Whole+ 
sale value and mailing expense over 
30 cents. To help, send 5 cents or not 
as you please. A postal will bring the 
trees and our catalog containing many 


: photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
today. The Gardaer Nursery 
houses, will mature 


Go., Boxii7, Osage, im» 
CABBAGE earlier’ than any © 
lants, All kinds of trans. 
PLANTS & 





Stron trans 
plants wintered in épe- 
clally construc’ 


s 


vegetable plants. 

rite for cuales of 

“Business Plants” for the 

man that plants for profit. @uy M. Hutton, Conyagham, Pa 





COW PEAS and 





FOR SALE: [08° vr45s. 


| Any kind, and quantity. Write for catalogue 
and free bulletin No. 61. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 








For 
Broadcast 







™ ° 
Fertilizers Top- Dressing 
wet or dry, or Drilling in 

coarse or fine. Rows. Spreads 
Positive feed to width of 

no choking, | 6 ft. 10 inches. 

10 skips. | | 200 to 4000 Ibs 





Low-—-Easiest to Load 
rutti mick changes from drill- 
fag to broadens so for thitck and thin spread- 
ing. Furnished th shafts or tongue. Write for 
descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
Special Large Size, Sows § Feet 3 inches Wide 
BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 








| EED COR 


UY YOURIREES cath 


Line. Fraitand Oraamemtal, Free Catalog, 


GROVER NURSERY CO., eich AN, 
Soe cre Ganees ba eee: 


Strawberry Plants 


Leading and best, strong | ont penny y, 81.50 up. 
| and late vegetable 0 peee ot kinds, Write; Pn ef 
JOHN N. ENNISON, Marydell, a, 














rouk STATE enows FRUIT TREES 
soa Buy 


Catalogu 
L. W. HALL & CO., ROCHESTER. N. ny. 





Can Your Own Fruit and 
Vegetables. Roop ag 3 home. 


how. 
CANNERS’ SUPPLY CO, Detroit, Mich, 





Reid’s Yellow Dent, Imp. Early Leam- 
ing and White Cap Yellow Dent. $150 
bu. Sample free. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohie 















You can’t afford to over- 
look the LOUDEN Hay Car- 
Y rier:—that is if you want a car- 
rier that will never break down; 
that you donot send away for repairs 
every now and then. _ of hard 
usage by thousands of farmers have 
proven this to such an extent _. 
that they will not buy any 
hay ls, forks, slings, 
‘sacks without the j 
name LOUDEN on / 
— y bind. 3 
ind- 7 

















ouden “i surens Labor 













ing on the track; the sim- ’ 
= lock that ‘works per- 
ectly every time; patented 
swivel sebee kinks out of ro rope. 
Why not bu LOUDEN carrier that 
will be good br life. We are hay tools 
ialists—Free cat Lam 













Baskets, Crates, 



























































































































° New York 


Paint Talks, No. 5—“Spring Painting” 


Spring is the time when most of the painting is done. 


Nature is 


brightening all around and the impulse is to make houses and barns and 
fences bright and in harmony with the new leaves and blossoms. This is 


good economy. You not only make things spick and 
your property and make it more valuable. 

a must use good paint—pure White Lead and 
linseed oil. See that it is put on your buildings pure. Otherwise, 
you fail to more than temporarily beautify and fail utterly in 
preserving the ed things. 

+ _ The Datch Boy Painter trade-mark is the thing to look for 
when you buy paint materialse—it is on the side of pure White 
Lead kegs. Ask for it, insist on having it. 

A few more points on your painting: Refuse absolutely to let 
the work be done in wet + OF when moisture is on or 
under the surface. Give plenty of time between coats—take 
several days between. on’t insist _on using a tint which « good 
Deintor tells you is perishable. White is very durable 

material, but if the tinting material fades 
out, the job is spoiled. chain ie no 
- stronger than its kest link. 


Your dealer has our White Lead (Dutch 
Boy Painter Trade Mark). 

Read about our “ House-owners’ 
Painting Oatfit’’ a= 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Ax dice in cach of the following cities: 

Boston _ Buffalo Oincinnati Ohicago Oleveland 
St. Loui John T. . Oo... 
send teagefOl Sacsass: Pe 





span, but you saye 





Painting Outfit 


little package of things’ 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we 


Painting Outfit No.7 
It includes: 


any reader who asks for 





Free 
We have prepared a 


House-owners’ 


1t—Book of color , 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior Oot ¢xte- 
vior schemes), 

2— Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 
3—Instrument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 

Free on request to 


Paint- 





































Iron Bugg 


ROM our factory to you at prices that save you one-third 
to one-half. Our new, big, 1909 Free Catalogue is ready 
Shows over seventy- 


Ask for it—just a postal — it’s free. 
five styles of Vehicles and Harness. 


The Latest aos 
Auto Seat Buggies 


All New Styles—All New Low Prices 


We have no agents—we sell direct. 
anywhere on one full month trial. 

Guaranteed Two Years. 

The only hand forged 
wrought iron buggies sold ad 
at pyices that reach you. z 
Write for Free Catalogu = 
now—right now—and save 
% to % on your buggy— 
Harness at prices that 
will astonish you. 


The Columbus i 
and ess Co. 
Station C 2 Columbus, O. 
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Hand Forged Wrought 
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tisers. 


This Journal 


7 In writing any of our-adver- 
Always Mention ~ Fag Bt Pree 


quick reply if you do. 


Eggs in Incubator Need Air 
W. 8. BOSS 


apes 
One of our neighbors who was 
hatching hen eggs in an incubator 
took them out to air in a moderately 
warm room when they had been in 
the incubator 15 days. She got busy 
with her work and forgot all about 
the eggs for over an hour. When she 
remembered them she thought of 
course they were all spoiled—chilled 
to death. But as they were so near 
hatching time she put them’ back into 
the incubator and got an extra good 
hatch of extra strong chicks. 

Another woman had to move when 
the incubator had been running 14 
days. She thought, of course, she 
would lose the eggs, but as it would 
not cost much decided to move them. 
She lined two buckets with cloth, put 
the eggs into them and’ carried them 
half a mile: She put the incubator 
into a spring wagon, had it hauled 
to the new house, lighted it and put 
the eggs into it. She got an extra 
good hatch of extra strong chicks. 

Give eggs from an incubator a good 
airing in a warm room from the 14th 
to the 17th day. I do so with good 
results. 

Another woman had the usual in- 
structions to keep the thermometer 
at 103, but happened to have a ther- 
mometer that had a long mark at 
104. Without looking closely she 
thought that was meant for the right 
place. She kept the thermometer at 
104 and above the first week before 
she discovered the mistake, but as the 
eggs seemed to be doing well she kept 
it there during the rest of the hatch. 
The result, an extra good hatch of 
extra strong chicks. She secured 93 
chicks from 94 fertile eggs and raised 
92 of them. 

Pulverized Glass for Chicks 


One day I accidentally pounded up 
some glass. The chickens ate it as 
though it was good. I broke up some 
more, and they ate that. It did seem 
as though the sharp glass would kill, 
but it didn’t. «Since then—about 20 
years ago—I have kept ground glass 
zll the time where the hens can get 
it. Last year I had, or rather my wife 
had, a hatching from an incubator of 
about 100 chicks. We gave them no 
glass for a week. It seemed as 
though such little fellows would not 
need glass, but we gave them fine 
oyster shell. About a dazen had bowel 
trouble and died. 

When the next hatch came off there 
were 85 of them. I ground in a bone 
mill about a pint of glass just as fine 
as I could grind it and put it into the 
brooder the second day, or as soon as 
the chicks began to peck at anything. 
My wife said: “Don’t give that glass 
to those little chickens. It will cut 
their tender little gizzards ali to 
pieces.” But I said:, “It won’t more 
than kill them, and they seem to like 
it, and it has not killed any of the 
old chickens in 20 years, and a good 
many of the other hatch died without 
it. Let’s try it.” And we did so. We 
did not lose a chick, not a sick one 
in the lot, none dumpy, no _ bowel 
trouble. When they were six weeks 
old the 85 were all alive, healthy and 
hearty, and a livelier lot of chicks I 
never saw. We now feed little chicks 
all the finely ground glass they will 
eat after they are one day old. We 
never have sick or dumpy -chicks. 

Wet Bran Good Chick Food 


We only raise a few hundred chicks 
ayear. We hatch in an _ incubator 
and raise in brooder in a brooder 
house. Feed mostly cracked corn and 
wet or damp bran, all they will eat. 
We used to feed dry bran, but one 
day I accidentally dropped some bran 
into the water pan. Awkwardness, of 
course. But the chicks seemed _ to 
think it was done on purpose. They 
gathered around it and ate it up in 
a hurry. I then gave them a dish of 
S wet bran and they seemed to like it 





as well as a child likes candy. That 
settled the bran question. We now 
give them al] the wet bran they will 
eat. And that means lots of it. They 
do well on it with what corn, ground 
pretty fine, or rather cracked fine, 
they will eat. But don’t give them 
cornmeal unless it is baked, or the 
chicks will -bake it in their crops. 
They must also have plenty of wate1 
all the time. 


Preservation of Eggs 


In a recent bulletin of the Storrs 
(Ct) agricultural experiment station 
G.. H. Lamson, Jr, reports on a series 
of experiments and investigations in 
the preservation of eggs. From this 
report we condense the following 
statements: 

Repeated experiments have shown 
that rapid deterioration of eggs does 
not occur until the temperattire is 
raised over 55 degrees. While there 
is some deterioration below that tem- 
perature, it is very slow; hence eggs 
kept cooler than 65 degrees will re- 
main fit for food for a short time 
without being placed in a preserva- 
tive. It was found that a ha#f dozen 
eges gathered in January and infected 
from a rotten egg and then placed in 
the incubator at a temperature of 
110 degrees were so badly decom- 
posed in 48 hours as to be very 
offensive, whereas, uninfected eggs 
showed no changes. This, proves that 
the temperature at which eggs are 
kept makes a great diffedence in keep- 
ing qualities. 

Some changes that occur during 
ege decomposition may be seen by 
testing or candling. If a fresh egg is 
held before a strong light the contents 
are seen to fill the shell almost com- 
pletely, the air cell being very small. 
After decomposition begins, the white 
shrinks or weakens and the air cell 
is enlarged. Later the albumen near 
the air cell becomes more or less 
streaked. Later the yolk is broken 
and spreads through the egg, making 
what is called a mixed rot. In the 
last stage called blaek rot, signs of 
differentiation are lost. 

Te following precautions are sug- 
gested by the series of experiments: 
Keep the whole flock of hens in as 
perfect a state of health as possible. 
Give enough shell-forming food te 
form strong shells of uniform thick- 
ness. Make proper nesting piaces and 
keep nests clean so eggs may not be 
infected while in the nests. Gather 
the eggs each day and keep them ina 
cool, dry room or cellar where the 
sun’s rays do not fall directly upon 
them. Use only clean eggs and place 
them in the preservative within 24 
hours after they are laid. Preserve 
only April, May and early June eggs. 

Methods of Preserving 

As to methods of preserving, the 
bulletin says that undoubtedly cool 
storage at a temperature of 34 is the 
best and practically the only method 
used commercially. But it is too ex- 
pensive to be practiced on a small 
scale. Formerly dry methods such as 
packing in grain or salt were used, 
but these are no longer recommended 
as the eggs lose much of their mois- 
ture by evaporation. 

Among liquid preservatives, water 
glass has been very generally and 
successfully used because it is reliable, 
easily prepared and comparatively 
cheap. Water glass can be bought at 
most drug stores for $1 or $1.25 a 
gallon. <A gallon will make ten gal- 
lons of preserving fluid. Eggs have 
been kept in this mixture for three oF 
four years without developing an un- 
pleasant taste or smell, but the yolk 
becomes pink and very liquid. The 
white coagulates in the usual manner 
in cooking. Changes occur very grad- 
ually; at one year old they are hardly 
visible; at two years they are distinct 
but at three or four years less 52- 
Several hundred dozen of eggs are 
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preserved annually by the college 
and used in the boarding club with 
eatisfaction and a saving in expense. 
The Water Glass Method 
‘o preserve eggs by this methad, a 
ir should be used where the tem- 
D ture does not go above 60 de- 
erees Any clean, water-tight recep- 
ta vill do; kegs or stone jars are 
monly used Each receptacle 
d be sealded theroughly two. or 
i times to make sure that it is 
1 tly clean. The preserving fluid 
" 1 be made from water that has 
oiled and allowed to cool. This 
xed at the rate of nine parts 
to one of water glass, and 
ghly stirred. The quantity 
for each receptacle should be 
in that receptacle so as to 
the proper strength of solu- 
When mixed in one and then 
dd into several others’ there 
likelihood of getting different 
gths 
s desirable to label each crock 
with the date the eggs are put 
When filled the _ receptacle 
s] d be kept out of the sun’s rays 
overed with loose boards. Water 
s] d be added from time to time to 
the a by evaporation and to 
the eggs always beneath the sur- 
The pre servative shouid never 
rred When desired for use, the 
eggs should be taken first, May 
next, and April eggs last be- 
their keeping qualities are dif- 
If ege are to be sold they 
be washed 





Vegetable Cosmas Outlook 


[From Page 419] 
Acreage has been increased and de- 
mand for the canned article is slow. 


f c. C., Cleveland, O. 
orn $8 p ton, tomatoes $9. Our 
ge will be slightly increased.— 


C., Hummelstown, Pa. 
will pay $16 p ton for corn in 
the basis of its being husked. 


price 2c p Ib, cut from cob. Ow- 
g to demoralized market we have 


contracted for acreage.—[H. C. 


& B., Brunswick, Me. 
price $10 p ton, acreage as 
{K. lL. C., New Haven Co, Ct. 
i ble price $8 p ton. Acreage 
reduced, we hope. Can’t pay 
87 lg our money back on pres- 
t-—[S. B., Cumberland 
} 

vill not pay farmers $10 p ton 
natoes this season. Have not 
d upon price as yet.—[P. C. C., 

P Co, N J. 
will pay $8 p ton for tomatoes 
factory.—[J. E. D., Cumberland 

y J. 

Expect to pay $8 for tomatoes 
as last season. Do not expect 
than half the acreage. Many 

will not operate.—[J. W. B. 
Hartford Co, Md. 

mers indifferent unless they can 

set SY p ton for tomatoes. Bid price 

““7 10, according to location. Pack- 

ering $7 [H. B. M., Federals- 

g, Md 
mato pric is $8 f o b factory. 
ore than two-thirds the usual 

" —[G. & C., Caroline Co, Md. 

_ Prevailing tomato price is $8 p ton. 
Ss all packers can pay.—[W. B. 

cil Co, Md, 
A inform¢ packers have con- 
for tomatoes at $7 and $8 p 
Most of them are waiting for 
nents, Acreage will probably 
. duced Growers are demanding 
‘ tor [P. & M., Aberdeen, Md. 
i ontracted for tomatoes at 
. u, delivered Farmers not dis- 
grow t m for less. Cheap 
goods ll close some fac- 

‘ [A. T. W., Roanoke. Co, Va. 

; rs offering 2c p bu for toma- 
Farmers not anxious to grow 
es at that price. Prices are fora 

S I (J. C. D., Buchanan, Va. 

ll pay growers 20c p bu for 

Farmers on or near rail- 

ll ré i 25c.—[E. Cc. L., 
, Va 

t price is $9 f o b factory. 





ere 


are asking $10. Farm- 
ig their acreage of po- 


ittine 





down tomatoes.—T[J. 
idestown, N J. 
yi Ib for corn cut from 


the cob.—[F.-K. T. €., Aridroscoggin 
Co, Me. 

We pay $8 p ton for tomatoes f o b 
factory. Acreage last year was only 
half the normal, but will be normal 
or more this year.—[H. C. C., Home- 
worth, O. 





Bullish View of Potato Imports | 


There is considerable anxiety at 
the present time among farmers who 
are holding their potatoes. tecent 
exports have aroused a fear that the 


country may be flooded with English 
and German potatoes before the new 


crop is on the market. The last year 
has been rather remarkable for the 
steadily maintained high prices of po- 
tatoes. Starting out with a crop 
which was 30,000,000 bushels smaller 
than that of the previous year, taking 
it country wide, importations have 
been especially heavy. At the same 
time there has been a heavy move- 
ment of potatoes out of the one or 
two fortunate states in which the 
crop of 1908 was large. 


Germany Not a Menace 


So far as anxiety over the German 
crop is concerned there appears to be 
no necessity for alarm along that 
line. The German grower has an out- 
let in his home country in the starch 
and spirit manufacturers at 20 
to 21 cents per bushel. To 
export potatoes from Germany 
to this country and _ sell under 
the present market, say of 85 cents 
a bushel in Chicago, the German pro- 
ducer would have to sell at 18 to 20 
cents on the farm. The potatoes would 
have to stand a freight charge from 
interior German points to the port of 
shipment, say 5 cents a bushel. The 
rate of freight from Bremen to Chi- 
cago, as quoted by North German 
Lloyd steamship company’s agent is 
45 cents per 100 pounds or about 27 
cents per bushel. The import duty is 
25 cents per bushel, making a total of 
farm 


at least. 57 cents from the 
Germany to Chicago. These, how- 
ever, are not all the charges. There 


is an item of $1.50 for customs entry 
and trans-shipment at New York. 
The exporter and importer must get 
their commissions. That would bring 
the total cost up te 65 cents per 
bushel and make the American mar- 
ket unattractive. 
Imports of Petatoes 


Fiscal yr Imports 


ended June 30 bushels Av val 
WT fo <sVotn cet ts 626,877 41 
| Bee Oe 897,740 41 
OO SRT oe 403,950 70 
a RP 403,952 70 
Ree eee 176,917 1.69 
Se ree 1,948,160 74 
Pind’ o cn 40e% san 181,199 .58 
oe Pree 5,166,581 .b8 
Oe ee 358.505 .66 
FR rs a 7,956,162 41 
*Figures for January only. For six 
months ended December 31 
Imports of potatoes.into the U §S for 


the six months ended Dec 31, 1908, were 
897,740 bus and in Jan of this year 626,- 
877 bus, compared with 82,000 bus for 
the corresponding six months in 1907 
and 20,816 bus in Jan, 1908. This shows 
an increase ef 1,421,088 bus in the sup- 
ply from abroad tor the seven months 
ended Jan 31, 1909. The bulk of this 
increase is from the 1908 crop, since the 
July and Aug imports were unimportant. 
Imports for the seven months ended Jan 
31, 1908, were 101_bus, compared with 
1,300,142 bus for th® seven months ended 
Jan 31, 1909. Imports from Germany 
during the same period show an increase 
of 50%. Total, however, is small, 24,000 
bus last year compared with 50,000 this 
year. Imports from Canada were about 
200,000 for the seven months ended Jan 
31 last, compared with 33,000 bus the |} 
corresponding period a year ago. Im- 
ports from Spain show a decrease, while | 
those from Mexico and the Netherlands 
show an increase, the total from the 
Netherlands being about 53,000, com- 
pared with about 14,000 a year ago. 


From England there is a greater 
danger, and in the past 30 days im- 


ports of English and Irish potatoes 
have been very heavy. The English 
producers are nearer shipping ports 


of the German farmers. 
rate from English ports to 
are about the same as 
those from German ports; for in- 
Stance, the White Star line quotes a 
rate of 11 shillings and 6 pence for 
a long ton (2240 pounds) of potatoes 
from Liverpool to New York, making 
the rate about 12 cents per bushel. To 
Chicago would be 30 cents per 100 
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protection : ? 


is made of Trinidad 
absolute waterproofer 
break, or leak. 


for the trade-mark; take no substitute. 


. Guide Book 


Largest 


New York 








You know what is in the food you buy. 
law gives you that protection. 

Why shouldn't you know what is in your 
roofing so that you may be sure of your buildings’ 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Lake Asphalt—Nature’s 
that 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and thus make sure of economical and lasting 
protection for every building on the farm. 
teed in writing and backed by our thirty-two-rillion-dollar organization. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING 


producers of asphalt and 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 










The 


doesn’t crack, rot, 


Mineral and smooth surface. Guaran- 
Look 
Write for samplics and the Good Roof 


COMPANY 


largest 


San Francisco Chicago 
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MY sugey 


interesting “Black Moter B 
and find out about the ca oneeee. buguies 
at are good coan “mu 

a “bill c imbera” and built for Practioal use. No 
No blowups on tires—Speed & 

un 30 miles on 1 gallon of gasoli 
Reliable, Women can easily run 


a BLACK MOTOR ===: 


horse power—Surrey, ® horse power. 
4 Saar" every trip. and save time, worry and expense. 
we will make you right prices. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Dlinois 








to % milesan 
line—Safe— 





aves’ 
Write for Gatalog No. Ae 80. 


Both “get there’ and 
tigate and 














We Give Them Away! 


have printed, for free dis- 
telveenan several thousand co 
ies of The feoubaner Boo! 








[To Page 426] 
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Ee you want 
nd a 
all chatves | 


tal a oan. get busy | 





its raising chickens. 
‘Sure Hatch Incubator 
Hatch a tho, Shampion o The: Worl fells al 
ray other book wy, for ie 


ew phim More 
pe My one sold 
d today. 


— = pY a 
ount ‘taaTese We mcUsATOR Ags 
Bex 35 , Fremont, Neb.. or Dept. 35 Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee 
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Buy the World’s Best Hatcher. Take No Risks. 
CYPHERS FIRE-PROOPED INSURABLE INCUBATORS 
Have been Inspected and Passed by the ape Under- 
writers and bear their Insurance Label. Free Book 
tells all about it. Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, Buffato, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass.; New York k City; — D — spies ih; 
—-€,€ Kansas City, Me.; 0 Cal. 








—World’s Record— 


for hatching, and 648 first 
prizes won by the 
Reliable incubator 
lating, doub t- 
— tm,inside heater,and ante 
— 





— io 
FREE 


Send 
information on poultry —.-# and incubators, 


Reliable Incubator & BrooderCo.,BoxD !, Quincy, Ill. 














Send Your 


Johnson Says: 





to Me— 
Tell my old and new friends LY, m 
new 1 td Book is ready. Ove: z BOOK READY 
200 pp. and to tosend, 









me their names and addresses for it, 
New 1909 Old Trusty Incubator 

sin Is Metal Encased 

bet- 

or 90 


Safer and surer an oe a 


ter batches Soy 
Days’ Trial. Write ad me thie. year. 
“om. 


tneubater Man, clay Center, Neb. 








125 Egg Incubator 


O10 


and Brooder % 











and pay freight. Well 


made, hot water, copper tanks, 
double walls, double glass doors. 
Free catalog them. 


+ in ¥ het. 


w Co., 
Box 69, Racine, Wis. 


ideal sure Incubator 


25 years of experience in it. 
Tried and proven, Makes re- 
silts certain. Send for [ae 
tree book, “Pouitry for 

it.” 128 pages, practical, re- 
liable. Worth dollars for fine 
pictures alone. Free. Send today to 


J. W. Miller Go., Box 303, Freeport, ™. 





























Creider’s 








Concise, practical. How 
to — inoney with b post 
Book try; information to 


buildings, 
ment 0 
On Poultry «:. Fifteen at 
trac ag? Rpt 
sixty prominent — l0e 
ou pure-bred sto< t eee a at low 
prices. GREIDE ty GER CIDE—e 
sure preventive and an excellent dist, 
fectant. &,. 4. GREIDER, 





World’s Best Incubator 


Has stood all tests in allclimates 
for 15 years. Don't experiment, 
getcertainty. Geta 










Let us prove it to 
“Proper Care an 
Chicks, Ducks and Lh ge 
Poultry wom. 1 year, 

Des Molnes Incubator 





Boo 
* Feeding 
= 
ite for free —— 
Co., 104 tna St. 
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tion paar - 8. Civil Service. 

American ny or woman over 16 you are 

for any government position if you pags the 

Service Examination. To learn how you can quali 

in your spare time, write for our free I. C. 8. 
LATERNATIONAL 

Box 1157 , Scaanron, Pa. 
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Copyright, 1909, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 

Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR: a 
year. Fifty cents for six months; it not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year. (A _ year’s subscription 
free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subserip- 
tions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy free. Janadian subscriptions $1.50 
per year. Foreign, $2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
—_— per, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
ption is paid. Thus, Mar09 shaws that pay- 
ment has — Bina d up to March 1, 1909, and 
should edlatety if not already sent 
in ADrO0 a .* wat as When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers ‘for a receipt, 


be cha: in; 
DISCONTINUANCES Following the general de- 
of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
ay to responsible subscribers, who may 
it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the 
continued after — expiration, 


CHANGE IN__ADDRESS—When ordering « 
cha: in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to oe their old as well as their new address. 

©. ASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
licit sahactigt tions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per “Bis @ 
line (14 By A. the inch) each , insertion. | 
counts, Ca 
ete,, on application an aw TE Tavited, 
td Farmers’ Exchange jae ..- rates see that 


rtment. 

“OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is-allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, ‘we agree to make good any loss 
= any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
pe any such advertiser who may prove to be a 
deliberate swindler, but we do net undertake to 
adjust triflin fferences between bers and 
responsible advertisers. To take edvantage , a this 
guarantee, written complaint must be made to the 
pablisher within one week from the date of any 
rpg ond transaction, with proofs of the swin- 

le and loss, and within one month from the date 
} , the advertisement appesred and the su! 
seriber mnst prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
flable A. A.’’ 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in. 1842. It is 
owned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 
Lafayette St, New York— Herbert Myrick, pres- 
ident Wittiam A. a vice-president; Thomas 

Barrett, Wm Burkett, secretary. 
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AREMITTAN JES should be made »y_ postoffice 
money order. cr registered letter, al- 

though. "small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail. 2 naar stamps will be accepted 
for amounts rn ‘ 7 =. one-cent stamps_ pre- 
eg Mone: ecks and drafts should 

be made paya hai to. "Orange Judd Company. 

is orders to any of onr offices boom, “put to 

avoid delay send to the ope nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


NEW YORK, MARCH 27, 1909 


In 1884 the United States had 50,- 
626,626 sheep. At the opening of 1907 
the number had in- 
Sheep Increase creased to 53,240,282. 
Small This means that in @ 
period of 23 years 
the sheep industry had made an ad- 
vance of less than 3,000,000 head in 
this kind of live stock. In other words, 
the sheep industry has not kept pace 
with the increase in the area of oc- 
cupied land. This is tantamount to 
saying that it has gone backward 
rather than forward during this inter- 
val of marvelous advance. This is all 
the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that the consumption of 
mutton has unquestionably increased 
during the interval. Why does the 
sheep make such slow progress in this 
country? Is it not because of the ex- 
tent to which the dog is in evidence? 
Can it be true that the dogs of the 
United States are virtually holding up 
one of its important industries? 


please 

















Rudyard Kipling is unique as an 
observer and philosopher, as well as 
a remarkable liter- 
ary worker. In the 
course of a. recent 
personal letter to us 
he says “T am very much inter- 
ested in your schemes for industrial 
{notably agricultural) education, The 


A Fundamental 
Truth 


‘+. One thing which up to date has saved 


the world from moral ruin is the fact 
that cows must be milked and cattle 
must be fed seven days in the week.” 
Kipling thus expresses in a novel man- 
ner the fundamental truth that ag- 
Ticulture is the basis of civilization 
What food for thought there is in his 


remark! 


EDITORIAL 


Open Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury 





FROM HERBERT MYRICK, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Showing How Farmers 





Are Unjustly Discriminated Against by Many National 


Banks---Agricultural Credit the Basis of All Credit--Farmers Entitled to 
Banking Accommodation---Co-operation Between Banks and 
Farmers Will Pay Them Both 


Editorial’ rooms, Ametican Agricul- 
turist, 
25 March, 1909. 
Franklin MacVeagh, Esq, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D C. 
Sir: 

In your next call for report of the 
condition of national banks, will you 
Please-insert one or more questions 
designed to find out what percentage 
of the deposits in each bank is from 
its immediate locality, what propor- 
tion of its loans and discounts is in 
its immediate locality, and of the lat- 
ter, how much is to farmers or per- 
sons engaged in agriculture? 

It is desired that your reports sum- 
marize the answers to such questions 
so that, without revealing the busi- 
ness of any individual bank, the pub- 
lic may know to what extent the na- 
tional banks in any county or state 
roake a practice of sending away the 
money of their local depositors, in- 
stead of lending it to merchants, 
farmers, manufacturers, etc, in their 
own locality. 

Most important of all is it to dem- 


onstrate in this way to what extent 
national banks are _ discriminating 
against the agricultural interests by 
refusing accommodation to farmers. 
Also the extent to which farmers fur- 
nish the deposits in the national 
banks. 


This request is made by us on be- 
half of the thirty million people on 
our Amefican farms, nearly ten mil- 
lion of whom are clients of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, or of my allied 
periodicals. Some of the reasons for 
this request are as follows: 

It is notorious that a great many 
national banks will not loan money to 
farmers, or refuse them accommoda- 


tion if requested. We do not here 
refer to money loaned on mortgage 
upon farms. What we refer to are 


loans to farmers running three or four 
months, or four to six and eight 
months. Such farmers’ paper, even if 
single named, is most excellent secu- 
rity. Farmers are entitled to accom- 
modation at the national banks to a 
reasonable extent on such paper. The 
nearest approach to such accommoda- 
tion are the advances made by banks 
on cattle paper in the west and south- 
west. On such notes the farmer or 
live stock man can give the cattle as 
security for the loan, 

In.the absence of banking accom- 
modation, farmers are now compelled 
to buy implements, fertilizers, live 
stock and other supplies on credit. 
They have to pay the long price for 
such articles, and the highest rate of 
interest upon their notes or credits, 
to the local dealer or to the manu- 
facturing company for which the local 
dealer is agent. This practice has 
grown to such proportions that lead- 
ing manufacturers of implements and 
fertilizers are obliged to conduct an 
enormous banking business with all 
its attendant expenses. 

While this system of agricultural 
credits imposes extra expense upon 
farmer, dealer and manufacturer, ex- 
perience shows that such agricultural 
credit is of the very highest character. 
In proof of this, we refer you to the 
officia? reports published by the Inter- 
National Harvester Co, which show 


that only the barest fraction of 1% of 
farmers’ paper is ever defaulted: upon. 
The official statement’ put’ out by the 
Amériean Agricultural Chemical’ Co 
recently, upon which it sold a large 
issue of bonds, proved that:for eight 
years on a business aggregating 
millions upon millions of dollars 
to farmers, the loss from bad 
accounts was less than three- 
fifths of 1%. Even this minute 
proportion was largely due to the 
failure of local merchants and dealers 
rather than of farmers themselves. 
Much other experience could be cited 
to demonstrate conclusively that the 
incidents cited are, simply character- 
istic of the general high standard of 
agricultural credits throughout 
eUnited States when 
selected. 


intelligently 


Please note that all this experience 
proves the first-class nature of com- 
mercial paper uttered by farmers. But 
in addition to this proof of the gilt- 
edge nature of agricultural paper, we 
could also cite innumerable instance; 
to prove the stability ot money loaned 
on farm mortgages. Several of the 
largest and most successful life insur- 
ance companies in the country #have 
for years invested an increasing pro- 
portion of their surplus in farm mort- 
gages. This is the highest possible 
testimony of the farmers’ credit, be- 
cause the funds of life insurance com- 
panies must be most sacredly con- 
served. 


The farmers’ paper is, therefore, 
good paper when uttered by good 
farmers to a reasonable extent and for 
wise purposes, such a# the purchase 
of land, improvements, implements, 
live stock, plant food and the like. 
The local national banker should be 
as competent to judge what farm 
paper is good as is the local merchant, 
agent or traveling salesman. There- 
fore, the bank should extend accom- 
modation direct to the farmer, at a 
reasonable rate of interest. Then with 
this money, the farmer can make his 
purchases for spot cash. He thus gets 
every possible cent of discount offered 
for cash. The saving to the farmer 
by being able to pay cash may be sev- 
eral times the cost of interest on his 
note at the bank. The local mer- 
chant or dealer, being thus paid cash 
by the farmer, is able to pay cash 
himself to the manvffacturer. The 
latter receiving cash for his output 
instead of notes, is able to conduct 
his business more closely, and thus 
ean furnish better goods at even less 
prices. 

Thus the producer, the distributer 
and the consumer save large expense 
by dealing cn a cash basis. The con- 
sumer or farmer largely gets the ben- 
efit of this system. This is all pos- 
sible if the farmer receives a reason- 
able amount of accommodation at his 
local bank at a reasonable rate, in- 
stead of being obliged to give his notes 
to the dealer and manufacturer. 


The national banks were authorized 
by the national government for the 
accommodation of the people. Until 
about 1900 they -vere confined to the 
larger towns and cities. Then the law 
was so amended that the banks could 
be formed with as little as $25,000 
capital in smaller places. Since then 
nearly 2000 new national banks have 
bos 


the’ 


been organized, mainly in so-called 
rural districts of the United States. 

Many of these institutions are doing 
the work for which they were char- 
tered. They are receiving in deposits 
the money of the people in their local- 
ity,.are holding a reasonable propor- 
tion subject to check, and are loaning 
the balance to merchants, farmers and 
others for the upbuilding of their re- 
spective localities. But there is an 
increasing complaint that even some 
of these smaller country. national 
banks are not accommodating farmers 
and their local constituency as the law 
centemplated. They are imitating the 
national banks in the cities by loaning 
their money to speculators in stocks 
or grain at New York and Chicago, or 
by buying commercial paper put out 
by city concerns. All this has a tend- 
ency to still further favor the city 
at the expense of the country. If this 
practice is not contrary to the letter 
of the national banking act, it is at 
least contrary to the spirit of the law 
and of ‘the regulations in the United 
States treasury department. The older 
national banks in the Jarger. cities 
have frequently set a bad example in 
this respect, due in part -to their 
ignorance as to the position, stability 
and availability of agricultural -eredit. 

The new administration of the fed- 
eral government can accomplish much 
enduring good for the best interests of 
the entire people by ascertaining the 
facts upon this subject, in the man- 
ner suggested in my opening  para- 
graph. It is self-evident that this 
matter only needs to be investigated, 
and the facts made known, to secure 
@ readjustment of banking practice 
toward agricultural credits that shali 
benefit banking quite as much as it 
benefits agricultural or other indus- 
tries and business generally. When 
bankers are educated to a realization 
that agricultural credit is the basis 
of all credit, and that proper accom- 
modation té farmers is even safer and 
equally as profitable as other forms of 
commercial paper in current’ use, 
bankers will be glad to co-operate 
with farmers and agricultural or- 
ganizations in effecting the needed 
reform. 

Trusting that your department will 
take the initiative in this all-im- 
portant matter, I have the honor to 
remain 

Very respectfully yours, 





oe 


Editor-in-Chief American Agricul- 
turist, 


President Orange Judd Company. 


s 





Farmers are proverbially careless 
accountants. It is not so true now 
as a few years ago, but 
Farmers as there . is _ stil] room 
Accountants for improvement. One 
thing about which they 
cannot afford to be careless is the 
characier of the persons from whom 
they purchase goods. Under the 
terms of our guarantee, printed on 
this -page, the farmer is protected, 
provided he shows reasonable atten- 
tion to the provisions of that agree- 
ment. 
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THE TARIFF FIGHT 
BEGUN IN CONGRESS 


Many Proposed Reductions Op- 
posed by Powerful Lobbies 
— Agricultural Interests—The 
Payne Bill Summarized 





has begun —the 
great tariff battle at 
Washington. The bill 
approved by a major- 
ity of the ways and 
means committee of 
the house, and intro- 
duced by Chairman 
Payne, is the result of 
as thorough an in- 
vestigation of condi- 
tions bearing -- upon 
the tariff question as could be made 
in seven or eight months’ time. The 
general policy of.the Payne bill is in 
the line of tariff reduction with pro- 
vision for increasing the revenue 
through an inheritance tax and an in- 
crease in some of the import duties. 
No one expects the bill will be passed 
as it stands. The house will doubtless 
make some changes in it, the senate 
will perhaps substitute a measure 
quite different, and then the real and 
final revision of the tariff will occur 
in the conference committee when 
representatives of the senate and 
house get together. 

Some of the proposed changes in 
the tariff that appear in the Payne 
bill are meeting with violent opposi- 
tion from those -hit hardest by the 
changes. For instance, a big protest 
is being made against the proposed 
duty on tea. The steel trust, the coal 
trust, the paper trust, and the lumber 








trust, all are up in arms over the 
proposed tariff reductions that would 
tend to weaken their monopoly. The 
cattle men of the west are strong in 
protest against removing the tariff 
from hides. The sugar interests are 


alert to prevent radical changes in the 
tariff on their products. The proposed 


Philippine freé trade feature is meet- 
ing with considerable opposition. 

it is said that in the ways and 
means committee Congressman Ford- 


ney of Michigan, Gaines of West Vir- 
ginia, and Bonynge of Colorado have 


been steadfast in their contentions for 
high protection, while Crumpacker of 
Indiana, as the leader, with McCall of 


Massachusetts, Boutell of Illinois and 


Longworth of Ohio have advocated 
the lowest duty. Chairman Payne, 
Hill of Connecticut, Needham of Cali- 
fornia, Dazell of Pennsylvania and 
Calderhead of Kansas have in turn 


favored high protection and reduction, 
being generally open to compromise. 
Whatever factions form on the floor.of 
the house in the protection of differ- 
ent interests, those committee mem- 
bers will come to the front as faction 
leaders and the committee differences 


will continue during the public de- 
bates. The party line-up will, of 
course, be maintenance of the protec- 
t policy by the republicans and 
tariff for revenue only by the demo- 
CI 

§ As far as agricultural interests are 
erned, it is said that, regardless 
of political affiliation, the congressmen 
from the southern and middle western 
states are especially loyal: The demo- 
cr senators, Tillman, Bailey and 
Rayner, are understood to be very 
fr lly toward agricultural protec- 
tio 

The Payne Tariff Bill 

_-nh the tariff bill. introduced by 
Chairman Payne provision is made 
for maximum and minimum duties 
io be applied to imports accord- 
ing as the countries from* which they 
tome have high, low or no duties 
against specified American products. 
An average duty 20% more than the 
present tariff is thus possible. An 
inheritance tax is provided of 5% on 
ail inheritances of over $500 that are 
ou the direct line of heirship, 
®r in which strangers are the legatees. 
In cases of direct inheritance the taxes 
are 1% on $10,000 to $100,000, 2% on 
$100,000 to $500,000, 3% on over $500,- 
(00. It is estimated that $20,000,000 
annually will come from this tax. 
Provision is made for the issue of 
€40,000,000 Panama canal bonds to 
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reimburse the treasury for the originai 
purchase of the canal and re-emacts 
the provision for the issue of treasury 
certificates, the amount being ‘in- 
creased from $100,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000 for the canal. It is estimated that 
the tariff bill will provide an increase 
in government revenue of from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 annually above 
tne present revenue, or a total of 
$320,000,000. 

The tariff on lumber is reduced one- 
half. A 50% reduction is made in steel. 
Hides, tallow, cottonseed oil, wood 
pulp, iron ore and works of art more 
tian 20 years old are placed on the 
free list. Print paper comes im at 
lower rates; so do collars and cuffs. 
The tariff on wool of the first 
and second class, used principally 
in clothing, is not changed, but wool 
of the third class, known as carpet 
wool, is reduced on the cheaper 
grades. Bituminous coal and coke 
from any country admitting American 
coal free are placed on the free list. 
A cut of 5-100 of a cent per pound is 
made on refined sugar, and % cent on 
dextrine. No change is made in leaf 
tobacco. Reciprocal free trade with 
the Philippine islands is provided for 
on all articles, but limiting sugar im- 
ported free to 300,000 pounds a year, 
wrapper tobacco to 300,000 pounds, 
filler tobacco to 3,000,000 pounds and 
cigars to 150,000,000 in number. 

All starch except potato’ starch is 
reduced from 1% to 1 cent per pound. 
Lower rates are provided on barley, 
green peas, cabbages, meats and lard. 
A higher tariff is imposed on perfumes 
and toilet articles, fancy soap, coal tar 
dyes, chicory root, dried peas, figs, 
lemons and pineapples. Cocoa has 
been taken from the free list and 
taxed 4 cents a pound for the crude 
article, 5 to 9 cents for powdered 
cocoa. Spices, now largely free, are 
taxed 30% ad valorem. Tea is taxed 
8 cents a pound when imported from 
the country where it is produced and 
9 cents from other countries. Coffee 
is not taxed, except against countries 
having an export duty on it. In such 
cases it is taxed an equal amount. 
The internal revenue tax on cigarets 
is much increased. 

Reductions are made in the duties 
on chemical products; also on earth, 
earthen wares, marbie, freestone, 
mica, plate glass and onyx. Agricul- 
tural implements are admitted at a 
reduced rate, and from countries ad- 
mitting American agricultural machin- 
ery free they are on the free list. 
There is an increase on women’s and 
children’s gloves. Feathers and dressed 
furs are subject to a higher tax. 

A section in the bill provides that 
foreigners taking out patents in this 
country must manufacture their goods 
here for our trade or forfeit their 
patent rights. Cuban réciprocity is 
continued as at present. 





Cinninn analy Wins 





At the opening of the tariff session 
of the 61st congress Speaker Cannon 
was re-elected. Although there was 
opposition to his re-election among 
the republicans, the real fight was 
over revision of the house rules. A 
split among the house democrats, led 
by Congressman Fitzgerald of New 
York, resulted in a compromise, and 
the rules were somewhat changed, so 
as to give the minority a little better 
show. If the democrats had hung 
together with the so-called insurgent 
republicans, Cannon and his crowd 
would have been defeated on the 
rules issue. 

The speaker appoints the commit; 
tee on rules, and so completely domi- 
nates it that practically he is himself 
the committee, and the rules have 
been such that he could recognize 
upon the floor whom he pleased, rail- 
road through measures, or stifle them 
upon oceasion. The reform needed is 
to have the rules committee selected 
by the house instead of the speaker, 
and to have the rules so amended that 
legitimate business may not be in jeop- 


ardy because of the whim or preju- 
dice of the speaker. 
There were 29 republicans who 


dared to stand out against Cannon's 
rules, but about a score of democrats 
voting with the Cannon republicans 
put through the compromise resolu- 
tion. They received their reward in 
€annon’s committee appointments, 
but the democrats are badly divided 
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as a result of the lack of party loyalty 
shown by Fitzgerald and those who 
followed him. They boldly disobeyed 
the instructions of their party caucus. 

The fight against Cannon for 
speaker was given up as hopeless, 
because the insurgent republicans and 
the democrats could not unite on a 
eandidate. If this had been possible, 
Cannon might have been defeated. 
The day of the election and the day 
before members of congress were 
deluged with telegrams and letters 
from the people all over the country 
urging the defeat of Cannon. These 
appeals apparently had no effect. 

Congressman Murdock of Kansas 
led the insurgents. Cooper of Wis- 
consin received eight insurgent votes 
for speaker. The Cannon opposition 
was not well organized, and failed 
to unite on an active candidate streng 
enough to command general confi- 
dence against Cannon. Many who 
were supposed to be at heart op- 
posed to Cannon voted for him be- 
cause they feared his revenge. All 
desire good committee appointments, 
and Cannon never fails to reward his 
friends and punish his enemies in this 
way. 

Another element in the fight was 
the desire of Pres Taft and many 
other prominent republicans for 
party harmony. They desired to have 
the tariff revised at this session in 
accordance with party pledges, and 
they desired to have the republicans 
as strongly organized as possible, tb 
prevent trouble with the tariff bill 
through any democratic plot. They 
believed the Cannon wing of the party 
in a stronger position to control the 
situation than the insurgents. 

Pres Taft’s message suggests that 
congress at this session devote its at- 
tention chiefly to a new tariff bill. 


Free Delivery for the South 








The present year will be an impor- 
tant one for the farmers of the south. 
The postoffice department is planning 
to establish more new rural free de- 
livery routes in the southern states 
than in any other section of the 
country. Over 500 new routes will 
be established in the southern states, 
which is nearly half of those for the 
entire country. There are now in 
operation in the southern states 9874 
rural routes, about 24% of the total 
number. In the southern states rural 
delivery has been organized on a full 
county basis in 89 counties; it is con- 
templated in other counties as soon 
as it can be arranged. 


The first rural delivery service es- | 


tablished in the south was at Clarks- 
ville, Johnson county, Ark, in Octo- 
ber, 1896, the same month that rural 
delivery was begun by the govern- 
ment. The southern states have not 
until within a few years enthused 
over the system. Now they have 
caught the spirit of the movement 
and want routes established as fast 
as possible. One of the obstacles is 
the good roads requirement. Owing 
to bad roads, it has been necessary to 
reject nearly 50% of the peititons that 
have been presented for rural free 
delivery routes. The south is pushing 
the work of road building and 
improving quite vigorously. The post- 
office department proposes to estab- 
lish between now and June 30 1100 
routes, of which 521 will be in the 
southern states. 





The Inauguration Date 





The blizzard that struck Washing- 
ton March 4 and upset some of the 
most important plans for the inaugu- 
ration has led to a serious discussion 
of changing the date on which the in- 
auguration shall occur in the future. 
Sometimes the weather is good at 
Washington March 4. Usually it is 
not good and on several occasions it 
has been so cold and stormy that se- 
rious embarrassment has resulted. 
The date was fixed by an amendment 
to the constitution in 1804. No defi- 


nite date was fixed in the original 
constitution. 
Now, it -is proposed to take the 


necessary action to fix the date on or | 


about April 30. If the practice of 
making the inauguration an onpen-air 
public function is kept up, it ought to 
be held at a season when the weather 
S likely to be mild enough for com- 
ort. 











LESS MEAT 
Advice of Family Physician 


Formerly people thought meat 
— for strength and muscular 
vigor. 

The man who worked hard was 
supposed to require meat two or three 
times a day. Science has found out 
differently. - 

It is now a common thing for the 
family physician to orfler less meat, 
as in the following letter from a N, ¥ 
man: ’ 

“I had suffered for years with dys- 
pepsia and nervousness. y physi- 
cian advised me to eat less meat and 
greasy foods generally. I tried sev- 
eral things to take the place of my 
usual breakfast of chops, fried pota- 
tees, etc., but got no relief until I 
tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the 
cereal part of my meals for tw 
years, I am now a well man. Grape- 
Nuts benefited my health far more 
than the $500 worth of medicine I 
had taken before. 

“My wife and children are health- 
ier than they had been for years, and 
we are a very happy family, largely 
due to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited 
by Grape-Nuts that it would be un- 
grateful not to acknowledge it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








WESTERN CANADA 


More Big Crops in 1908 
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PROTECTION BRAND 


ROOFING 


“The Roofing without a Nail Hole” 
Keeps the water out. No nail holes 
to stretch and cause leaks. 

Send for free sample and booklet. 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., . F 
80 Pine Street, New York City, U. S. A, 











FOR OUT DOOR WORK 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER 
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- Taft Establishes 


A New Regime 


Changes Made at the White 
House-Who's Who in the 
Cabinet 


INCE Taft became 
president it has been 
very evident that he 
is going to do his 
own thinking and 
does not feel- at all 
bound to do things 
as Pres Roosevelt 
did them. At the 
same time he is 
pledged to Roosevelt 
Mrs Taft, as mistress of the 





policies. 
White House, is establishing a new 


order there. The Roosevelt idea was 
that the executive mansion was first 
of all ithe home of the president and 
his family while they lived there. Mr 
and Mrs Roosevelt claimed the rignt 
to enjoy much of seclusion in their 
White House home, aithough many 
social functions occurred there and 
visitors were well received. The Taft 
idea is that the White House is the 
people’s executive mansion and that 
it should be a social center for the 
people. The purpose is to have more 
of American hospitality at the White 
House. 

Since Mr .Taft has become presi- 
dent, many who during the last few 
years have not visited the White 
House much because of differences 
with Pres Roosevelt, are now going 
there. These visitors include reac- 
tionary republicans, and certain dem- 
ocrats, Tillman and Bailey, for in- 
stance. It does not appear that Pres 
Taft is either weak-kneed or has sur- 
rendered to:the enemies of Roosevelt. 
He wants to accomplish things and 
prefers the ways of peace to the 
ways of war in securing his ends. 
Perhaps later he will find it necessary 
to fight. 

The reactionary wing of the repub- 
lican party claims to be pretty well 
satisfied with this new cabinet, espe- 
cially with the secretary of state, Mr 
Knox, although he also served in 
Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

In order that we may feel some- 
what acquainted with the members 
of the cabinet let us consider them 
briefly : 

The Cabinet 

Knox, the secretary of state, was 2 
distinguished Pennsylvania lawyer 
retained by many large corporations, 
including the Carnegie company, un- 
til he became attorney-general of the 
United States in 1901. He held that 
position until 1904, when he was 
elected senator to succeed Quay. 

MacVeagh, the secretary of the 
treasury, was born on a farm in 
,Chester county, Pa. He fitted for the 
law, but gave it up because of ill 
health. He went to Chicago and es- 
tablished the wholesale grocery house 
of Franklin MacVeagh and company. 
He was a democrat and was nomi- 
nated for United States senator in 
1894, “but was defeated. He came 
into the republican party after Bryan 
zot control of the democratic party. 
He has been president of the Chicago 
bureau of charities and chairman of 
the immigration» department of the 
national civic federation. 

Dickinson, the secretary of war, is 
a learned lawyer of Tennessee who 
keeps a legal residence in that state, 
but has had his office in Chicago and 
for some time has been general coun- 
sel of the Illinois Central railroad 
company. He is a democrat. 

Wickersham, the attorney-general, 
is a New York lawver with the firm 
with which the president’s brother, 
Henry W. Taft, is also associated. 
Wickersham has been the office law- 
ver who planned the conduct of 
cases, 

Meyer, the secretary of the navy, is 
a Boston man interested in banks 
and several manufacturing corpora- 
tions. He served in the Massachusetts 
‘egislature and was speaker two 
vears, was ambassador to Italy in 
1905, ambassador to Russia 1905-7, 
and postmaster-general the last two 
vears. 

Hitchcock, the postmaster-general, 
has a legal education. He has been 
a government official since 1891, serv- 


ing in the executive departments at 
Washington. He was first assistant 
postmaster-genéral just before the 
Taft campaign and was Taft’s man- 
ager in the campaign; then he be- 
came the. chairman of the republican 
national committee, and directed the 
party campaign after the nominating 
convention. 

Wilson, the, secretary of agricul- 
ture, is a native of Scotland, and be- 
gan farming in Tama county, Ia, in 
1861. He was a member of the Iowa 
assembly three sessions, speaker one 
session, railroad commissioner of 
Iowa, member of congress 1873-77 
and 1883-85, for six years director 
of the agricultural station, and pro- 
fessor of agriculture at Iowa college. 
He has been secretary of agriculture 
since 1897. 

Ballinger, the secretary of the in- 
terior, is a lawyer of Seattle, Wash 
He has been judge of the supreme 
court of Washington, mayor of Seat- 
tle, and commissioner general of the 
general land office at Washington, D 
C, since 1907. He is author of several 
law books. 

Nagel, the secretary of commerce 
and labor, is @ St Louis lawyer, a 
professor of the St Louis law school. 
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The department has arranged to keep 
cloSe watch of conditions at these 
yards and the amount of work done. 
The Fine That Failed. 

The national department of justice 
has dismally failed in the rebate case 
against the Standard oil company of 
Indiana, in which Judge Landis im- 
posed the $29,000,000 fine. The sec- 
ond trial of the case, which was be- 
fore. Judge Anderson, ended with a 
verdict of not guilty ordered for the 
company by Judge Anderson. The 
final question was on proof that there 
was a published and legally_ estab- 
lished rate on oil between Whiting, 
Ind, and East St Louis over the Chi- 
cago and Alton that was higher than 
the rate paid by the Standard oil 
company of Indiana. The government 
offered as evidence a schedule filed 
by the railroad with the interstate 
commerce .commission. The judge de- 
cided that this was not sufficient. It 
was the best the. goverhment could. do 
and there the trial ended. 

If Judge Anderson’s rulings are not 
set aside by the United States su- 
preme cour, it looks as if most of 
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THE TAFT CABINET 


George von I. Meyer 
Secretary of the Navy 
George W. Wickersham 

Attorney-General 
Charles Nagel 


Sec’y of Commerce and Labor 

He has served in the Missouri legis- 
lature and onthe republican national 
committee. He has been an intimate 


friend of Pres Taft for many years. 


Gulf Navy Yards to Stay 


In the latter part of Pres Roose- 
velt’s administration he caused an or- 
der to be issued by Sec Newbury of 
the navy department abolishing the 
navy yards at Pensacola, Fla, and 
New Orleans. There has been much 
criticism of late with reference to 
naval extravagance and one of the 
extravaganees has been in maintain- 
ing too many small navy yards. Fol- 
lowing a protest by the congressional 
delegations of Florida and Louisiana. 
Sec Meyer of the navy department 
has now revoked the order of his pred- 
ecessor and the Pensacola and New 
Orleans navv vards will not be closed. 





Jacob M. Dickinson 
Secretary of War 
Philander C. Knox 
Secretary of State 
Prank H. Hitchcock 
Postmaster-General 


Pranklin MacVeagh 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Richard A. Ballinger 
Secretary of the Interior 
James Wilson 
Secretary of Agriculture 


the freight rate schedules that have 
been filed with the interstate com- 
merce commission under the present 
laws would not stand the tests of the 
courts, for they are the same sort of 
schedules that Judge Anderson re- 
fused to accept as evidence. 

Probably these rebate cases at Chi- 
cago will not be followed up at pres- 
ent against the Standard oil company 
of Indiana, although other  indict- 
ments are pending. Now the depart- 
ment of justice is turning its atten- 
tion to the sa-called St Louis case 
which was brought under the anti- 
trust law. The aim is to prove that 
the Standard oil company of New 
Jersey is a trust operating in restraint 
of trade an@ to have-it dissolved by 
the courts. The procedure is similar 
to that followed in the Northern Se- 
curities case and the case had been 
prepared in a similar way to that 
against the tobacco trust. 


The Roosevelt Record 


The passing of Theodore “Roosevelt 
from public life closes a chapter of 
important achievements. While he 
was president some very important 
things were done that he was largely 
responsible for. A table of things 
done, carried forward, or begun, that 
should be credited in part at least to 
Pres Roosevelt, follows: 


Panama canal. 

Railroad regulation. 

Extending irrigation. 

Forestry promotion. 

Development of waterways. 

Conservation of natural resources. 

Pure food law. 

Meat inspection law. 

Denatured alcoho! freed from duty. 

Naturalization reform. 

Consular reform. 

Employers’ liability legislation. 

Emergency currency legislation. 

Statehood for Oklahoma. 

Department of commerce 
lished. 

A new army and navy. 

World voyage of battleship fleet. 

Settlement of anthracite coal strike. 

Alaskan -boundary established. 

Pacific cable laid. 

Peace of Portsmouth between Rus- 
sia and Japan. 

Adjustment of San 
finances. 

Home rule for the Philippines. 

The open door in China, 

Cuban intervention. 

Arbitration for Venezuela. 

Japanese agreement. 

Stoppage of postoffice, land and 
timber frauds. 

Dissolution of Northern Securit 
company. 

Standard oil prosecution. 

Prosecution of beef, tobacco, paper 
and other trusts, 

This record covers a period of 
seven years and a half, and of course 
it is not complete. 
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Dominga 


Another Pennsylvania Senator 





The selection of George T. Oliver 
of Pittsburg td succeed Sec Knox in 
the United. States senate proves the 
peculiar power of the republican ma- 
chine in Pennsylvania. Penrose, the 
boss, and his lieutenants, got together 
and decided “he should be senator, 


The people had nothing to say about’ 


it; the members of the legislature 
made no protest, but meekly did as 
they were told to do, and Oliver was 
elected without opposition in the 
party. 

When Knox was made senator, it 
was currently reported that the 
choice was dictated by the Pennsy}- 
vania railroad. If such was the fact, 
the railroad chose wisely. The hand 
of the railroad is said to have ap- 
peared in the choice of Oliver. As to 
his being able to fill Knox’s shoes 
there is much doubt. Certainly Oliver 
has been a successful business man 
and is one of the millionaire steel 
magnates of the Smoky city. Inciden- 
tally he controls two or three news- 
papers. - 





Government Finances Improve 


The government treasury condition 
is rapidly improving. The official 
statement just issued makes the out- 
look for the future very encouraging. 
The revenues for the first 15 days of 
March were $26,000,000, against $20, 
000,000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago, an improvement of ove? 
27%. The excess of expenditures 
over receipts for the same period wa* 
$1,500,000, against $4,300,000, an im. 
provement of over 65%. The revenues 
for the first 15 days of March weré 
greater than for any corresponding 
period in the past five years. ‘ 

Government expenses have been !n- 
creasing and revenues ve not been 
what they ought to be, that expen- 
aditures for the fiscal year to date 
have been $87,800,000 more than the 
receipts, but since the first week !2 
February there has been a marked 
improvement in the government 
finances. The new administration has 
come into office with the general fund 
of the treasury in as good condition 
as it was in the beginning of the last 
administration. The available cash 
balance on March 15 was $135, 000. 
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Taft Plans Long Tour 








A long trip is being planned by 
Pres Taft for next summer and the 
early fal. He wants to attend the 
Grand Army encampment at Salt 
Lake City, the trans-Mississippi com- 


mercial eomgress at Denver, the Alas- 
ka- Yukon-Pacific exposition at Seat- 
tle, and then go up the coast to Alas- 


k which, with ali his traveling 
around the world, he has never vis- 
ited. During the fall, perhaps in con- 
nection with his northwestern -trip, 
the president plans to visit the south 
and will alse go into some of the 


northeastern states. 





Diplomatic Changes 





ss Taft has begun selecting new 
plomatie representatives of this 
ernment. He has appointed Henry 
Ide of Vermont, former governor- 
ral of the Philippines, minister to 

ind Jonn G. A. Leishman, who 
em ambassador to Turkey, is 
ferred to Italy, succeeding Am- 
der Griscom, who retires to take 
susiness again. Charles H. Sherrill, 
New York lawyer, will be minister 
to the Argentine Républic. Thomas J. 
O’Brien will remain as ambassador to 
Japan The most important diplomatic 


Pre 


rR Om oe 


post, that of ambassador to England, 
has beem reserved for Charles W. 
E the retiring president of Har- 
vard university It is not yet known 
ther he will aceept the position 
however. 
-_————_e——  — 


World Statistics in Agriculture 


The new international institute of 
ag ilture at Rome has secured for 
sticilan and chief of the bureau 
general statistics and agricultural 
information Dr Charles C. Clark, who 
for several years has been associate 
istician of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
tor For many years the need has 
been felt for closer co-operation in 
agricultural statistical work by the 
liff-rent nations of the world. This 
first time it has been under- 
n on @ permanent and systematic 





stat 


s the 


T international institute of agri- 
came into existence through 
efforts of David Lubin of Califor- 
2 former large wheat grower and 
erchant. His idea was that farm- 
ing and commercial interests of the 
world needed to be more closely 
knitted together. A conference of the 
different nations was called at Rome 
by King Victor Emanuel in 1905. 
Since then the convention adopted 


has been signed and approved by 52 


, 
ire 


nations. The king of Italy has given 
the international institute of agricul- 
ture a beautiful building at Rome 
that cost several hundred thousands 

lolars. The organization of the 


institute was completed in December, 
N08. One of the important features 

t work will be the gathering, ar- 
ranging and disseminating of inter- 
national statistics of agricultural 


ts. That work is just begin- 





Health Campaign for Negroes 


health campagin has 
gun among the negroes of the 

by the United States public 

and marine hospital service. 
berculosis lTeagues are being 
rganized. The scheme is to estab- 
lish in each state having a large ne- 
sfo population an anti-tuberculosis 
negroes with one vice- 
for each county in the 
That vice-president is expected 
rganize every negro church in his 
‘ounty into a ehurch anti-tuberculo- 
ue of which the pastor of the 
ill be the head, Each mem- 
the church will be asked to pay 
nnual dues and will be given 
ve certificate of member- 

be framed and hung 
the home On the certificate 
printed simple informa- 
egard to tuberculosis and the 
es necessary 
and its , 
from 
nine be 


A nportant 


it ma 


cure. The 
annval dues 
by 
ring 


funds re- 
in each 
the league of 
for its own 


used 
ire it 


ers wh ») may 


ae tuberculosis. ; 











for preventing its | 


It is also proposed to teach sanitation 
im negro schools. 

The movement was started this 
month at Savanmah, Ga, at a negro 
farmers’ conference when the Geor- 
gia state anti-tuberculosis league for 
Megroes was organized with R. -R. 
Wright, president of the Georgia 
state industrial college, as president, 
and Dr S. P. Lieid@ of Savannah as 
secretary. All of the officers and 
members of the league will be ne- 
groes. The establishment of a national 
anti-tuberculosis league will soon oec- 
eur under the auspices of the national 
public health and marine hospital 
service. Tubereulosis is ve preva- 
lent among the negroes of the south 
and the death rate from the disease 
nearly four times among them as 
among white people in the same lo- 
calities. The great trouble has been 
inability to reach the negroes in an 
effective way to teach them how to 
protect themselves against the dis- 
ease. 





Briefly Told 
The Locke Dill prohibiting gam- 
bling on_race tracks in Louisiana has 
been declared all right by the state 


supreme court. A test case has just 
been decided. 








Japan has secured 5000 cats that 
have been shipped from Chicago for 
the purpose of fighting rats in Japan. 
Further shipments of cats will also 





be made. The Japanese are greatly 
troubled by rats. 
The New York legislature has be- 


fore it a bill providing for savings 
bank industrial insurance. It ts sim- 
ilar to the Massachusetts law that is 
finding increasing favor. 





An invitation to attend the dinner 
celebrating the merger of the mer- 
chants’ association and the chamber 
of commerce at Boston has been ac- 
cepted by Pres Taft. The date has 
not been fixed, but will probably 
be during April. 


it 


A fine of $20,000 has been tmposei 
on the Standard oil company by Judge 
Hazel of Buffalo, N Y. The case in- 


-volved alleged rebates on oil . ship- 


N ¥, 
in Vermont. 


to Rutland 
The 


ments from Olean, 
and other points 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 





railroads involved are the New York 
Central, the 
Ratiand. 


The New York co of appeals has 
decided that John FO Hegeman, pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan life insur- | 
ance company, must stand trial en 
the charge of perjury. The trouble is 
over alleged misstatements im the an- 
nual repert of the company filed with 
the state superintendent of insurance 
January 1, 1906, 





The long trial at Nashville, Tenn, 
over the murder of ex-Senator Car- 
mack has resulted in a verdict of 
murder in the second degree against 
Col Duncan B. Cooper and his son, 
Rebert Cooper. Each has been 
sentenced to 20 years in the state pen- 
etentiary. John D. Sharp, who was 
tried as a co-defendant, was acquitted. 





It seems,that beaver is still plenti- 


ful im the far north. Reeently ten 
dog trains heavily laden with furs 
reached Winnipeg after a TO mile 
journey through the wilds of the 
Hudson bay region. The furs are 
valued at hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and are bound for the Lon- 


don market. 
these furs. 


Beaver predominates in 


Now it isthe terra cotta trust, ac- 


cording to the suspicions of the fed- | 
f{mvestigation of the 


eral authorities. 
alleged trust has begun at New York. 


Tt is a,company known as the Atlan- | 


tie terra cotton company, with a cap- 
ital of $3,000,000. It is alleged that it 
is operating as a monopoly in ,re- 
straint of trade. It is a New York 
corporation, and De Forest Grant is 
president. 





Those who think that Willie H. | 
Taft became president as seon as | 
Theodore Roosevelt ceased to be pres- | 
ident are mistaken. Under the con- | 
stitution Roosevelt's term ended at 
12 o’clock noon on March 4. Taft | 
teok the oath of office at 12.15. Dur- 
img that period of 15 minutes, under 
the law, Secretary of State Robert 
Bacon was technically the president, 
although no official acts wer: per- 


formed during the time. 





Paris has been greatly embarrassed 
by a strike of telegraph, telephone, 


Pennsylvania, and the | 
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00 =: full roll (108 &) of sti high 
rooting, cithes salar or Fp ye 


offer ever made on first class 
Better tham goods that sel at much 2 eter ovine. 
s~ a dollar of roofing until yeu have 
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ECONOMY IN BUILDING 


does not mean cheap 





construction. A concrete 
The first cost is the whole eost. A concrete buildi sanitary, 
needs no paint or repairs, and lasts forever. It is suitable to any kind of building, from 
ee ws eae 6 
The chief Bere namenr of concrete is Portland Cement. There are many grades of 
Portland Cement, cheap 











contains directions for making 





cause it gives the best service. > 
proved satisfactory. There is only one quality manufactured—the same for everybody. 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS—you will know it by the trade mark 
Daily productive capacity over 40,000 barrels, 
OUR FREE BOOK 


and handling con 
smaller buildings that can be oetall by the layaneer vrithout 


THEATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY DEPT.28 30 BROAD ST.NEW YORK 


use. 
careful. 


ized 


CAN BRAND. It 
always uniform; that 


strength. 


omical for building, 





in price, but expensive in 
The prospective 
builder must therefore be 


ATLAS Portland Cement 
recogn as THE 
STANDARD AMERI- 


is 
is 


it never varies in color, 
composition, fineness cr 


ATLAS is the most “a 
It has been used by thousands of farmers and has 


“Concrete Construction About wagon Home and on the Farm,” 
a toy ae pening, and photogranhs of the 


once "gy whee for all time. 
is durable, fireproof 





TRADE MARK 





NONE JUST AS GOOD 








Free upon request. 








(ATLAS -THE cement onneren BY THE US.covERNWENT FOR THE PANAMA CANALS 
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To get 
At the most 
out of a farm, 
s LE PE every. square foot 
as ee must be either tilled or else 
made to produce feed for live 
mee stock. A fence all around the farm, 
¥ then cross fences, making more and 
| smaller fields—permitting rotation of 
crops and change of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 


Here are two at fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh. 
We selected these two styles years ago, after careful study and advice from niany of 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 


and conditions. 3 : 

If you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. 
You can safely take the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 
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BROWN FENCE 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send for inspection, Test it for 

: strength, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. File 

« ? / 4 ff Mit and see how thick thatis, We want you to satisfy yourself 

: that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 
heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No, 9 gauge. 

SELLS AT 15 to 36c PER ROD DELIVERED, WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Easytoputup. Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 
bag down, Our prices are less than you would pay for much 
lighter qoneen--tences not half so durable, Write today for 
sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5] Cleveland, Ohio. 
Va ee ee 2 














SLATE 


SEA GREEN & PURPLE 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 


fs nature’s own prod ade, Quarried from solid rock—split into 
convenient for: f, 


not man m 
SOLID Rock .N NOT its eAR OUT for the roo: 
It can’t burn, 
ty rast, warp, Db ROC! or decay, NOT W5A B8.o% or Purple Slate Roofs 
never wear out and never req painting and repairing like ali other roofing 
Sea & Roofs are suitable for any “buildé 
Give a pertect protection, Reduce insurance rates f 
. Afford clean cistern water. Not affected b First cost ] 
ais Bigs spend an short lived roofing. Settle your roof question for all time. 


*t spend more money for poor roofing. Write to us for our 8s book 
—it willsave youmoney. Give name of your local roofer. Write today 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 





Granville, &. ¥. 











When you write to ans of our advertisers. 
You’H get a very pfompt reply. 


: Mention this Journal 








NEWS--FARM AFFAIRS 
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| four years. 





and postal employees. AN are under 
the postal service of the republic. 
The trouble started as a _ protest 
against a postal official. Throughout 
France there has been trouble be- 
cause mail sacks arriving in Paris 
from the principal centers were not 
sorted and millions of letters were 
delayed. 


Edward Payson Weston has started 
on a walk from New York City .to 
fan -Franciseo. . The distance. is 4300 
miles. Weston is 71 years old, and a 
year or two ago broke all walking 
records in this country in his trip 
from Bortland, Me, to Chicago. He 
expects to reach Chicago on his pres- 
ent trip April 17 and San Francisco 
July 8. 


Prosecution of land fraud cases in 
the west will be pushed vigorously 
by the Taft administration. An ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 is in- hand 
for the purpose. Commissioner Ben- 
nett of the general land office» at 
‘Washington has a large force of spe- 
cial field agents preparing to run 
down individuals and corporations 
that have been obtaining public lands 
illegally. The field agents will be 
increased to 150 men, and more than 
82,000 cases of alleged land frauds 
are now on the list to be investigated. 
In addition; such new cases as may 
arise will receive attention. 





Among the remarkable surgical op- 
erations recently performed was that 
of restoring a man’s sight by an oper- 
ation upon the brain. The patient 
was J. H. Carter of Philadelphia. A 
young hospital surgeon, Dr Schell, de- 
cided that the blindness and severe 
headaches from which Carter. suffered 
were due to pressure upon the optic 
nerve. He exposed the brain by re- 
moving two sections of bone from the 
base of the skull, and a quantity of 
eerebro-spinal fluid was withdrawn. 
This relieved the pressure, the man’s 
sight was restored and he soon recov- 
ered, 


The Nebraska legislature has 
passed, and Goy Shallenberger has 
signed the bill providing for’ the 


adoption of the Oregon plan of choos- 
ing United States senators. William 
J. Bryan is eonsidered as a possible 
suecessor to Elmer -J. Burkett, repub- 
lican,~ whose term expires in two 
years. .The new law may prove of 
advantage to Bryan. Mr Bryan says 
that he would be pleased to have 
some other Nebraska democrat elect- 
ed, but will not say that he would 
not himself accept the nomination 
should it be offered him. He says 
he thinks the democratic party is in 
better condition than at any time 
since 1892, and has an_ excellent 
chance to control the next congress. 





. — * _ 
West Virginia Happenings 
W. N. B. 

Increased attention is being given 
to small farms in Grenbrier and Mon- 
roe counties. The Greenbrier valley, 
indeed, offers great opportunities for 
the small farmer. What Joseph P. 
Charlton of Monroe county has done 
others can do. In January, 1904, he 
purchased 55 acres and 46 poles of 
limestone land near Gates for $2140, 
of which he paid $1400 cash. He pro- 
vided for his family from the farm, 
paid the taxes, built a new _ barn, 
painted his dwelling and paid the 
balance of his purchase money in just 
A year ago he was out 
of debt, had a thriving young orchard 
on his place, a fine stand of blue 
grass and his farm much improved. 
It is still improving and is now worth 
at least $70 an acre. 

The West Virginia experiment sta- 
tion has been awarded the bronze 
medal by the International live stock 
association for the best sample of 
commercial milk offered in the con- 
test conducted last fall ‘by the asso- 
ciation in Chicago. The; sample sub- 
mitted by the experiment station was 
placed ahead of the hundreds of sam- 
ples submitted from all sections of 
the country. 

Scores of Preston county— farmers 
are preparing to set out apple trees 
this spring. Some of them are plung- 
ing into the fruit business on a large 


seale. George W. Southern & Sons, 
the Clarksburg nurserymen, now own 
about 1000 acres and are planting 
trees in that county at the rate of 
about 1000 trees a year. They will 


soon begin the erection of a storage 
plant at Terra Alta for use of al! the 
farmers in that section. Within seveg 
years the Southerns mean to have 
40,000 apple trees set on their owg 
ground. Others who have decided tg 
raise fruit in this county are J. & 
Lakin, Wesley DeBerry, W.-M. Bish. 
op, O. C. Crane, E. B. Hauger, C. A, 
Miller and Charles Trembly. These 
men have probably 8000 trees out 
and will plant more this year. W. @ 
Crane near Corinth, will set out 100 
trees this year, and Mr Trembly neap 
Crab Orchard will set out at least 509 
more trees. Preston county apples 
are famed for their fine flavor. Terra 
Alta is a coming apple market. The 
principal varieties being set out are: 
York Imperials, Roman Beauties ané 
Baldwins. 

The Morgantown poultry associa~ 
tion at a recent meeting elected the 
following officers: President, Mark 
P. Jones; vice-president, W. K. Hoff- 
man; secretary, E. M. Dille; treas- 
urer, J. L. Kener. The association has 
made plans for several interesting ad- 
dresses on Hatching and raising 
chickens by artificial means and on 
feeding for egg production. 

The Fairmont poultry association 
has decided to hold its next annual 
meeting January 11-15. H. A. Em- 
mell of Evans City, Pa, was selected 
as judge. 

The burley tobacco crop of 1908 
was the most valuable to the farmer 
ever produced in the state, and many 
of the small farmers, who had been 
eking out a hand to mouth existence, 
found themselves, after the sale of 
their tobacco crop, in comparative af- 
fluence. This unusual profit was due 
to the almost complete failure of 
Kentucky and Tennessee farms to 
raise tobacco on account of the night- 
rider scare, and the extraordinary 
quality and quantity raised to the 
acre. The result of this prosperous 
tobacco year in West Virginia has in- 
ecitey farmers to lay plans for dou- 
bling and trebling their acreage this 
year. Many farmers who never be- 
fore attempted to raise tobacco are 
Planning to set out a large acreage. 


Bullish View of Potato Imports 





(From Page 421.] 
pounds or 18 cents per bushel. The 
import duty would of course be the 
same (25 cents per bushel) and the 
incidental charges the same. But al- 
lowing 5 cents per bushel freight 
from the English farm to the ship- 
ping port, the total would be 60 cents. 


Conditions in England 


English growers, however, are not 
so favorably situated as the German 
growers. There is not the home mar- 
ket for a surplus, such as they had in 
England this year and the farmer 
must put up with a lower price. 

Imports, heavy though they have 
been, have not equaled the shortage 
of the crop compared with that of 
1907. The demand for seed potatoes 
has now opened and shipments are 
being made from day to day to the 
southern states. New potatoes which 
usually check demand for the old are 
not menacing the market, The Ber- 
muda crop is very short and the sur- 
plus for export greatly reduced. 
There is another point for considera- 
tion, and that is the generally con- 
ceded statement that the 1908 crop of 
potatoes came upon a rather bare 
market, for the 1907 crop with small 
imports had been very nearly ex- 
hausted. 





Convenient Water Supply—While 
thousands of farm homes are supplied 
with running water in the kitchen 
and bathroom, and an_ occasional 
house has hot and cold water in bed- 
rooms, the outside equipment for 
these conveniences is far from saus- 
factory. Water is nearly always in an 
elevated tank, which freezes in win- 
‘ter, gets too hot in summer, and 
threatens to, and sometimes 40€S, 
tumble down in times of heavy rains, 
which undermine the foundation. A 
system which will avoid all of these 
dangers has been perfected by the 
Kewanee water supply company ° 
Kewanee, Ill. The simplicity and 
many advantages of their appliances 
are illustrated in a book just issued, 
which is not only valuable because of 
its context; but is interesting as 4m 
achievement in the printing art. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valn- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word*you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a mumber counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have “address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 





COPY must be recetved Friday a pusventes in- 
sertio n in issue of the following w Advert ise- 
ment f “FARMS = i ono EN?”’ 
| be accepted at ve rete, but will be 


il abo 
Sorted in our REAL "ESTATE MARKET. 


NO BI ACK-PACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus ing 
a sm all adv as noticeable as a large e. 

THE RATE fer the ‘Poomect’’ Exchange” ad- 
yertising is only FIVE cents a word each imeertion. 

Address 

*MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





FARMERS’ 


‘ EGGS AND POULTRY 


sc 7 LESRORNS, New York state fair win- 
ners, E. G. ‘3 strain; thatchable reason- 
able. cana” CARTER, Macathon, N Y. 


ee ee CHINA oupee. Raq 2 
Town, la CaES, cen each 
for & W. Hin "Emporium, Pa. 


LEGHORNS, White, Brown, Single and Rose 
10) $4, 100 ‘chicks delivered $12. 








EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


a 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
GRASS SEED— me, the careless Looe - pe pores 
dodder and weeds with his 
clover e-" er "year. at 5 your local dealer refuses 
to sell strictly cles clover, send me your 
¥ Sooolutely ~ ciover of hi rmination 
at $6.50 per bushel. sapling clover at alsike at 
If not clean send t seed 


e. timothy at = 
cash — 2 -o . 


with your money. d 
e are White "Partar p— nee Fs 
Cireul: 








none COMB sae Ba : norca eggs for nateuins, 
per 15, r ‘ ea aying strain, r« 
LAWN Paka, Rheems. noone, Pa. 








EGGS from prize-winning White Yoniete and 
a—— Comb Whi _. Leghorns, 15 $1, %. Cc. 
RD, Schoharie, N Y. 
ROSE COMB REDS. fertile ae. & 
layers. Write. a HORNIN Chifteon 


Springs, New Yor 

















REGAL WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 100 %; 








































































































POULTRY | SUPPLIES layers. sure winners. LUTHER FALKEY, 
Phelps, N ¥. 

6-PAGE POULTRY “and | pigeon book, fres, also| WHITE LEGHORN. White Wyandotte 
dogs, ferret, hares, etc. Colored catalog, 10 cents. | $1. LAWRENCE ARNOLD, Route & 4: 
BERGEY’S FARM, Telford, Pa. Falls, Pa. 

EGGS AND POULTRY WHITE ROCKS. Rose Comb Brown Leghorns: 
— . $! for %& R. F. GREATHOUSE, R R 3, 
1. FARM 8S C W Leghorns, two thousand eliston, O. 
splendid breeding stock to select from. 
fine yearlings, and the other half are EGGS, Barred tee: Rocks, Mamméth Bronze 
itiful, well-developed laying _pullets, raised on | turkeys. Circular free. G. W. TILTON, Route 6, 
assed free range. Bred from a heavy laying | Claysville, Pa. 
f prize winners. Have made the splend d 
f ninety eggs each in six months, housed THOROUGHBRED eopurer. varieties ; 
indred in a flock—a large flock average that | eggs. 6 $1. @ $2 talog. 'GENEY MOBR, 
never been excelled. Prices, $1 and $2 each; | Quakertown, Pa. 

ator eggs. $7 per 100, $60 per 1000. Sittings . 

from ecial matings, 15 eggs $2, 30 eggs $3.50. SILVER WrsRagrey. farm raised. . $1 
MODEL POULTRY COMPANY, %1 Terrace, | per 15, $% per 100. J. N. SHIELDS, Baxter, Pa. 
Buffal N ¥ 

EGGS Sate Rocks. Brown Leghorns. bred-to- 
| SPEC IAL SALE fine poultry. White Holland | lay strains; 16 $1. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
ry $15 for = Pn a hens; Roven drakes, » E 3 ai Teadi ti Al 

L5 four for % mbden geese, % per pair; EGGS $1. eadi varieties. iso pigeons, 
Tou geese, $% per pair; Pekin ducks, = per | etc. List free. A. L. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
tr Indian Runner ducks, §% per trio. ELI | — 

TSCHI DY, Marietta, Pa. FEW GRAND White Wyandotte comers yet. 
— LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, a 
A. L. BURKE, Seneca Falls, N Y. “Puritan’ 
Barred Plyomuth Rocks exelusively. These eggs Li¢ aT BRAHMAS exclusively. Eggs, $1 per 15. 
prod fine exhibition and laying stock fur me, | OW UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa. 
and will for you. Get a sitting and be con- 
Satisfaction assured. Eggs, $2-15, % 45, BARRED ROCKS, Brown Laghgens. Bred-to-lay 
1000, strains, NELSON'S, Grove City, 
Prize-winning strains, Light and Dzurk weeeas AND LEGHORNS. Circular. 
Khode Island Reds, both combs, White | WILLIAM MINSKER, Dauphin, Pa. 
tes, Barred Boos, on le si White - = " 
vn Leghorns, $1 M. PRES WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, $1.2. REI 
Riverdale, NJ. BURT, Melrose, 0. 

BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, $3 per 13. $22 per 
] M vy ducks; Langshans, Silver Hamburgs, LIVE STOCK 
Ind Games. Houdans, Bantams, Guineas, $1 per eo 
tting atalog, stamp CLARK BROS, Free- STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—The American Agri- 
port, O culturist has heretofore called the attention of its 
aw . readers to the greatest special sale of Star farm 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, $1 per 15, % per 100. | registered —! ever held. Over $5000 worth sold 
Heavy ing strains, Single Comb White Leghorns, | in a single day. Send for free supplement. Men- 
Rose ( thode Island Reds and White Wyan- | tion the Old _ Reliable. Address HORACE L. 
dotte JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 

FOR SALE —White and Barred P R White In- JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich, 
dian Games, oyinite Leghorns and Rhode Island | 190 fine, large jacks, jennies and mules, 14 to 17 
Reds Hatehing eggs, six cents each. ELKINS | hands high, weigh from 700 to 1500 | ones. 
PARK POULTRY FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. Cheap now. Will pay a part of buyer's R R fare 

and shipping. Stock guaranteed. rite for prices 

SPECIAL SALE—Eggs, $1 per 13; Barred Rocks, | today. KREKLER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks, S C White Leghorns, hio. 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs Partridge Plymouth 

Rocks. ELI TSCHUDY Marietta, Pa REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Choice stock from 

C.. first-class —. 0 — young stock of 

, EGGS FOR HATCHING—Bronze turkey, Tou- | either sex reasonab ndence 
se r Embden geese. Pekin ducks, White solicited. MAPLE OW sTOC ‘K vane Cherry 

Wrand s, Barred - Rock. Quality breeders. | Creek, N Y. 

sERT McCONNELL, Ligonier, Ind. 
ile , MILKING SHORTHORNS—One young. bull calf 
% G > , at twenty dollars, two nine months a ty each. 
pat Ba o. TR _ Gece Come. W pte Taghorns. The dams of all these calves are good milkers. 
Specia castail stock, 100 eggs. $8; 100 chicks, $15. | LYMAN BR. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Erie 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, NY. Ca-Fe. 
er =a iackcun ance <r OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS—CROSS-ROAD 
.. HITE wi ~~: dot ly — cucetant be vegay 1 aRM. Plattsburg. NY. Choice pigs @om prize- 

il, & er 13. % pr 2. A G BLOUNT winning strains. Satisfaction guaranteed. rge 

st Ommen th. tT ls a cla: “*** 1 litters of large pigs. 

Gas a me : ; HOLSTEIN BULLS. ready for service: bull 
Witnan hie iOminetgns. Puzmouth | calves, all ages: fine individuals: richly” bred: prives 
1s. Citonlar free, BROOKSIDE POULTRY | 10%. UNITED “BREEDERS | ASSOCLATION. 
_ Washingt mn J ye Wyalusing, Pa. 

f r “= pares : y JERSEYS—St Lambert. Melian, Tormentor, Fox; 

BEG g mn Be pd q a Rost. Engle = great cows. Heifers. calves, yearlings. two-year-olds, 

oe Re ee. eS LOUD. | ete: EB. B. NORTON. P O Box 3, Hartford, N Y. 
Fort Byron, NY. - HIGH-CLASS PERCHERON end French Coach 

LISTEN!—Get my free catalog of the best prize- stallions. havi mality. — —- aceon. 
winner Rocks, Reds, Langshans and Minorcas. Write ELWOO KIN, Audorn, NY. 
on Md. ANK HARBAUGH, Middleburg, REGISTERED DUROCS—Bred sows, service 
— nO, Ee boar all sizes; Rhode Island rs. 
cGQLDEN AND “SILVER LACED | Wrandottes, WM HARSHMAN, Tourmont, Md. 
r0iden Dolish; eggs, $1.50 for 15; Indian Runner 7 y 
du 1 oo) “oRNAS forse 1 REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, from the at 
Spring sy qe for ll. ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral | world’s fair winners. NELSON STAMBAUGH, 
a ll : New Berlin, O. 

Pg %, RUNNER DUCKS. the | Withington | FOR, SALE—Ayrshire bull calf. 6 months old. at 
Rod: Island ST pa eating, BT Gaterrre | @7mer’s price. ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dorer, 
Mari hte 1 eI itt . 5 . & N J. 

Lt ~ - FOR SALE stered Ayrshire yearling bu!'. 
oSiEVER LACED WT ARDC et | BaneAeD FITZPATRICK & SONS. Peru N'Y 
ie xperience e siz mghbred. 

Pree rs; eggs, @2 per 13. A.B. YARNELL,| po_anD- CHINA SOWS, 1, months old and two 
en service boars. Cc. NIXON, Lebanon, O. 
— ai, LA ACED YA |e ag - TWO HUNDRED PONIES and Collies. Catalog 
it JR EEPMEYER CRAIG, Schenectady Co | fee. FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 
— = Pm. ta id Langer YORKSHIRES, extra fine 
—s LE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. | stock, SuLst. Younes, x *. 
raby chicks. Square deal or money re- G BERKSHIRES—Write for _ booklet 

Snded. Write. W. A. KUNTZ, Walnutport, be : ate NDING, Highwood, Dundee, N.Y. 
oo. ROCKS exclusively. My birds have won| pwROC-JERSEY PIGS. splendidty bred, $5. 
® 5; 8 hun mpetition. Heavy laving strain. | Eées. | HUGH BRINTON, West Chester 

\ ener J - aus, H s, both sexes, cheap. 
Fess yi em wi produce — birds. Catalog 
a daa IN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. MIBKING SHORTHORNG—¥. 8. LEWIS, Ash- 
afSHEL WHITE ROOK EGGS cheap. anTHon | Tie. N Y. 


?ER, Walnutport, Pa. 
PAR ! RU N REDS, ane feathers and layers. eggs 



























































MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





Comb, 3 $1.60, grown ellow 
LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. oe aa. Ore MAN Bamiond, Peo “ 
STAY WHITE WYANDOTTES, guarantee satis- ’'LANTS, Oswego Co grown. Strawberry, black- 
faction; e per cent rag =e i ‘S, 100 $5. W. EB. | berry, red and black rasphery. Positively true to 
SHOEMA - Tacapville, Pa. name, Oe: itutions, west price. Catalog free, 
A. G. NT. ings, Oswego Coy"N Y. 





we: pn eile clover 50 
clover. seed, $3.50 iw "> ; 


el; 
tied a HE hace: niaeree, — 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Three million strong, stocky 
plants. All varieties re June 1; @ cents per 
: | ogenaa. JAMES THOMAS re SONS, Chester, 








THE GREAT DELAWARE STRAWBERRY, 


; (27) 427 
SITUATION WANTED—MALE, 


yo HE and any of 
free t labor information. “_ 
trations % ae Tele 1138 
“ABO OFFICE, 


kind 


lin), New City, FREE 
Send for oo Ee aud application bi 














FOR A GOOD She a = manager for re- 
heey work write I. T. Box ‘Atty two, Car- 
hale, Pa. 

EXPERIENCED MAN wishes position on truck 
eo References, EUGENE DONOVAN, Redden, 
AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Sell patented adinwite self. 
strop. Juwst being t out as an 
Sirep covered by patents, A razor free with 


every stréop sold. Strop retails for 73, Millions 
ing sold and eee cutning ya ie gael —— 
old, worn-out. propesitions for 
eS Fr. J. ng made 33 —— os Sergiy 
im two hours, Outfit free TH AS 
MFG °SO, 92 Home Bidg, Dayton, 0, 











dealers. Hay ll the ineng varieties 1908 crop. 
SOHILDER BROS. iilieothe. 0. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Herit ge. 
ne William Belt. Prices reasonable. 
RTS, Moorestown, N J. 


~ SY BAWBEERY PLANTS, money varieties. Farm 
OLLING s. Success, ‘sz we Gandy. - AARON 
Co: iNS, 


Moorestown, N 
mn STRAWBERRY ee and asparagus 





aes. 
SAMU 


























lowest prices. talog. CEDAR PARK 

FARM. Dighton, Mass. 

YORK CO SEED COXKN; potatoes; farmer's 
prices. W. H. ALEXANDER, Stewartstown, Pa. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $% © thousand. 
HERMAN CONROW, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
DAHLIAS, 23 varieties $1; giadioli, $1 100, post- 
paid. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 
EVERGREEN sweet corn, also horse-radish revts. 
RALPH BENJAMIN, Calverton, L 

DAHLIAS, 2 kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, 
Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
A GOOD RATE OF INTEREST. perfect safety 


to principal, a share in extra profits, and avail 
ability so you cai your money when you 
really need it This is what we have accomplish<«d 
for our security holders for quarter of a century 

mn unrivaled record. If you have any money to 
nvest. it will pay you to write me for particulars. 
HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 49 Lafayette St, New York City. 


BARGAIN IN. STEAM BOILERS—For sale, two 
250 h p Fitzgibbons boilers. Built for = Ibs steam 
8 good 








pressure. Used onty about one ze. as 
new. Comp'cte with grates and t NATTA A bar 
gain. inquire of PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 

EVERLASTING FENCE POSTS, unaffected by 
time and weather. Keeps posts from rotting in 
ground. Will last forawes. Can use any kind of 
timber, Cogts less than 2 gate r post. Send 10 
cents for recipe. HAAS CO, S Sixth Street, 
Shamokin, Pa. 





FARMERS’ WATERPROOF or pain canvas 
covers for etacks. EE hay caps, plant bed 





cloth, tents, ireulars, samples HENRY 
DERBY, @ Warren St, New York. 

10 LOVELY EASTER POSTALS. Ic Perfect 
beauties, latest designs. gilded, embossed. P anaes 
fine. CORRELL CO, %5 Home St, New Yo 





INVISIBLE ULTRAMARINE INK—Not sensttive 
to heat, Wc bottle. SPILLMAN, Keansburg, N J. 


MAPLE SYRUP, 
JOHN KEMP, Nelson, 


veer (see LIME—For prices, etc, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 





aranteed New. 


pure. 











FOR SALE—Three golden sable Scotch Collie 
puppies, marked with some white; not registered 
well bred. at reasonable price. CHAS D. 
( WENS, Middleport, N 
AUTIFUL COLLIE PUPPIES—Parents reg 
wa Grand guard and stock handlers. ‘‘Heelers”’ 
every single time. HUTCHINSON, R-46, Jeiier- 


son, Mass. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Five Cents id Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 














DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has on 
ita lists men wishing to obtain employment upon 
farms. Most of them are without experience, but 
they are ablebodied and willing to work. They 
speak little or no English, although many of them 
speak German. MK you can make use of such help. 
p’ease communicate with us, stating what you will 
pay, whether the work is permanent and whether 
you prefer a single or married man. We are a 


Chipman’s seedling. Pure plants, per thousand. MEN WANTED—1200 of our men averaged 
SI MAN TRANDUE,. Lincoln, Bet per day selling ‘‘Wear-Ever’ aluminum as 
(223 styles and sizes). nat 

CABBAGE PLANTS—600.000 well-hardened, Early | these men had no previous experience. 

Jersey a. oo Charieston Wakefield, $2 per jase yy beok makes canvassii isestnt 

ion w. ELLE, Chester, N J. to door work. Address THE ab NEM 
COOKING UTENSIL CO. Desk 1), > Pitts! Pa. 

ONION SEED- We are extensive growers and but don't expect. the ir to 


Opportunity knecks, 
be kicked in. 





AGENTS—New automatic evrrycomb’ e 
First 5 Sentral 


self-sellers. Big demand. ante 
unlimited sales. Large profits. ‘rite . for 77 
and trial offer. CLEAN COMB. CO, Dept ~ 
Racine. Wis. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED--Railway mail clerks. Salary §800 to 
$1400 payable twice each month. Examinations wilt 
held everywhere on May 1th by uited 
States civil service commission, Over 
ments will be made from these examinations. 
citizen between 16 and 36 can »try. 
tion is sufficient. 





2008 anieine 
Every 
Common educa 
Political influence not necessary. 
Country and city residents stand equal chancea 
Short hours and annual vacation with full salary 
are absolutely certain. Government empha ees — 
never ‘laid off’ because of poor times. We 
pare candidates free. Write immediately for rai 
catalog and schedule of examinations. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept D 3%. Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks. Salary $800 
$i6u0 Examinations everywhere May 15th. Com- 
Comat residents eligible. 





mon education sufficient. 


Candidates prepa free Ww immediately for 
schedule, ms ANKLIN “INSTITU TE, Dept 30, 
Rochester, N 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Millioa People Each 
Week 








5 acres fruited 
trees; also ber- 


VINELAND, N J, FRUIT FARM 
to 28 peach, pear, plum and apple 


ries and grapes; an eal place for poultry; one 
minute's walk to railrokd station; hourly trains 
to Philadelphia; attractive 2-story house, 7 rooms; 


chicken house and work shop; only $1950; part cash 





and easy terms; see picture, pase 12, March —. 
tin of Farm Bargains; copy fre E. ) ti 
CO. Dept 109%, Land ‘Title Blas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 4 West Mth St, New York. 

169 S C237 ACRES, improved 18, mowing 3, 
cultivated 50. balance sture, inciuding 1200 acres 
timber. Rich loam soil, clay sub soil, good water, 


Main house of seven rooms, 
store houses. Money crops, 
marketed on railroad sta 
stock which feed on the 


artesian wells possible. 
24-téenant houses, barn, 
cotton, sugar cane, oats, 
tion at farm. Fine for 


wild pasture the ge around. Ground never Progen. 
Timber on land will more than pay for it. MYRI¢ 
SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED—Dairymen and poultrymen to come to 
Spokane country. Best climate in the world; oppor- 
tunities unsurpassed. We import eleven million dol- 
lars’ worth of these products =. Cees, 


cents; butter, 4% cents: milk, lb fa jon to 
farmer. Information free. CHAMBER. OF COM- 
MERCE,. Spokane, Wash. 





17 PA—COUNTRY STORE. Westmoreland coun- 
ty, with postoffice fixtures, good, ¢ new stock 
general merchandise, M acres land, with store, 
dwelling house, barn, cellar, addition, feed house, 
running water. To r pos 4% mile, church 2, railroad 
4, county seat 12 miles. For a quick turn will sell 
low. MYRICK SYNDICATE. Springfield, Mass. 

FINE PROPOSITION—I5 acres rolling woodland 
suitable fur farming, orchard, stock, ideal for fruit, 
tobacco, grains and dairying. Mineral springs, desir- 
able for summer or winter saniterium. Price low, 
terms easy. Also other desirable forms, lands. tots 
and properties. THOMAS M. BROWER, Mt Airy, 
Surry Co, N C. 


FOR 








SALE- The Luther Shattuck farm of 104 
in Floyd; large, convenient house, excellent 
in kitchen, outbuildings in good condition; 
ood water by windmill in barnyard; first-class tim- 
r and good orchard. Inquire of MRS EDWARD 
BALL, Holland Patent, N Y. 


200-ACRE salt 
Norfolk. Virginia; 





farm for sale, near 
tillable, balance tim- 
ber. wae improvements. Good oyster bottom, fish 
and crabs. erms easy. Address GEORGE L. 
CRAMER, Owner, Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ninety-seren acres, eight-room house, 
two barns, granary. hog house, timber and fruit. 
four and one-half miles from.two stations.  Pric. 

$1600. oh A ¢ash. HALL’S FARM AGENCY. 


water front 
acres 




















philanthropic organization, whose object it is to | Owego, N y 
assist and encourege — to become farmers. 
We charge no commission to employer or employee. CPLENED ween. 200 acres, near station. 400,000 
Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 174 Second | feet timbe good mp rovements ; $4000; churches, 
Ave, New York City. school. LA’ FAYETT MANN, Amelia C H, Va. 
OY of 16 wants to learn as much as possible Le. O. MEEK, Kissimmee, Fi, has pargaine in 
we, ge moral farming and dairying between June range, timber. ‘ranch, truck and , — ae lands, 
%th and August 15th, Prefer hilt farm in clevated | Kissimmee is ilorida’s healthiest 
i vi k N and, with an intelli- 
re ST cee tad aha eae tt aes | A_NEW LIST of farm tammins eet Goes 
interest in teaching L - , mastion’ part - —— application. M. ©. MANN, Slanchester, Va. 
i Will pay liberally for instruction an a 
besides riving” my labor. Write fully, describing I WILL SELL my Maryland farm of 130 acres 
your farm _ ‘afford me Ge. what, and expe rience at a sacrifice. O. M. DODSON, Omar, Md. 
1 Ww le 
ee . nak ke ‘butter cheese? BONALD THREE HUNDRED MARYLAND FARMS. 


Jy. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Maryland. 











Md ks 15 cen R. J. DORSEY, Motters, 





FOR SALE CHEAP, new Dederick full-circle hay 
press. JOHN LYON, Port Chester, New York. 





MYRICE, 151 Tbowdoin St, Springfield. Mass. 
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Our Middle Atlantic 
‘States Edition 


This edition of American Agricul- 
urist is devoted te tho interests of 
our big family of the middle Atlantic 
states; It is our special eflition for 
the great states of Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Maryland, Te 
make it hetter than ever is my 
earnest. wish, and I ask you to join 
-hands in making it so. Use these 
pages freely for farm news, for dis- 
cussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opiniens on farm. prac- 
tice. Not only do this, but write me 
frequently. Tell me about the fea- 
tures that are most interesting and 
helpful; suggest ways of improvement 
as they occur to you, and send in ac- 
eeunts of agricultural, grange and 
club meetings, Of sales and co-oper- 
ative successes, of crop conditions and 
Prices; anything, in fact, that reveals 
farm activity. We want to boost ag- 
riculture in the middle Atlantic 
states; by all working together we can 
nake things hum. 





Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW JERSEY 
Grange. Board of Trade 





In writing of the objects of the re- 
cently formed grange board at Iona, 
N J, Pres J. Hampton Leonard says: 
We have rented a large, two-story 
building for our grange, from which, 
in time, will emanate all the good 
things that will be helpful to the 
Patrons of the 50,000 or more granges 
A few of these 
may be helpful to American Agricul- 
turist, as well as beneficial to all 
Patrons throughout the country. 

Our first aim is to have our building 
equipped with all the facilities neves- 
sary for a first-class grange, such as 4 
library, reading room, telephone, gas, 
éte. Our second is to induce manu- 
facturers to locate in the village, the 
advantage of which will not be neces- 
sary to comment upon. Our third is 
to insist on having good roads, which 
will increase the valuation of property 
from 100 to 300%. 

Fourth, we aim to advocate strenu- 
ously the most improved appliances 
for lightening the arduous work of 
our mothers, wives and sisters, as well 
as insisting on. the most improved ap- 
pliances for farmers. There are @ 
great many things that will develop 
as we proceed. The officers of the 
poard are: J. Hampton Leonard, 
president; J. Van Valin, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Bertha Atkinson, secre- 
tary; Edward Roth, George Carroll, 
Nicholas Ley and William B. Nichols, 
ex-officio as master of the grange. 


Burlington, Burlington Co—Several 
farms have changed hands this win- 
ter at low prices. There is a demand 
for small places. Weather conditions 
very unfavorabie for outdoor work. 
Winter grain is looking well. Cows 
and bulls for’ beef are bringing good 
prices. Eggs 18 to 22c p doz, butter 
30 to 40c p Ib, seed potatoes $53 to 
$3.85 p sack. 

Rahway, Union Co—Roads in very 
bad condition, with very little interest 
among farmers to keep them in re- 
pair. Thawing and freezing has dam- 
aged grass and grain on heavy soils. 
Horse breeders’ association has been 
formed with promise of a large mem- 
bership and much interest. County 
will have considerable mileage in 
macadamized roads this year. Eggs 
25 to 28c p doz. Hay slow sale. 

Titusville, Mercer Co—An excep- 
tionally fine spring for grass and win- 
ter grain, very little freezing weath- 
er. Plenty of moisture, and wheat 
and rye are in excellent condition, as 
are also clover and ‘timothy. Fruit 
buds are in good shape where scale is 
not. abundant. Orchards generally 
neglected and some apple orchards 
are being cut down. There are some 
advocating waning bodies of fruit 





ae 


trees with carBolic acid to destroy the 
seale. Large quantities of commercial 
fertilizers are being bought. Farm 
help quite scarce. Much cloverseed 
already ‘sown. Horses selling from 
$150 to $200. Cows $25 to $50, chick- 
ens at sales 17 to 18c p Ib, corn 75 to 
80c at sales, at mills 70c p bu, wheat 
$1.15, hay $10. p ton, rye straw $18, 
milk 3%c, butter 35c p Ib, eggs 18c, 
p doz, potatoes 8dc p bu. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co—The 
roads have been in very poor condi- 
tion. Considerable fértilizer is being 
hauled. A good institute was held in 
grange hall at Allentown recently. 
The principal business of the meet- 
ing was the securing of members for 
the farmers’ exchange, Which has 
been doing good work here. Quite 
a number of farmers joined and took 
stock at $5 per share.. The board of 
freeholders will build 3 miles of 
gravel road from Imlaystown to Al- 
lentown. This will connect with a 
stone road from Trenton. Hay $11 
p ton, rye gtraw $20, corn SOc p bu, 
wheat $1.15, potatoes 90c. Horses 
bring $200 to $250 each at sales. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co—March 
is but slightly milder than the aver- 
age, but field conditi6éns of late are 
favorable, and potato planting has 
begun. Pea planting started a week 
or so earlier, chiefly on lighter soils. 
The railroad institute speakers won 
very favorable comments from their 
rather critical audience of about 60 
at Masonville. Winter grains and 
grasses have come to date with un- 
usually high vitality; but not all 
strawberry beds have overcome -their 
setback of last summer and fall. Or- 
dinary white potatoes bring about 
55c p %-bu bag, sweets $1. Eggs are 
fairly abundant at 20c p doz. Good 
mixed hay 55 to 65c p 100 Ibs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Standing Stone, Bradford Co—The 
weather is all that could be desired 
if the time of year was one month 
later, but is too nice for Mar. River 
roads drying up nicely. Some land 
almost fit to plow. Most farmers get- 
ting wood piles about finished. -Con- 
tractors are preparing for a county 
bridge over Susquehanna river 800 it 
long, Creamerymen are discouraged 
about ice in rivers and are shipping 
from mountains to fill ice houses. Ice 
10 to 13 in thick. Some hay being 
shipped from here at $11.° Eggs are 
very low at 18c, butter 24c, hens 12c. 
Generally quite healthy here, but 
considerable scarlet fever. Stock win- 
tering well. Plenty of fodder. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Public 
roads are in poor condition for travel 
and in some places-2lmost impas- 
sable, excepting where they are ma- 
cadamized. Only the most necessary 
hauling is done by farmers. Very few 
sales of fat cattle for market have 
thus far been made, farmers awaiting 
better offers than 6c. Stock of all 
kinds in good condition, with plenty 
of feed ahead until springtime. Fat 
hogs are very scarce at any price and 
shotes and pigs for over the year de- 
mand exorbitant prices. Pigs 6 weeks 
old bring $6 p pair, and are scarce at 
that price. Public sales are plentiful, 
with high prices for stock and imple- 
ments. Good working horses in de- 
mand, bringing $125 to $175, cows $50 
to $80, according to quality. Potatoes 
searce at 95c to $1.10 p bu, creamery 
butter 36c p lb, country 32c, eggs 
plenty at 18 to 22c p doz. Mill feed 
high in price. 





Carrolltown, Cambria Co—Farmers 
are cutting wood and preparing for 
spring work. Winter grain looking 
fine. Horses and cattle have gone 
through the winter in good condition. 
Eggs and butter have slightly dropped 
in price, while potatoes, apples and 
all other farm products are still 
bringing big prices. Dirt roads are 
very muddy and very disagreeable to 
trade. We farmers are looking for 
the time to come when we shall have 
hard roads. Very little real estate 
has changed hands. 


Corry, Erie Co—The winter has 


been bad for lumbermen, but good for 
stockmen, as there has been very lit- 
tle severely cold weather. Cows are 
selling for good prices and are in fair 
demand. Prices range from $380 to 
$50 p head. There will be quite a 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


large acreage of cabbage raised the 
coming year. There has never been 
very much cabbage raised here until 
last year, and as prices were high 
raisers are enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject. The crop sold this winter as 
high as $50 p’ ton, A large number 
of patrons of the Corry milk condens- 
ery are going to patronize the cream- 
eries this year. They claim that, all 
things considered, there is very little 
difference in the income of the dairv 
and no pigs or calves can be raised 
when patronizing the condensery. 


Bedford, Bedford Co—The grain 
does not look so well, but there -has 
not been any deep frosts since the 
ground has been wet to. make it 
heave and damage the grain in that 
way. Wheat was far over the $1 mark 
and promises to remain there, pota- 
toes about $¥, apples here $1 retail, 
and. not worth that because wermy, 
small, dwarfed, knotty stuff at the 
best. The quality is not likely to 
change until the consumér calls for 
something better, for there does not 
seem to be any. tendency on the part 
of the growers to build up a fancy 
trade as yet. Last fall at shipping 
time the growers as usual were afraid 
potatoes would be a drug and sold 
most of them for 25c p bu, as much 
as most of them were worth, but if 
Some ‘care would be taken to store 
the best away a market could be 
found at home. Eggs are not so high, 
25c p doz, butter 30c, hay $12 p ton 
for best grade. Everything points 
for large crops next year, as plowing 
for corn and oats is mostly done now, 
help plentiful. 


MARYLAND 
Nut Trees Free—The Md _ experi- 


ment station has a number of pecan 
trees and will probably have some 
Persian walnut trees also for free dis- 
tribution this spring to people espe- 
cially interested in nut culture. The 
plan is to distribute these among 
school children on Arbor day. All 
schools and interested parties who 
will agree to plant, care for and re- 
port on the condition of the trees 
should apply at once to Prof C. P. 
Close, horticulturist at College Park, 
Md. The trees will be distributed the 
last week in Mar or early in Apr, and 
requests will be. filled as long as the 
supply lasts. - 


Flintville, Harford Co — Active 


spring work has begun and farmers 
are busy plowing and spreading ma- 
hure and lime. There is a big corn 
acreage in prospect, if the weather 
conditions. permit. Wheat is still 
looking well, though it is thought 
that the harvest will net be in pro- 
portion to present prospects. There 
is likely to be more than the average 
acreage of potatoes planted if the 
prices of seed do not soar too high. 
All farm stock has come through the 
winter in good condition. Poultry 
getting scarce, eggs 15c p doz, butter 
25c p Ib, veal calves 6 to 6%e p Ib. 
Some gardening has been done and an 
early seeding of all crops is expected. 


OHIO 


Caldwell, Noble Co — Unusually 


open winter. Wet weather putting 
farmers back with spring work. 
Wheat looking fine. Stock of all kinds 
looking well. Feed plenty, except 
corn, which is scarce and high, 85c 
p bu, wheat $1.10, potatoes $1. Mead- 
Ows coming through the winter in 
fine. shape. Roads in bad condition, 
almost impassable. 


Lima, Allen Co—There has been a 


good deal of maple syrup made in 
this county. It brings $1 p gal. Wheat 
is not very promising. It is thin on 
the ground and very short. Feed is 
plentiful and stock looks well. Horses 
and cattle are very high in price. A 
great deal of plowing has been done. 


Greenville, Darke Co—Real estate 


is extremely active. During the week 
ending Mar 18 there is shown on the 
county records that $179,000 worth 
of property changed hands and most 
of this was farm property, but little 
of it for less than $100 p a and some 
as high as $200. A slight advance in 
price of tobacco recently was the fac- 
tor in moving the crop freely, $21,000 
worth being the record for One day at 














the market at-Arcanum. Plowing ig 
now progressing and much more 
done than usual] for the time of yea; 
With fine weather this week will fing 
much of our oats sown. 

Winchester, Adams Co—We have 
had a very mild winter. Wheat look- 
ing fairly well for middle of Mar. “A 
small acreage sown la8t fall, about 
2-3 of a crop. ~Wheat selling at $1.29 
p.bu, corn 70c, hogs 6%c p Ib, fat 
cattle 4 to Se p Ib: Sheep a good price 
and some wool engaged at 20c p jh 
eggs 17c p doz, dairy butter 15c p:th, 
creamery 30c, potatoes $1.25 Pp bu 
Several farms changing hands at $45 
to $60 p a. 

Walhonding, Coshocton Co—Very 
little maple syrup made ‘in this local- 
ity. Stock wintering well. Feed get- 
ting scarce. More cloverseed will be 
soWn on account of price of seed, 
More plowing done~for oats and corn 
than usual] at this time of year. Corn 
selling for 65c, oats 50c, wheat $1.15, 
eggs l6c p doz. 


Cigar Leaf = ae Notes 


Tariff legislation and plans for the 
1909 crop are chiefly occupying the 
cigar leaf tobacco growers; It is prob- 
able that planting will be delayed as 
late as possible in order thac the new 
tariff law may be in shape, so far as 
tobacco is concerned, before the acre- 
age is fully decided upon. The Payne 
bill seems to be rather satisfactory to 
the manufacturers, but detrimental to 
the wrapper growers. These, how- 
ever, are located chiefly in the Ct val- 
ley, and their product amounts to only 
10% of the wrapper used on Amer- 
ican-made cigars. The other 90% of 
wrapper is Sumatra leaf. 

The bill provides that 300,000 Ibs of 
wrapper from the Philippines may be 
admitted free and 3,000,000 of filler. 
The ways and means committee of 
congress has been cautioned that to 
admit any Philippine tobacco free 
would mean opening the doors to 
Sumatra, which will be shipped to the 
Philippines and thence to the U §&. 
Furthermore, the Philippine climate 
and soil offer opportunities for the 
enterprising Dutch to grow Sumatra 
in the Philippines, where, with cheap 
labor and cheap land, the crop could 
be grown far more cheaply than in 
the U S. 

Out of a total production of 160- 
000,000 lbs of cigar leaf tobacco in the 
U S, the total amount of wrapper léaf 
probably does not exceed 10,000,00 
Ibs. It is, however, the tobacco of 
wrapper. and binder quality which 
makes the crop pay. 

Very few 1908 crops remain in 
growers’ hands and the packing 
houses are gradually closing out their 
season’s work. In the filler and binder 
states, the returns on the crop have 
been fairly remunerative. This prob- 
ably is especially true in Wis and 0. 
In Pa, the prices received at the close 
of the season were bettengthan at the 
opening. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to hazard a guess concerning the 
average price paid to the farmer. 
Should foreign tobacco be admitted 
free, the home grower would find his 
chief protection in improving the 
quality of the crop. American science 
and skill may have to be relied upot 
to win out in the competition with 
cheap lands and cheap labor, which, 
fortunately, is burdened with i&- 
norance. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, tome 
toes 40@50e p bskt, cucumbers T5c@ 
$2 p doz, celery 25@28c p bch, pota- 
toes 30@40c p pk, sweets 40 @ 45¢, 
cabbage 4@5c p Ib, onions 8@15c P 
pk, radishes 5@S8c p bch, apples 
60c p pk, dressed fowls 20@22c p 
chicks 25@30c, ducks 20c, turkeys r 
@28c, emy butter 88@40c, esss 2¢ 


p doz, 
PENNSYLVANIA = At Philadel 


24. 
phia, corn 69@70c¢ p bu, wheat $1. 
oats 57@58c, timothy 15@15.50 p tom 
wheat straw 10.50@11, rye straw 1 
14.50, bran 26.50@27, cmy butter 
@30c p lb, dairy 18@20c, eses 94 
20c p doz, cheese 15@15%c p_ 1», 182 
fowis 16@16%c, chicks 17@%% 
ducks 15@16c, dressed fowls 16c, ee 
keys 283@24c, ducks 15@ 16c, we 
4,50@6 p bbl, potatoes 90@92c P BD 














sweets 60@70c p % bu, Danish cel 


bage 55@60 p ton, onions 
p. bu. 
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The Direct Nomimations Bill 





The bill embodying the plan of 
Gov Hughes and his conferees for 
primary election reform and direct 
nominations was introduced in both 
houses of the New York state legis- 
last week; in the semate by 
Senator Hinman of Binghamton, and 


in the assembly by Assemblyman G. 
N. Green of Kings. This is the 
measure over which the principal 
fight of the session will take place, 
and advocates of both sides declare 
with equal assurance respectively that 
the bill will be defeated and that it 
<s 
e essential features of the new 
pill, as it is described in a detailed 
statement made by Senator Daven- 
port of Oneida county, who had an 
jmportant part in the framing of the 
meast re, are these: 
It would do away with the nomi- 
nating conventions of the political 
parties, and provide for the direct 
nomination by the enrolled voters of 
the parties in this state of all candi- 
dates for public office, except town, 
yillage and ward officers, and presi- 
dential electors and United States 
senators. Under the present system 
the voters in an election district, 
town or ward, select delegates to a 
county or district convention, which 
in turn chooses other delegates to 


represent them in still other conven- 
tions to nominate the candidates of 
the party. As Senator Davenport said 
today: “This is representation so di- 











luted and so far removed from the 
people as to destroy the feeling on 
the part of the delegates and their 
nominees of responsibility to the peo- 
- whose representatives they are 
supposed to be.” 

The riginal suggestion of candi- 
dates is to be made by the party 
com! and filed some weeks. be- 
fore t primary. Other suggestions 
may made by petition, and all 
these suggestions are to be placed on 
the official promary ballot, the sug- 
gest the party committee being 
distinguished from the others by be- 
ing pl i first wpon the official pri- 
mar lot The enrolled voters 
the st their secret ballots in the 
prin , just as they do now at the 
election itself. 

In determining the result of the 
prime party candidates for nomi- 
natior re given the benefit of the 
party vote cast in each town and ward 
outside « New York city, and in 
each « tion district in the city of 
New York. That fs to say, if @ can- 
didate rr nomination for congress 
Teceives a plurality of the votes cast 
in assembly district, he shall be 
enti to have counted for him a4 
vot livalent to the vote cast by 
his party in the same district at the 
last gubernational election: or in case 
of lidate for a county office, he 
wil titled in each town or ward 
Car him to have counféd for 
i vote cast in such town or 
W the preceding general elec- 
t he candidate ef his party 
f or This will effectually 
pre he sections where the popu- 
lati ongested and voting at the 
pris easy. from overwhelming 
the hinly populated commn- 
Ditie he state 
the lidates for membership in 


committees are to be 


the primary ballot by peti- 

and not as the result of 

au at present. The commit- 
to be elected annually at the 


ee 
f-<) 


SOAs 


rimary and on the same bal- 

hose at and on which the 

the Dominations are made. Thus 
tion Committee will be up for re-elec- 
= « rT repudiation at the same time 
hat party voters are passing 
a the committee’s suggestion for 
- party nominations for the>ensu- 
tatic, . on. The basis of represen- 
of n the committee and the vote 
oe x 1 committeeman therein is 
© broportionate to the party's 
bite r governor at the preceding 
_— ection in the ward, town, 
: district or county, and so 
bo case may be. This fs de- 
fron _Drevent the city members 
Suntr, aaa those from the 

. 
tia Primaries are to be held upon 
and a ; lay roughout the state, 
to an Provisions of the bill apply 
parties ae though nothing 
wv 


in the bill prevents independent nom- 
inations by petition. 

“Those who say that the plan legal- 
izes bossism,"” says Senator Daven- 
port in his statement, “will find 
rather that it establishes true leader- 
ship; those who profess to fear that 
it is not a real system of direct nom- 
inations will discover that it pro- 
vides for an absolutely direct vote 
upon party officers and party candi- 
dates. It will regulate party organ- 
ization, but will not wreck it. ~-Un- 
der the convention system we have 
had autocratic boss rule. Under the 
proposed system we shall have re- 
sponsible committee rule. The new 
plan is neither a surrender, a com- 
promise nor a piece of radicalism. 
While preserving inviolate the essen- 
tial principle of direct nominations, 
it has been made to fit into the ex- 
isting framework of law and party 
tradition in the state of New York, 
that it is evolutionary and not revolu- 
tionary.” 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


so 
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Monday, March 22, 1909. 
At New York, cattle continued dul 


last week. Prices declined 10c on 
steers; bulls held about steady, an? 
fat eows declined 10@15c. Today 


there were 15 cars of cattle and 2200 
calves on sale. Steers were in de- 
mand at an advance of 10@15c over 
last week's closing prices; bus anid 
cows on light receipts were 5@10c¢ 
higher, and all the offerings went to 
the scales early. Veals were in activ= 
demand and firm to 25c higher; no 
barnyard or fed calves offered. Six 
cars of O steers sold at $5.90@6.85 p 
100 lbs, bulls 3.75@5.25, cows 2.10@ 
4.60, one extra fat cow 4.85, veals 
6.50@10, 2 head 10.50, culls 5@6. 

Sheep continued in limited supply 
last week and top grades were firm. 
Today there were 11 cars of stock on 
sale Sheep sold at #@5.50 p 100 
lbs, with no prime in the pens; culls 
3@3.50, ordinary to prime N Y state 
lambs 7.25@8.40, culis 6.50, 3 cars of 
Buffalo lambs 8@8.10, a few year- 
lings 6.50@ 7. 

Hogs advanced in price after Mon- 
day, closing 10@15e higher. Today 
there were about 250 on sale. Good 
120-lb N Y¥ state hogs sold at $7.25 pn 
100 lbs, prime medium and heavy 7.30 
@7.35, mixed 7. 

The Horse Market 

Business was dull last week at both 
private sales stables and auction 
marts. Prices Were about steady, but 
with a weak demand many of the of- 
ferings were carried over. Choice 
heavy drafters are quoted at $300@ 
350 p head. Good, sound second-hand 
horses were in fair demand, 
under grades were not wanted. Com- 
non to good, sound second-handers are 
quoted at 40@225 p head, with gen- 
eral sales of fair to good offerings at 
125@ 175. 

At Pittsburg, Mar 22—Receipts of 
cattle today were 100 cars. The mar- 
ket is steady. Choice to extra steers 
$6.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, good to choice 
6.20@640, handy, 1050 to 1150-15 
steers, 5.80@6.15, choice heifers 5@ 
5.75, choice butcher cows 5@5.25, 
calves &8.75@9 for choice vealers, 6@ 
7.50 for common. Milch cows 40@50 
ea. Thirty cars of hogs received. 
Choice heavy 
medium weights 


At Boffalo, 


cattle today 125 head. 
and easier: 
p 100 Ibs, good to choice 6@6.25, fair 
to good 5.25@6, heifers 4.25@6, 
butcher cows 3.50@5.25, milch cows 
25@55 ea, veal calves 9.50@9.75 p 100 
Ibs. Sheep receipts 72 cars. Market 
strong. Top lambs 8.49, good to 
choice 8.25@8.35, wethers 5.75 @ 6.25. 
Hog receipts 75 cars. Medium and 
heavy 7.25@7.35, Yorkers 7.20@7.30, 
light Yorkers 

@6.50 


7.10 @ 7.20. 


Mar 22—Receipts of 
Market quiet 


7@7.20, roughs 6.35 


o- 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. A special meeting of 
the exchange was held on Thursday, 
Mar 18, to consider the advisability 
of changing the price. 
it was settled not to do so, but to con- 
tinue the prevailing price until Apr 1, 
unless extraordinary conditions arose 





FARM AND MARKET 


but the | 


7.15@7.20 p 100 Ibs, | 


Prime steers $6.50@6.90 | 


By a tie vote | 





in the meantime. There is overpro- 
duction, -but the market here has been 
relieved largely of its surplus. The 








excess is being manufactured im the , 


coun Complete returns indicate 
that the Lackawanna road _ carried 
120,314 40-qt cams and 204,577 12-qt 
bxs of milk and 4981 40-qt cans of 
cream in Feb. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt eans for the week ended Mar 20 
were: 


Milk Cream | 
Erie .. si Geserecscés Gn 1886 
Susquehanna .......... 12,728 259 
West Shore ...... ahve ge 0: eee 20 
Lackawanna ..... osece, 40,472 1253 
New York Central 
(long haul) ......... 48,350 1,510 
New York Central 
(Harlem) ........-.. 10,800 790 
Ontario ...<ccevescorcce.s See 2088 
Lehigh Valley ......... 26,538 746 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 1,950 SO 
New H@ven .cscccceces 14,254 132 
Other sources ......... 2,000 200 
.207,771 9,067 | 


WERRIS: ..vcvencisvacive 








Borden’s Prices Lower 
and Orange counties for the 
months beginning Apr 1 Borden’s 
prices posted at the factories are 
lower than last year. Farmers are 
disappointed. While they were not 
expecting advances, they were not 
looking for so great a drop as Sec @ 
100 Ibs for each month. In the 29 
and 32-c freight zones the prices are 
10e p 100 (St%c a can) less for each 


In Sussex 


six | 





month except Sept, when the price is | 








Se less. Below are the comparative 
prices: 
M onth 1909 1908 
yr ee $1.60 
ME a5e oweedhs ahdein see BaD 1.30 
[Bee ae ees ee. 1.10 
GUE. oss¥evcussse«ecec’ Bae 1.25 
BE 6c aveveséeucssébses San 135 
WUE oc cccovibhascoseesnt ae 1.50 
AVeTAGE wccccccee..- - $1.30 $1.35 
Quarantine Raised—The depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington 


has released from quarantine the en- 
tire state of New York and all of 
Pennsylvania, except certain portions 
of-Delaware and Lancaster counties. 
This refers to the foot and mouth dis- 
ease, which readers will recall broke 
out suddenly in these states late in 
November last year. At that time 
prompt measures were taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, and 
this lifting of the quarantine indicates 
that the outbreak will shortly be @ 
matter of history. “There have been 
enly two such outbreaks in 
America. 


—— —————— 
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CIDER MAKER’S HANDBOOK 


By J. By. TROWBRIDGE. Contents: The proper- 
ties cider apple juice; apples. varieties and 
~ By apparatus for making cider; straining and 
; fermentation; gpdteurtention; old method 
of cider making. It is a complete guide for the 
cider maker on a large or small scale, Wustrated 
TS pages. Sx7 imches, Cloth ...1.c-cccccneseeves $.% 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
438 Lafayette Street, New Yert 


AN INDIAN MOTOCYCLE 
FOR $175 --- BEST BARGAIN 


@ver offered. The INDIAN has been successfully 
used ay! Police Dept’s, R. F. D. Carriers, Tele- 
Len, etc., for 7 years. Boe has set all records 

r Durability, "Reliability, Fast as an 
‘Auto. Trifiing expense. Ready on the instant. 
6H. P. Twin, $225.00. The only precuest and 
tested machine for the Farm. Send for Ill. Cat. O. 


Hendee Manf’g Co., Spctnasets, Mass. 











DN eas ere rubber boot maker calls, ““firsts and seconds. '' Formerly, 


firsts’’ were the bestthat could be made, and “‘secouds’’ were 
with fawe fa them. Pk 


““Girsts’* 
‘firsts’ only mean, workm 
remelted* ‘old jt 


tone 
Br nvicr started the use of 
rubber. ot OFEALO’ RS Bhan * pubber boots are made only of lively pu 
manchip wi falc Brand knows, 


rubber boots 


_ ins 
W. H. WALEER & meee "77-83 So. Pearl Si., Butialo, Ne Ye 





Traveling Salesmen are the best poll ciees of mén im the world. 


eg eer O00 to $10,000 0 


Over 500,000 


—— ‘e will teach you 


in the United States a: 
to - a high grade Traveling Salesman im eight weeks by 
mail and our ae 
Free Employment Bureau 


ae yee. to secure a position with a refiable firm. 


ad no former experi- 









































































































430 = [80] THE LATEST MARKETS 


 ABOooK GOULD BE FILLED ™ "=" 
Fs RB. | LATEST cctisiotiin sak BEST OFFERINGS 
E, with Letters F rom <7 COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

| Customers __ me | 
























—— en eriry —$——_ | — |} ar 
. 1 
Chicago $7.10 |$6.35 |$7.00 $4.90 |$6.25 |$6.85 
New York |} 6.75 | 6.30 | 6.35 | 5.36 | 5.75 | 7.16 
i Buffalo 6.75 | 6.15 | 7.25 | 5.10 | 6.00 | 7.00 
Ht KansasCity| 6.90 | 6.25 | 6.50 | 4.80 | 5.85 | 6.75 
Pittsburg | 6.40 | 6.10 | 7.20 | 5.10 | 6.00 | 7.00 








Native beef cattle have developed 
weakness, especially for the ‘heavy 
steers. Top price for choice fat steers 
shows a decline of 40c compared with 
last week’s report. This, however, is 
not a fair reflection of values since 
offerings were not of as high quality 
as those of last week. The market 
shows an actual loss of probably 25c 
when quality is_taken into considera- 
tion. Choice steers $6.85@7 p 100 lbs, 
| butcher cows 5.25@5.50, heifers 5,80 
| @6.25, bulls 4.90@5, canners and cut- 
| ters 2.75@2.85, stockers and feeders 
4.90 @5.50, calves 7.75 @ 8.25. 

Hogs are firm to a trifle higher. 
Average price about the same as last 
| week’s report, but heavy packing and 
| selected shipping hogs snow an ad- 
| vanee of 10c, being quoted at $7 for 
| tops. Common to good mixed pack- 
| ing hogs 6.65@6.72%, mixed pigs 4.75 

@5.35. 

Sheep are strong, especially for 
| better grades, clipped sheep selling at 
an advance of 10@15c, native wethers 
$5.65 @6.25, western ewes 4@5.75, na- 
tive lambs 7.60@7.90, shorn lambs 
6.25 @ 7.10. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF ; GRAIN 
ae STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or Wheat Corn Oa 


The Anthony Fence Cou, | = 3% | is | is0s | t00 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
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11 Michigan St., Tecumseh, Michigan, U.&.Me pees 
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Chicago .| 1.16%) 96 | .66% | .66 | BAM | 54 

How ork.| 1.23 | 1.03 | Le |.76 | .59 | .65 

> Boston. | — | —| .74%1.7 60 | 66 

The Cyclone Catalog | Toledo. .|1.22°| .99/| 68 | 68 | 56 | 58 

of Fences and Gates St Louis ‘| 1.25%; .95 65 A | DO 53 

; 2 Min’p’lis .| 1.15%! 1.01  .68 | .64 | 54% | 53 

is full of good things | Liverpool | 1.22 | 103 79 |.7%5 |°— | — 

Goth, Go cit, cack pecsking, hand bitetering th ny 
. » low- ) 8, 

priced rH Fy gravel, clay, and shrubs, Let us At Chicago, weakness has developed 
pg er ne) gy vt A ee — mail you one. | in the wheat market. The bears argue 
Dig a Hole in a Jiffy With THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. that the season’s high prices of wheat 





12333E, 65th Street, Cleveland, Ohie | will encourage very material increases 
in the acreage of spring wheat. The 
outlook for winter wheat is regarded 


Iwans’ Patent Post Hole Auger 

























































































15 Gents a Rod favorable. Exports of breadstuffs 
continue small, and the market, as a 
Fora 22-inch Hog Fence; 1€e for whole, has been indifferently sup- 
26-inch; 19e for 31-inch; 22 1-2e ported 
for 34-inch; 27¢ for a 47-inch a . 
Ferm Fence, | 60-inch Poultry Corn has declined about 2c. Coun- 
‘ence 87¢. west prices ever ; eo ; iv 
encima made. Sold on 90 days trisl. try offerings continue light. Liverpool 
Iwan Bros. °:?* South Bend, Ind. Catalog free. Writefor it today. $a | advices on corn were lower, and the 
KITSELMAN BROS., eash sales are falling off. No 3 yellow 
Box 203, MUNCIE, IND. sold at 65% @66c p bu. 
In sympathy with wheat and corn. 








4 nion Lock Poultry oats have declined from % to 1%c. 
: : FENCE AT PANIC PRICES Standard oats sold around 4 @55c. 
Fence Rye quiet. Prices are nominally 


. sh We purchased raw material cheap during the | unchanged, No 2 selling around 79c 
Hinbess, on San panic, -you ‘get the saving. These low prices | for stored stock and S8lc for fresh re- 
ote egy Tk easite won't last long. Write at once for catalogue ceipts, May delivery Sle 
ceed strong, low | 2nd prices. Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., B rl cea 6 De aioe Oe 
iced.” | Department A 2 Cleveland, Ohio ariey was strong in the face 
weakness in other grains. Mixers 


priced. 
came in competition with maltsters, 


ar. Write for new catalog 
- describing the Union 
RA GER ee FENCE Strongest = and prices forced up a fraction of a 
el tetate 9 Made—— cent. Offerings are pretty heavy, 
Madeof Migh Carbon Double Strength | screenings sold around 63@67c p hu. 


Union Fence Co. 

De Kalb, it. Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to " : 
BAR IRE Kansas City, Mo. prevent rust. Have 4 agents. Sell at Grass seeds continue dull. Contract 
factory prices on 26 days’ free trial. | grade of clover for Mar delivery was 


We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm id at $8.75 « ¢ : 3 Was as 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. bid at wg and ) p 100 lbs was asked. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. Timothy 3@3.75 for common to prime. 
Box 10 Winchester, Indian® 


WARD FENCE pam oot At Pittsburg, potatoes 90@95c p 
Cid toring steal, Bold direct to | DU, sweets $3.75@4.25 p bbl, onions 
farmers at. manufactorers 1.50@1.65 p bu, Danish cabbage 37@ 
Se ee 89-p ton, domestic 28@29, turnips 
Ward Pence Qo., Bor 547 Decatar,Ind. | 1 95@1.50 p bbl, celery 50@65c p doz, 
honey 16@1i7c p Ib, apples 5.50@6,25 
p bbl, navy beans 2.50@2.70 p bu, 
corn 77@7S8c, oats 59@60c, timothy 
i and f —= Se hay 14@14.50 p ton, clover 12@12.50, 
Ras @ Steel Gates for every purpose. Ean spring wire The wrest - rye straw 11@11.50, middlings 29.50 
eh Low Prices __ Easy Terms - — the only fence which provides @30, bran 27.50@28, cmy butter 32c 
. Write for Free catalog. 


THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO. 
- Cleveland, Ohio 



































SUPERIOR 
WIRE FENCE 


This is unquestionably the 
substantial fence made 
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for uniform contraction and ex- p Ib, dairy 25@26c, cheese 16@17c, 


pansion. Write for Free catalo: ; “as é 
describing Fences and Gates. ae eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 15@16e p 
~ The Fros re Fence — > € > «>. 
Dept. Ata las y ase sy do, turkeys 20@22c, ducks 


keys 28@30c, ducks 18@20c. 


dressed fowls 18@20c, tur- 















GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations i i 
stances are wholesale at New York. They La 
prices at which the uce will sell from 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con: 
ee must pay freight and com ¢ 
When sold in a small way to retailers or cop. 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 


Apples—Demand is light and offer. 
ings small. Market, however, is q 
trifle weaker. Spitzenburg $4@6 Dp 
bbl, Spy. 4@5.50, Baldwin 4@5.25, 
Greening 3.50@6, Russets 3.50@ 4.50, 

Beans—Market unchanged, both as 
to domestic and import. Choice mar. 
row $2.50 p bu, pea beans 2.50@ 
2.52%, red kidney 2.45@2A7%, black 
turtle soup 2.30@2.40, Cal lima 2,75 
@ 2.80. 





Dressed Meats—Demand for coun- 
try dressed calves is good and offer- 
ings light, Hothouse lambs selling 
well, especially top grades. Vea) 
calves steady at 13c p Ib, prime, skin 
off, ‘114% @12c, hothouse lambs $1@ 
6.50 ea, country dressed pork 9@9%:2 
Pp lb. 

Dried Fruits—Prices hominally un- 
changed; 1908 evaporated apples 8\% 
@9%c p lb, prime in jobbing sales 
6% @6%c, sun-dried sliced 4@6c, 
raspberries 20@22%c, 


Eggs—Market continues to sag on 
heavy receipts, which amount zo 
about 20,000 cases a day. Nearby se- 
lected white 23c p doz, fair to choice 
21@22c, mixed 20@20%c, fresh gath- 
ered firsts 18% @19c. 

At Boston, eggs steady, prime firsts 
20¢c p doz, firsts 19@19%c. Daily re- 
ceipts' about 6000 cases. 

At Chicago, western extras 20c p 
doz, prime firsts 19e, firsts 18c, daily 
receipts about 17,000 cases. 

At Philadelphia, market firm at 2c 
p doz firsts. Current receipts 19¢c. 


Fertilizer Materials—Dried blood 
$2. p 100 lbs, ground tankage 15% 
unit 2.17%, ground raw bone 24 p 
ton at Chicago. Nitrate of soda %% 
test 2.50 p 100 Ibs f o b Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. Muriate of 
potash 2.05, acid phosphate 7c. 


Fresh Fruits—Cranberries moving 
slowly, L I Howes $10.50 p bbl, N ¥ 
2.75 p cra, Fla strawberries 25 @40c p 
at, refrigerator packed 20@50c p qt. 


Fur Skins—Badger $1.50@2.50 for 
northern, western and eastern No 1 
quality. Beaver 7@8, lynx 15@22, 
dark marten 10@22, raccoon, extra 
black, 2@2.50, opossum  50@6oe, 
muskrat 32@34c, black skunk 2.25 
@ 2.50. 

Hay and Straw—Market easy in 
tone. Offerings heavy and demand 
light. Prime timothy, large bales, 85¢ 
p 100 Ibs, No 1 80@82%e, fcy mixed 
clover 70@T5c, long rye straw $1.10 
@ 1.15. 

Mill Feed—Offerings are more lib- 
eral and the tone is easier. Bran $25 
p ton in bulk at the mill. Middlings 
26 @30c, red dog flour 3 p 100 !bs. 


Onions—Receipts of domestic ofM- 
ions are smaller than for the previous 
week. One car of Tex onions and 
about 462 crates opened the season 
for that crop. Connecticut white > 
@5 p bbl, yellow 1.75@2.50, red 10 
@2, state white 1.50@2, Tex 1.750 
2.50 p cra. 

Potatoes—Domestic and _ foreigm 
both firmly held. Receipts of domes 
tic show an increase over previous 
week. No 1 Bermudas $6.50@7 p bbl, 
southern Lake crop 2@2.50, Me im 
pulk 2.87@3 p 180 lbs, state and west 
ern 2.50@2.75, English 2.10@ 2.20 
168-lb bag, fey sweet potatoes 10 
@ 1.50. 

At Chicago, market is easier, owing 
to. liberal receipts. Minn, Mich, 1% 
Neb and Wis round white stock 8@ 
87c p bu. 

Poultry—Prices are to the top for 
the season, but the market seems 
have eased off a little in tone. Am 
nouncement of official quotations bY 
the poultry commission merchant 
assn has been abandoned and the = 
lowing quotations are obtained wr 
canvass of the trade. Broiling 
ens 253@33c p Ib 1 w, fowls 15c, duc - 
16c, geese 12%c, fresh killed turkey 
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~. western dry-picked fowls 16e, 


frozen turkeys 23 @ 25c. 


Vegetables—Asparagus $3 @5 p doz, 
tey green $9.@ 10, southe rn prime 
50@5, artichokes $8@8.50 p drum, 
brussel sprouts 6@16c p qt, old beets 
Te @$i p bbl, Southern new $1.50@ 


950 P 100 bchs, old carrots $1@1.25 
> pbl, new = 50@3 p 100 bchs, south- 
: $1@1.25 p doz, domestic 


ukes 





pea $40 p ton, southern 

4 $3@4 p cra, cauliflower $1@2 p 
country packed celery 15@50c 
stalks, escarol $3@4 p bbl, 

lant $2@38 p bx, leeks $2@2.50 p 

0. behs, okra $1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
eyster plant $2@4 p 100 behs, Fla 
pepper S "$1.25 }@2 p carrier, peas $2@7 
p bsk parsnips 75c@$1 p bbl, pars- 


Cal rhubarb $1@2 
75c @$1.50 p_ bskt, 

$1. shallots $1.50@ 
3 p 100 behs, scallions 75c @ $1.50, 
string beans $3@4.50 p doz, spinach 


ley $34 ts 90 p bbl, 
p case, romaine 
P dishe s 50 @ 1.75, 


$141.25 p bbl, Hubbard squash $1.25 
@1.75, turnips 75c@$1, tomatoes $1 
@2.50 p carrier, water cress $1.50@ 
250 p 100 behs. 
) Wool Market continues rather 
quiet. Largest recent sales of 
easter! board wool noted was 
100 bags of Mar B super. It is un- 
gerstood that options held by a N E 
mill for pulled wools have not been 
taken and the market shows accumu- 
jations. Ohio XX fleeces 35c p Ib, 
extra lled 60@62c, scoured basis 
ine combing pulled wool in grease 45 
(@ 48c 

THE DAIRY ! MARKETS 

The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New Yorl soston Chicago 

0... 30 32 28% 
’ 
08... 30 30 29 
07. 31 27 29 

At New York, receipts continue 
fair lerate and the market shows 
a bett undertone Fresh cmy spe- 
tials are comparatively in light sup- 
ply and quoted at 30% @3lc p Ib, ex- 
tras 3Uc, held specials 28c, state dairy 
comn to fair 19@ 24c, factory firsts 
19@19 1 ess specials 23@23%c, 
packing k 1S8« 

At I market steady, western 
emy 2S p ll Receipts about 300 
pkgs 

The Cheese Markets 

At } York, demand keeps up 
we ll conditions are favorable 
toa steady mark State full cream 
sp ire quoted at 15% @1i7c p It, 
fey 15% @15%c, skim 1@1%c p lb, 
speci D1IZY% 

At Boston, market firm, full cream 
spec 14% @15c P lb. Receipts light. 





Sugar Beet Outlook Excellent 





ducer of beet 


of sugar beets for seven years. 
had from 
They have paid fairly 


almost to a man 
beet crop. 
strange, as this was one of the ban- 
ner 
way 
help furnished us, 
to 
them to quit raising beets. I 
think there 
whole town. 


growers to weed, 
crop for $13 an acre and to pay $5 per 
ton for the crop delivered on cars.— 


sugar in the United 


States, is planning to very materially 
increase the acreage. Some factory 
managers report an increase of 
33 1-3%. 


Of conditions in New York state the 
Lyons beet sugar refining company of 
Lyons, Wayne County, the oniy beet 
sugar factory in the state, says: 
“Replying to your favor of the 9th 
with regard to the 1909 season for 
sugar beets, permit us to state that 
we have not changed our 1908 con- 
tract in any way or manner; in fact, 
we are using the identical contract 
used last year for this year’s business. 
While at this writing we are a little 
behind acreage results of last year, 
at the same time we feel confident 
acreage results will be fully as large, 
and we would not be surprised to see 
them a little larger than last year, on 
acount of the long drouth making it 
an unfavorable season for -many 
growers.” 

Following are a few scattering re- 
plies to a letter of inquiry sent out 
among the sugar beet growers of New 
York state:. 

I have raised from two to five acres 
Have 
tons per acre, 
well, but I am 
with $5. I think we 


nine to 20 


not satisfied 


should be paid according to the per- 
centage of sugar 
raise five acres 

Monroe County, N Y. 


the beets. 
year.—[J. 


May 
By 


in 
this 


The Lyons company offers a good 


proposition, $13 for weeding and pull- 
ing, 
pay 
are not on good terms with the com- 
pany.—[O. S. P., Cayuga County, N Y. 


and will 
however, 


with no extra charges, 
$5 per ton. Farmers, 


Sugar beet industry’ is almost a 
thing of the past in Genesee and 
Livingston ,counties. In 1905 about 


100 acres of beets were raised in those 
counties. 
tons to the acre; 
18 to 20 tons. 
station. 
off one-half 
year 
raised here. 
amount 
Le 


The yield ran about eight 
occasional yields of 

Price is $5 at shipping 
1906-7 the acreage fell 
and also in 1998. This 
any sugar beets will be 
Price is too low for the 
labor involved.—[F. L., 


In 
hardly 


of 

a = 
Farmers in this town haye decided 
to drop the sugar 
may seem _ rather 


Roy, 


This 


beet towns, but the unsatisfactory 
of docking beets and the poor 
for which we had 
too high prices, have caused 
don’t 
will be five acres in the 
The Lyons company is 
help to the 
then top the 


pay 


now offering to furnish 


and 


[A. L. S., Bergen, N Y. 














reage of sugar beets for 
1K I nises to be considerably 
larg i that of 1908. This is 
ra rprising view of the fact 
tha orable weather conditions 
last ilted in a decreased out- 
put inclir on among grow- 
ers | was to limit the 1900 
brea dry weather of 1908, how- 
ever, ts with an unusu- 
al gar content. The total 
Buga , therefore, was much 
larger the tonnage harvested in- 
~ . gross returns were quite 
An Agriculturist finds that 
am increase the sugar 
be naterially during 1909, 
Nor r as we have been able to 
a grow fewer beets, than 
mst On the whole, however, with 
the ption of New York where 
“ tuation is one of doubt, the 
b, : United States will 
Dlar in ever before, unless the 
Th, ; uld | very unfavorable. 
len for sugar beets requires 
tior igh and care ful prepara- 
Bre I ant while quite young 
was ‘ a ical so that a late, 
het... Pring is apt to give sugar 
i =" rs tro ¢ Further than 
Bood <t.... her early gives weeds a 
_ ond largest pro- 









esign 
Quickly, easily adjusted to 


poe a a in either 
—— = toward or 
= 


— the 


Leaves only hand weeding plants. Does 
push dist, but picks it up — puts it just where and = 
wanted. All steel and wg —— G 
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TRADE IN YOUR 
INFERIOR SEPARATORS 





same neighborhood. 
re-sale of these old 
broken-up and 

Then there are many 





size and serial number 


THe De LAVAL 





* * 


users who should know that they may exchange thei: 
out-of-date machines of from 10 to 25 years ago for the 
much improved, closer skimming, easier running and 
larger capacity machines of today. 

Write in a description of your old machine—name,* 
or see your DE LAVAL agent. 





Mapison STREET 173-177 Winuam Staser 
42 = oe General Offices: bese MONTREAL 
13 & 1216 Fuserr Br. incess STREET 
Wt LADELPHia 165°167 Broaoway, soMiNNIPEG 
Orumm & Sacranento Sts. inst Staeet 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK, PORTLAND, OREQ. 


15,000 American users of poor or w6rn-out sep- 
arators traded them in last year on account of new 


DE LAVAL GREAM SEPARATORS 


and there are doubtless many more owners of such ma- 
chines who will be glad to know that while such old 
machines have no actual yalue the DE LAVAL Com- 
pany continues to make liberal 
for them because of the opportunity such exchanges 
afford for the most practical 
the difference between good and poor separators and 
putting a stop to the sale of others like them in the 
Nobody is injured through the 
machines, 
*“ scrapped ”’ 


‘trade allowances 


illustration possible of 


as they are simply 
for their old metal value. 
thousands of DE LAVAL 





SEPARATOR Co. 





* > 





SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
‘som the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, | 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK— FREE 


Zelte all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caueed by paints | 
fading. chalking and yon Valuable paformatios | 
with Sam — Cards, Write me, DO 

It can save you 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brosklyn, N.Y. 








Timken Axles on s Parsons Low Down wagon makes an idea! 
outfit. These Roller — Axles reduce the draft from 
twenty-five to fifty per There is no place where this 
~~ le of axles work to a better advan than on a milk wagon. 
better — ou to handle larger keep your horses in 

on and at a great savin; in feed and grain. We 
cna be pleased to you a circular describing these axles 
as used with 


agon Co., EAR ULES. N.Y. 
our wagons. 










LAWN FENCE 


Styles, Sold on trial at 














do more work, casier than any other hand 
cultivator on the market and to last indetaltely. 


Price, complete, ready to work, $5.50 
Extra Tools at slight additional cost. We also make 
Single Wheel Hoes and Seed Drills for al! purposes. 
EXCELSIOR GARDEN TOOL CO, 
Send foefree catalog 760 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa, 




















. LAWN. FENCE 


designs. Cheap as 
32 page we Coraegee 

free. Special Prices to 
Churches and Cemeteries, — 
Fence Co, | 
Ind, | 


| atin Y 
Y% Piaare'ara'a’g 


ON LALA 
a Peed 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square. ax"4.22 Scaky, “wormeut, ‘rosty. tin, 
iron, steel, paper, fens gravel or shingle roof in per- 
fect condition, and keep it in perfect condition for 


Se per square per year. 
The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes o)d 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 


Root: Fix teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
beok tells all about it. Write for it today” 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 11, © Elyria, Obie 





















































Cheap Tennessee Farms 
—— WVaking Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
Green Gorn, etc.. also Horses, Oattle, Shoop. Su Seine. 
Poultry and Eges. Yrite me at once for 
Literature, I'li tell you how to get one of pa 
splendid farms for $ to$® peracre. Act quickly! 
HF. Smith, Traf,Mer.N.C.& 8¢.L. Ry, Dept, B Nashville Team, 


























—99 vo N Pure 


American Ingot 1! Roofi 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Pa 
The Only Guaranteed Metal Resins CS ot on the 
market. Samples free. Write fora book showing 
remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 























TWE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
DRILLING 


WEL MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either 4 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or roc Mount on 
wheels or on srils, With engines or horse powers Strong, 
simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate. them 
ecasily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





AGENTS 


wanted to —- 
this most com- 
plete of all com- 
»ination tools, 

screw-driver, wrench, hot pen lifter, tack 

Raqmer and palier, and a uses, a 4 at eight 

to farmers, storek i Srin 

today for our FRE OUTFIT" FER to s wosthan. 
ae THOMAS MF@,. OO.. 216 Barney Block, Dayton, Ohie 






Serves as stove-lid lifter, - 
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The slower country folk were almest 


¢ bewi i by his swiftness. In a few 
How Grandma sehderst oe Se sites ae ae 


days all was 
farmhouse stripped and nailed up, 
Ran Away the old-fashioned household goods 
sold or scattered, the old mother’s 
By L. M. Montgomery little trunk packed with her few 
— worldly possessions. Nee 
When the day came on whic ey 
se eres —— were to go she rose early and slipped 
Wee peers. 20 & away from Benjamin’s house across 
the vines about the the field to her own garden. Ben- 































































ipa little kitchen window, jamin found her there half an hour 
; Liat and. making a mosaic jater, wandering wistfully around 
ei oe & of dusty gold on the among its unworldly sweetnesses. 
spotless floor and whitewashed walls. “T wanted to take a posy away with 
A white monthly rose was abloom me, Benjamin, just to remember my 
Ss on the sill, and an old-fashioned blue garden by. Everything’s so sweet 


bowl on the dresser wa sfilled with here, ain't it? They don’t have old- 
yellow hollyhocks. William Massey fashioned flowers like this in town. 
was sitting on the sofa talking to his There’s the southernwood your father 
mother and brother. He was a hand- planted right by the steps when we 
some, .prosperous-looking man Of were married, and them white rose- 
about forty-five. There was a marked pyshes is the ones your little sister 
contrast between him and Benjamin get out the very spring she died, 
Massey; the latter, though in reality Benjamin. I always thought of her 
five years younger, looked as much when they bloomed. And here’s the 
older. He was a tall, stooped man day lilies you and William planted 
with kindly brown eyes and a care- the last summer yeti were both homé 


worn expression. together, do you mind? You were 
Grandma Massey was sitting by the just little boys.” 
window. She was a tiny scrap of a Her voice died away in a furtive 


woman, with a thin, sweet face and sob. She hastily turned her face. She 
snow-white hair. Her brown eyeS must not let Benjamin see her cry. 
went from one son to the other with It might worry him if he knew she 
wistful, wordless questioning. Her felt so bad about going away. Ben- 
thin, knotted hands, folded on the jamin looked embarrassed. He was 
table beside her, trembled fitfully. aq silent, reserved man, and speech 
William had been speaking, kindly came hard to him. 


and affectionately, but with the quiet “Mother,” he said awkwardly, “if 
decision of the experienced man of you shouldn’t like living in the city 
business. you know you can always come back 


. “You .can’t*stay here by yourself to us. We'd always be glad to have 
alone any longer, Mother—that is im- you.” 


possible. Benjamin has a large fam- She looked up with a sudden timid 
ily and his house is small; I don’t resolution in her face. gut before 
think you would be contented there she could speak William joined them 
after being used to a quiet life so and her-opportunity was gone. An 
long. Se we have decided that you hour later they were on the train. 

wilt make your home with me after William Massey’s house was a 


this. Benjamin and I have talked it handsome one on a fashionable street, 
over, and he agrees with me that it and his wife and his two daughters 
will be the best thing to do. You've welcomed “grandmamma” with un- 
worked hard all your life, and it is affected kindness and cordiality, but 
/ time you had a rest now. You can the simple country soul, unaccus- 
always come home every summer for tomed to the splendor that surround- 
a long visit. Edith and the girls will ed her, felt pitifully insignificant and 
be delighted to have you, and we out of place. It was impossible to 
will do. everything in our power to adapt herself to her new environment, 
make you happy and comfortable.”’ although~-she struggled to do so and 
He paused, as if expecting an an- to prevent hef small individuality 
swer, but no one spoke. Benjamin from being entirely sapped out of her 
looked steadily at the floor. Grand- amid the bewildering sensations of 
ma Massey put a trembling hand un- her new life. 
der the rose and drew the blossom William’s -wife, a brilliant society 
up to her face caressingly. All her’ leader, was a thoroughly kind-heart- 
life she had given in unresistingly to ed woman. She welcomed her hus- 
the will of her husband and her sons. band’s mother sincerely and spared 
It never occurred to her to dispute 


STTTTLTITH LLL TELL EEL EEL ELE ECE LeeLee 


eS NAN 








no pains to make her happy and con- t© Constant occupation for seventy 
tented. The most beautiful and luxu- Years the lesson of taking it easy js 
rious room in the house was’ given ® hard one to learn—sometimes an 
her, the most delicate courtesy and impossible one. She had nothing to 
attentions accorded her, all her little 4° Books did not interest her; she 
wishes and preferences consulted in- Wanted to be mending and patching, 
every particular. Nevertheless, Mrs Knitting children’s mittens and stock- 
William, naturally enough, could find ings, things that were never heard 
and give little real companionship in of there. ‘ 
her intercourse with her. mother-in- She wanted her cows and hens and 
law. There was absolutely nothing Cts, all the living creatures of the 
in common between them, and the f4rm that had been’ part of her life 
older woman longed for her other %° long. She wanted her own old 
daughter-in-law, _Benjamin’s wife, T°°™m, with its bare floor and stained 
who could talk to her of the things walls, and the low, uncurtained win: 
in which they. both. had an interest, dow where the splendor of the sun: 
and whom she could have assisted in ‘ise came in. EF 
a hundred little ways consoling to William Massey, to do him justice, 
her innocent vanity. She could not Mever for a moment suspected that 
help feeling in awe of William’s is mother was not happy. He was 
stylish wifz, even while she re- @ Very busy man, and having done, 
proached herself for it. as he thought, all in his power to 
William’s daughters, two pretty, ™ake life pleasant for her, he was 
precocious misses of fourteen and six- satisfied. Now and then he noticed 
teen, respectively, seemed like stran- that she looked thinner and more 
gers to her. She felt in a way afraid Worn than of yore. But that was 
of them. Helen and Christine were OMly to be expected. Mother was get- 
merry, good-hearted schoolgiris, ever tims old; in the nature of things they 
ready to wait on “grandmamma” and could not. expect to have her with 
contribute to her pleasure. Never- them very much longer. He guessed 
theless, Grandma Massey pined for nothing of her homesickness and 
her other grandchildren, Benjamin’s loneliness. It was another of her 
sunburned, barefooted boys and girls, [rials that she had no one to talk to. 
who had been wont to swarm at will William seemed wrapped away from 
through the old farmhouse, pre- her in the multiplicity. of his busi- 
ferring it to their own home, and M&8 affairs; he was not half so near 
play hide-and-seek in the orchard, to her as when there had been a 
and be fed at all hours with plum hundred miles between them. Mrs 
buns and cookies and Bll- sorts of ~William and her daughters and her 
grandmotherly goodies. They had ™umerous fashion-plate callers could 
filled her heart with their own warm talk of new books and. music and pic- 
young life, and it grew cold for the tures and plays and fads and “‘fune- 
want of them. tions,” anda hundred other things 
She missed her garden and her that were Greek to Grandma Massey, 
flowers. William, remembering her ut they could not talk to her of 
old love for them, had a florist send what she understood. 
her fresh ones every day; gorgeous I couldn’t have been lonesomer it 
hothouse exotics that were revelations TI was stranded on a desert island, 
of beauty and fragrance. They she said pathetically to herself. 
pleased her in a way, but, although Her only comforts were her home 
she never said so, nothing could re- letters. Benjamin's eldest daughter, 
place the homely blossoms she had Tessie, a girl of fifteen, wrote every 
known and loved all her life, the week, and the letters were full “ 
crimson hollyhoecks and poppies, the home news and bits of gossip an 
cabbage roses and daisies and ribbon Messages from old friends; sometimes 
grass that she had planted and tend- clippings from the village paper o 
ed with her own hands. pressed flowers from her old garden, 
She missed her old occupations and 0F 4 blotted and ill-spelt note from 
duties. There was nothing for her One of the younger children were Ir 
to do in this big house with its nu- ‘closed. How Grandma Massey — 
merous servants. She was not even Ured those letters and read and Si 
allowed, in mistaken kindness, to YTead them until they fairly droppe 
wait on herself; maids were at her ‘pieces in the folds! touts a 
beck and call; Helen and Christine , The long winter went slowy bf 
anticipated every want. William and When spring came and the pao p- 
Edith insisted that she must “take the city squares grew green an bo 
a Ae ge th eat gettin ME ne Seesiiben sedan eew range 
when a woman has been accustomed ing that she ventured to ask William 















their decisions. ._ Since Benjamin and 
William had arranged it all, it must 
‘be so. 

But after they had gone out to- 
gether she laid her head in her 
hands and ‘wept bitterly. The cat 
gravely walked over to her and 
jumped into her lap, rubbing its head 
against her arm. She stroked it with 
her trembling fingers. 

“Oh, kitten, I’ve got to go away 
and leave you and everything—my 
hens and flowers and all, and it breaks 
my old heart to think of it. I’ve 
been so happy here all my life. I 
dassent say anything,.’cause William 
is so good to me; I must do as he 
wishes. And Benjamin has. hard 
enough to get along with the family 
he has now. But I wouldn’t cost him 
much. I don’t eat much nor wear 
© t many clothes. But he thinks it 
is better for me to go. I suppose it 
is; the boys know best. They’re both 
g00d sons to me, and William’s wife 
is a nice woman. I must try to be 
grateful to them all. But I can’t 
help feeling dreadful bad, kitten.’ 

William -Massey was not in the 
habit of wasting fime when he had 
ence decided on a course of action. 
He was a wealthy merchant in a 
neighboring city and his business ren- Be 5 
dered a speedy return imperative. SUGAR TIME! JOY TIME! 









































tremulously if he wouldn’t take her 
home for a visit. William, still unob- 
servant, did not consider it wise. 
“Why, mother, it wouldn’t do for 
you to go down to the country 4% 
early as this. You wouldn't enjoy tt 
yet. It’s all wet and muddy out there 
now, and Benjamin and Mary will be 
busy planting and housecleaning 
Besides, I’m rather too busy to re 
you down just now, and you coul 
go alone. Wait until July or A 
Grandma Massey said no more. ™ 
life seemed to be drying uP tor 
her. Her heart was starved a 
glimpse of the places she had — 
and leved all her life. At the wre 
of May came a tear-spotted le ‘lle 
from Tessie. Her mother was a 
there was-a new baby at the —_ 
house and Bobbie and dee oe 
laid up with the chicken-pox. 
wie awh wore here, Grandma, we 
work, of course, but just to t an 
what to do. I feel kind of ean 
helpless, and mother mustn't ben? yo 
ried about things, and we wil 
any help. Can’t you get Unc ner & 
liam to bring you down? Mot af 
Kind of pining to see you, and = 
she’d get better faster if you 
here.” 
gy Massey was alone in 
THAT IS ALWAYS BOY TIME! big uptown house when Tessies 
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ter came. The girls were out and Mrs 


William was visiting friends in an- 
other city. William was away and 
would not be back till late. Grandma 
laid down Tessie’s hurried note and 


meditated. Her heart thrilled at the 
hought of being of some use yet, 
There were people in the world Who 
needed her, after all. If she were 
yme she could do so much—nurse 
Mary and the children and cheer up 
jamin and help poor, bewildered 
Tessie She must go! It wouid be of 
no use to appeal to William; he 
\ lid only be indignant at the idea 
of her going to wait on sick folks. 
4 cunning light came into the gentle, 
faded eyes. With an almost stealthy 
step she went to her own room. From 
closet she took her old carpet 
bag and swiftly packed it with a few 
necessities. She had a little money 
purse, enough to take her 
] Grandma Massey meant to 
run away. 

It would not do to go-.without leav- 
word; they would be 
ularmed at her disappearance. She 
got a bit of paper and wrote shakily: 

[y deare son, I have had a let- 
rom tessie and the children and 

is sick and they want me, so 
going Please don’t be cross at 

ou and Edith have been so good 

and Im grateful to you, you 

h good son William but 
I" ful homesick. I guess when I 
get home it won’t be worth my while 
,; back I'm getting old to be 
much Ben will look 





ing some 


been a 


ng round 


me 
Mother.” 
is she put on the pincushion on 
rle Then she crept nodiselessly 
nstairs and out of doors. She 
might have ordered the carriage, but 
s was terribly in awe of the dash- 
ng oachman. Besides, she was 
i that she might be prevented. 
dusk was falling outside, but her 
rate cOurage did not fail her. 
asked the policeman at the cor- 
to call a cab for her; but when 
got out in the quivering, blue, 
glare of the station, amid 
ng swarms of comers and goers, 
felt bewildered, and caught 
at the cabman’s arm. 

’ she gasped tremulously, “I’m 
40 red! Where shall I get my 
t And which is my train?” 

unately for Grandma Massey, 
particular cabby had a tender 
And he also had an old mother 

back among the country hills 
looked a little like his passen- 

£ So although it was not in his 
l business at all, he got Grand- 
ssey her ticket and put her on 

train 


ink you,” she said joyfully, 
er have managed it alone. 
i a real kind young man. 


the train started she began 
that she was really home- 


und Her spirits -rose; she 
felt ecret exultation over her own 
{ in starting off so. She was 
i and helpless after all. Then 
suughts went out ahead of her 
red getting home 
ft was a long, wearisome night, but 
I Grandma Mas- 


morning came 
th her eager face pressed close 
ir window, recognized a place 

Ss ew 
re’s Henry Newbold’s place, I 
lare!” she exclaimed aloud, 
» the amusement of the other 


gers, “and if -he hasn’t been 
: t a new end onto the house. 
I'm just sure and certain he didn’t 


[t's the second wife’s doings, 
She was always a high- 
2 creature She'll make 
money fix And there’s the 
Stores away down in the hol- 
low and all the trees out in hloom. 
them cherry trees*ii Jesse 
garden! My, how green the 
[ just feel as if I'd never 

5 fill of looking at them.” 
the train stopped at the little 
he ‘wn station there were plenty 
» her off. The station master 

er hand heartily. 


, °ssed if it ain’t Grandma Mas- 
How @ How do you 


I 


He 


do you do? 
down to visit your folks, 
' se- You never come all alone! 
he ell, I always said you were 
‘artest woman in the state, age 
“he. ige. I guess Ben’s folks will 
oe erful glad to gee you. They’ve 

‘ Aaving a tough time of it lately. 


Come 





OUR 


There’s Will Finley with his express, 
he’ll take you right to the door.” 

“Oh, no, I want to walk,” said 
Grandma eagerly. “It ain’t far across 
the fields, you know. He can take 
my satchel along, but I'll walk. I 
haven’t had a@ walk since I left here 
—nothing but driving. I’m tired of 
it.”’ 

Her heart was almost bursting with 
joy as she struck across the green 
fields. The sun was rising, and all 
the basins among the hills were 
brimming with golden and emerald 
light. The pond in old Abe Henne- 
berry’s field was aglow- with a shim- 
mer. of fairy tints. The skies over 
her were blue; the birds were singing. 

She could not see Benjamin’s place, 
or her old home, but she knew that 
when she came to the brow of the 
hill they would flash out below. She 
could have knelt in rapture as she 
climbed the fence into the old brook 


STORY 


meadow, where the spring bubbled 
up under its. sentinel pines. Two 
calves came frisking across the ferny 
slope with liquid mischief in their 
soft eyes. The wild cherry trees in 
the corners were creamy with feath- 
ery bloom. At her feet she saw some 
delicate blue violets hiding in the 
lush grasses. Everything seemed to 
be welcoming her back. Yes, she be- 
longed here. Slowly, and with fre- 


uent pauses for rest, the little bent | Keep shoesfrom running over. Worn in- 
q D ee side of shoes. Price 6c pair all sizes, at ell 


figure toiled up the slope. At its top | shoe stores, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 
she paused to gaze eagerly down. | Nathan Novelty Mfg. Ce., 
Below she saw her old home and | 88 Reade St., Det. i, New York 


Benjamin’s newer house, nestled in 
the green hollow, half hidden behind 
bloom-white ‘apple trees. A fragrant 
wind stirred in the valley and drifted 
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up to her. A divine light came into -_ wat z 
the tired old face. : 
Benjamin Massey, going out to| Mention This 27° xr row 


milk the cows with a 


wearier look | 
than usual on his 


you'll get a very prompt 
face, met his — 


reply. 
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The Telephone, the Trolley and 
the Rural Mail Delivery bring you 
everything you need from the city 


except 





entertainment 


By entertainment we do not mean that which you obtain from books, magazines or 


pictures. 


We mean the kind offered by the theatre, the concert or the opera. 


. You get such entertainment occasionally, but you go a long way for it, you pay a 
good price for it, and you 6ften find that it is not worth the time, the price or the effort 


You work in the country and it is usually long hours. 


The time you have for enter- 


tainment is short, or at least made up of short intervals. 


At night, for instance, there is an hour or two between supper and bedtime. 


You can 


go out; you can go to a neighbor’s or you can go to town. 

But you generally go to bed; not that you need this extra hour or two of sleep, but 
because there is nothing entertaining, diverting or informing that you can enjoy without 
more effort than you care to exert. 

If at such times you could put on your slippers, light your pipe, lean back in your 
chair and listen to good music, a good song or an amusing story, wouldn't it be worth 


while ? 


That is the idea back of the Edison Phonograph. It collects the songs of the best 
singers and the music of the best bands and orchestras and spreads them broadcast through- 
out the homes of the couutry. 


“Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


is a wonderful thing. 


It seems commonplace because it is no longer new, but it does what 


no other instrument does. It carries the talent of the world’s greatest artists into the home 
and places it at the disposal of whoever cares to listen. 


The Edison Phonograph is Mr. Thomas A. Edi- 
son's development of the sound-reproducing idea 
which he invented. It is made under his personal 
supervision and has the benefit of all of his im- 


provements. 


Among its exclusive advantages are its inde- 
structible reproducing point which never needs 
to be changed; its long-running, silent steel] 
spring motor, most essential to brilliant work ; 
its sensitive cylinder Records, famous for 
their sweetness and richness of tone and for 
their faithful reproduction of a singing voice or 
the notes of instruments; its large, spe- 
cialiy made horn, which brings out every 
note or word with great force and clear- 
ness; and its new Amberol Records, 
playing twice as long as the regular 
Edison -Records and offering selections 
heretofore impossible because of their 


length. 


The dealer in the city where you trade will 
gladly demonstrate the Edison Phonograph if 
you will call, or send you a catalogue giving 
styles and prices if you write. 

We will send you this book free 
on request 

A home is a home whether it is in the city or 
the country. We have prepared a handsomely 
illustrated booklet called ““The Edison Phono- 
graph and the Home.’’ It tells what the 
Phonograph brings into a home—your home 


We Want Good Live Dealers to 
sell Edison Phonographs jn every 
town where we are not now well repre- 
sented. Dealers having established 
stores should write at once to 
National Phonograph Company 
_152 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J, 


















434 [84] 
mother coming in through the lIittle 
sagging gate under the sibilant pop- 
lars. 

“Why, Mother! Mother!” 

He said it twice, the first time in a 
tone of startled amaze, the second 
with heartfelt joy. 

“Oh, Benjamin,” she said, catching 
at his arm with tears of delight in 
her eyes, “Oh, Benjamin, I’ve come 
home!” 


Seeki 
eir Fortune 


By Gladys Hyatt Sinclair 

[SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAP- 
TER: Bud and Kitty, orphans in the care 
of a cruel woman, run away. They steep 
the first night in the woods. They hear 
a wagon and Kitty fears it is someone 
to take them back. They show off Cute’s 
tricks to ehildren for pennies. A boy 
accuses them of stealing a dollar and 
they blindiy run into a large house. The 
next day a dog catcher captures Cute, 
but Bud releases all the dogs, With 
Cute Bud and Kitty hide. They find a 
Gypsy baby lost in the woods and are 
themselves found by Gypsies and 
adopted.] 


T was dark as pitch and the wind 
I howled. Bud turned up his collar, 

pulled down his cap and followed 
the men, wondering much. He judged 
that they must have walked two 
miles or more in silence when they 
came to a beautiful big farmhouse 
where a light burned in an upper 
room. Commanding perfect quiet, the 
leader opened the big driveway gate 
and left it wide. Not far from the 
house stood three fine barns, and in 


one of these the Gypsy noiselessly 
opened a tiny window. ‘‘Come,” said 





he to Bud. “Go through. We go 
round to stable on that side. You 
unlock stable door. See?” 

From what he had seen of the 


Gypsies, Bud knew that question or 
resistance wouki be useless then. “IT 
see,” he said, and the man helped 
him up and through the narrow open- 
ing. He dropped to the floor and 
listened while they went around the 
barn. The boy’s heart beat hard and 
angry -eyes blazed in his white face. 
“A lawbreaker you’d make me, would 


you?” "he muttered. ‘Well, Daddy, 
you’ll have to help me now. ‘Blood 
brother’ to a gypsy I may be, but 


horse thief I am not—not if they kill 
me for it!’ 

The men were waiting, nor~would 
they wait long. Bud could just reacn 
the window sill. Slipping off his shoes 
he grasped it, set his feet to the wall 
and climbed up again, dropping to 
the ground outside without a sound. 
Silently he stole toward the house, 
and when nearly there made a dash 
for the door and pounded on it with 
all his might. 

“Who's there?” cried a voice from 
inside. 

“No matter who. Hurry out, quick! 
The Gypsies are after your horses! 
Hurry!” 

Then, having done what he could 
for others, Bud turned and ran for 
his life and all he held dear. He 
could have stayed safely at the house, 
ef course, but there was Kitty! He 
made all possible speed down the road 
toward camp with the wiid hope of 
getting Kitty and hiding from the 
wrath of the cheated thieves. Alas 
for Bud! When the men heard his 
alarm at the door, with a low curse 
they disappeared like shadows, leav- 
ing only their tracks and the opened 
gate and-window to tell the story. 
They skulked by the fence and saw 
the boy pass on his desperate run. 
Then, witt the homing instinct of 
wild animals, they made their way in 
the dark across fields and’ woods, 
while Bud flew by the road ant 
when he reached the camp, he ran 
straight into them. 

Their anger was the more terrible 
that it was silent. Not a word, not 
a question, not a threat; but one of 
them caught the boy and dragged 
him aside while another brought 
horsewhips, and with all their men’s 
strength they beat him until he 
dropped, senseless to the ground. 
Then with incredible swiftness and 
silence the tents were struck ani 
wagons loaded and the Gypsy band 
disappeared into the night, leaving 
helpless: Kitty sobbing beside her 
unconscious brother in the dark and 


__- windswept woods. 


. as * * * * 
The grange picnic was a huge suc- 
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cess. The day was beautiful and a 
fine program had been given. Every- 
body felt good-natured and every- 
body was doing his best to mow a 
wide swath through the goodies 
spread on the picnic table. “Oh, 
see this little white dog!’’ cried one 
of the girls. ‘“Isn’t he cute?” 

At the last word the curly little 
fellow sat up and shook his shaggy 
Paws so enticingly that she threw 
him the chicken wing in her hand. 
The dog snatched it, but instead of 
eating it he dashed off among the 
trees. In three minutes he was back, 
begging with all his doggish might, 
and again ran away, carrying a piece 
of cake. The third time the girl 
did not notice him till he pulled her 
down and barked. “How strange this 


little dog acts, Mr Malloy,” she said 
to the wealthy young stock breeder 
who stood beside her, “He begs as 


if he were starved but runs straighi 
away with everything I give him.” 
By this time half the people at 
that table were watching the little 
dog beg, and several tossed him food. 
He ate two of the scraps ravenously 
and started off as before with a slice 
of meat. “Humph! He isn’t going 
to bury it, hungry as he is! Let’s 
follow him and see where he goes!” 
cried Neil Malloy, catching the girl’s 


hand with a laugh and hastening 
after the dog. A gay group of those 
who had finished dinner followed, 


but their laughter was soon stilled by 
what they saw—a boy groaning upon 
a bed of leaves and a tiny girl coax- 
ing him to eat what the dog had 
brought. 

As the crowd gathered around him, 
Bud sat up, though he was so stiff 
and sore that every move brought 


pain. ‘“‘Who are you, my boy? Are 
you sick?” questioned Neil Malloy 
kindly. 

“No, sir; but the Gypsies whipped 


me till I cant stand.” 

“What? Were you with the Gyp- 
sies who tried to break into my barn 
last night?” 

“If I hadn’t been, you would have 
missed your horses, I’m thinking,” 
answered Bud with a wry smile. 


“Somebody warned me. Was it 
you?” 

“Yes, sir;’ and, helped by ques- 
tions, Bud told them how it hap- 
pened 


“I wished I could be absolutely sure 
of this,” said Malloy gravely; “it 
means a great deal to me.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Bud, “my 
shoes are in your barn. They havVe 
leather strings and one has a hole 
in the toe.” 

“Right you are!” cried the young 
man excitedly. “I found them my- 
self this morning. It was you that 





saved my blooded horses, boy, at the 
eost of your skin! “You have been 
hardly used,” he added, his voice 
hoarse with generous feeling. ““There’s 
a big, soft bed waiting for you at 
my house, lad, and I’m going right 
after my rig to take you to it.” “I 
have no own folks any more,” in a 
very gentle tone,” and I never had 
a. brother, but I believe a brother | 
about your style would be just what 
I want. Will you stay with me, boy, 
and let me take my time to pay you 
up for last night’s work?” 

“It’s thanking you I am, and glad 
to go With you,” answered Bud, meas- 
uring the fine fellow beside him with 





a boy’s keen eye. “But Kitty?’ he 
added. ’ 
Malloy was nonplussed. Gladly | 


would he have take nboth, but his 
bachelor’s home, with servants in 
charge, was scarcely the place for a 
tiny, dainty girl. 

“Give Kitty to me!” cried a sweet 
faced woman who had been stroking | 
the little one’s hair. “You all know | 
that I’ve wanted to take a little girl | 
since my own Cora went, and I be- 
lieve this one has been sent straight 
to me.” 

“Please, where do you live?” asked 
Bud, studying her merry blue eyes 
and kindly mouth. 

“Just across the road and down 
the hill from your own new home, my 


dear. You can see Kitty every day, 
and she shall have everything love 
can give.” 


“That she will, if Aunty Max gets 
her!” cried a boy in the crowd. “She 
makes the best pies in the county 
and the most of ’em!” 

“Oh, are you Aunty Max? Joel’s 
Aunty Max?” cried Kitty. “Then 
you’re just the one we started to 
look for when we ran away from 
Ma’am Helmus. Oh, I’m so glad!” 
and she threw her baby arms around 
the good woman’s neck, the curly 
head resting on her bosom like a 
bird that has found its nest. 

[The End.] 





What Harold Found 

One day as I was walking by a} 
brook I was surprised to see a squir- 
rels’ taiil sticking out of the snow. 
When I reached the spot there was 
nothing in sight. Putting my hand 
down in the place where I had seen 
the tail I felt something soft. Brush- 
ing away the snow I found a young 
red squirrel half frozen. I took him 
home and put him in a box and made 
a small cage in the shape of a house, 


and put in cotton and.kair for his 
nest, and pretty soon he curled up 
there fast asleep. I then made a 


larger cage, 86 inches high, and 18 
inches square at the ends, with a 
hickory branch in the middle. He 
liked it very much. One night I had 
@ lamp near one end of the cage, and 
he found the warm corner and 
promptly carried all of his nest to 
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Men’s yan: Suits 
AND OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER 


$10.22 to $18.90 


CLOTHING 
MADE TO ORDER 
AT THE MILL 


Buy your clothing direct from 
the mill. Cut out the dealer's 
profits. Suits and Overcoats 
handsomely trimmed. 
Material. workmanship and fi‘ 
guaranteed. Many patterns to 
choose from. 

Express charges paid east of the 
Mississippi River. Allowances 
made on all orders West of the 
Mississippi. Write for samples of 
cloth and style Book. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN (0., 


200 MAIN ST., SOMERVILLE, N. J. 











that corner. He can hang by his hind 
legs to one of the branches and eat a | 
piece of corn from his fore paws. He | 
likes candy. I feed him corn, raisins, 
candy, apples, and all kinds of nuts. 
His name is Brownie. I hope some 
of the other boys and girls will catch 
@ squirrel and tame him as I have 
tried to do.—[Harold M. Norton, N Y. 





Helps with the Work 

Dear Young Folks: My brother 
George and I are trapping. I go to 
school every day I can. I am 13 years 
old. In the morning I help my sis- 
ter milk and in the evening I also 
milk and help my father feed the 
stock. We fattened a bull this win- 
ter and sold him recently; he weighe4 
1765 Ibs.—[Isaac B. Bachman, Pa. 





Not Very Successful 

Dear Young Trappers: I like to 
trap very much, but have been very 
unsuccessful. I have 6 steel traps; 1 
box trap, and a 12-gauge shotgun and 
a 22-caliber rifle. I am 12 years old 
and in the 5th grade in school.—[T. 
H. W., N Y. 


Successful with His Traps 


Dear Young Folks: I am 14 years 
old and living on a farm of 650 acres. 
Many fur-bearing animals are found 
here, including raccoons, muskrats, 
mink, skunks, foxes and ‘possums. 
My three brothers and I trap. I have 
20 steel traps and have caught 30 
muskrats, 1 raccoon, 1 ’possum. 1 
mink and 1 fox.—[ Willie D. Ford, Md. % 





4 Fer long as - - «$0,000.00 
Cash Prizes fe tnst’storns =. -"Usmue 
To Authors cartinasea. 
0 u ors for a total of ~ = 614,000.00 
Merit alone counts. Send & cents for recent sumber 
giving all details. Weman’s Home Journal, Springfield, Base 
90 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS (Q, 
esa Sinn aural verlag cage ti bo 
‘oni valve in uarket.” STAR POST CARD CO., 124 Bo. St Be, Phils. 











R women who 
keep house as well 
as those who just 
‘live,’ the 
FOR magazine GooD 
HousEKEEPING 
A L L every month has 
WOMEN something of in- 
terest and help- 
fulness. $l a year. 

With this Journal 

both one year $1,50 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 














American Grape Growing & Wine Making 


By GEORGE HUSMANN. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. With contributions from well-known s"ap® 


| growers, giving wide range of experience. The Pw 


thor of this book is a recognized authority pe 
Illustrated. 209 pages, 5x7 TT 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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How Much Are You Worth 


BY DAVID C. GALE 


you have bartered. with stocks 


= a with bonds, 
And fought in the centers of trade, 
| like a mountain of gold at your 


Patil, feet 
. eeu, 
sunlimited wealth has been laid. 
But haven't you anything better to tell? 
of turning to vapor and fading away 


How much are you worth? 
You"say that your name is a powerful 
word 


Wherever the newspapers go. 
ney hail you as.one who was born to 


ieve— 


* a ll 

To rise from the ranks down below. 
And that in itself may be all very well, 
But haven’t you anything better.to tell? 


How much are you worth? 


{i isn’t a matter of dollars and cénts, 
90f things that your money will buy; 
question of what you have 
1ined— 
iy have climbed ever so high. 
y the value of- what would 










ain, 
Jf you were deprived of both riches and 


“How much are you werth? 





A Chapter on Rhubarb 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 





ROBABLY many of us have 
P heard the story of the Scotch 

farmer who, on the occasion of 
the tenantry being feasted.by, the 
proprietor, replied to his hostess 
when she passed him the rhubarb, 
“Thank ye, mum, I dinna need it.” 
Unlike the Scotch Farmer 







} Most of us do need it, such’ a won- 
derful stomachic and blood purifier as 
itis. I think country people do not 
usually appreciate it at its full value. 
We are apt to regard it as something 
plebeian, to be tolerated for a few 


in early spring and then to be 
shed the rest of the year. I wish 
y housewives would go to the 
1arkets and see what wilted, 
vy looking pieplant is sold. there 
d prices. It is sold to anxious 
users during the whole season, 
into competition with what 
wont to regard as choicer 


fruits, 


Baked Sauce 

Pieplant can be used in endless 
ways. The ordinary sauce which !s 
too often made thin, sour and watery, 
does not by any means exhaust_its 
possibilities, Baked sauce is a de- 
lightful variety. Put 1 qt pieplant 
cut in inch lengths in a granite or 
earthenware pan; add 1% # £cups 
sugar, % cup water and bake in a 
slow oven until transparent. Wither 
grated lemon or orange peel blend 
with rhubarb and may be used to 
Give variety to the flavor. 
Pie No 1 
) Have 1 at pieplant cut in half-inch 
ieces; 1ld_these in°a syrup made 
of 14% cups sugar’ and-% cup ‘water. 

10t cook until soft, -but when 

itly cooked: remove from the fire. 

your crust and line your pan. 

ur the pieplant in, add a little 
rated lemon, and* butter ‘the size of 


hickory nut, dredge with flour. Wet 
the margin of the lower’crust, put on 
the upper crust, pressing the crusts 
pei together, and bake in a slow 
Pie No 2 

‘Pour boiling water over 1 qt rhu- 
cut in small pieces. Let it 
1 at the side of the fire 10 min- 
utes, drain, add 2 cups sugar, .beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs, butter size of a wal- 
nut and 2 tablespoons flour; mix well 
with 1% cup water. Bake in a lower 
crust only and make a meringue of 
the whites of the eggs and 6 tahble- 








spoons of sugar. . After the pie is 

‘ked cover it with the meringue 
and brown in the oven. “This pie will 
th, cook over in the oven; which is a 
witre hard to avoid when.- baking 

mt rusts, Both these rules 
oa large pies, which will cut eight 


” more, 

With Prunes, Dates or Raisins 

pre nePare the prunes and, dates by 
Beed} US cooking and..the raisins. by 
ena. 2nd chopping. . Substitute 
"48h of either one to equal % of 
Pieplant in recipe No 1. Re- 
the quantity of sugar. % and 


the " 
duce 
bake . 


Pieplant Cobbler 
Put 1 at cut pieplant in a 8- pt 





baking dish. Make a batter of 2 
cups flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 beaten 
eggs, a teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Stir 1% cups sugar 
through pieplant, pour the batter 
over and bake until a rich brown. 
Turn out upside down on a platter, 
and eat while warm with any pud- 
ding sauce you prefer. 


Shortcake 

Make a biscuit crust for 2 layers, 
For a filling use 2 cups stewed and 
sweetened pieplant and 1 cup figs or 
dates, stewed and chopped. Cook all 
together a few moments, spread on 
the hot shortcake and serve with 
whipped cream. 


A Good Jam ‘ 

Take the young pieplant, wash but 
do not peel, and cut in pieces. For 
each pound of fruit take % Ib sugar 
and a little water, just to keep it 
from sticking to the kettle at first; 
boil until clear. Put in glasses and 
cover with a paraffin. 


Pieplant Jelly 

The old pieplant is best for this, 
Cook the stalks until tender in a lit- 
tle water and strain. Take equal 
quantities of sugar and juice and 
boil until jelly forms. Put in glasses 
and cover with paraffin. I like to 
use equal quantities of apple and 
pieplant. Apple forms a fine basis 
for many jellies. JI use “windfalls.” 
They make a firm jelly which makes 
easily and keeps well. Some fruit will 
not of itself make a smooth jelly. 
For strawberry jelly I always can the 
juice without sugar and keep it until 
I can have apples to use with it. I 
use apple juice and strawberry juice 
in equal quantities. 


Marmalade . 

This is a favorite confection of 
ours. Cut 4 lbs pieplant in small 
pieces. Add 2% lbs sugar, % Ib 
chopped raisins and the grated rind 
of 3 oranges. Cook until thick. 

Pieplapt is easily canned and keeps 
well. The small kinds are best for 
home use, 


A Window Shelf 


BY EVA O. B. GILBERT 





of my kitchen windows extend- 
ing the sill to a width of nearly 
1 foot, where I keep a few spools of 
thread, shears, thimble, needle, ete, 
for the little stitches that are con- 
tinually begging for instant attention. 
The children’s brushes and combs are 
close my, for school-time use, and an 
occasional magazine brightens me up 
for a few moments between times. A 
growing plant stands on the shelf; 
zometimes a vase of flowers, or in 
winter hardy ferns keep it company. 
I have a low chair close by the 
shelf (if the ‘window were high I 
should have a higher chair and a 
footstool), and although the . view 
cannot be called wonderful, there are 
some fine trees in the rocky pasture, 
and it a part of the great outdoor 
world which is so full of wonders. 


I HAVE a shelf on a level with one 











Long ago the Scotch learned this. 


The sturdy old Scotchman must be 
amused at the recent “discoveries” that 
oatmeal is the best food in the world. 

Our scientific mien have been making 
experiments which prove that’ Amefi- 
cans eat too much fat and grease and 
not enough cereals. 

The Scotchmensay: “Look at our 
nation as proof. The sturdiest nation 
on earth.” Still we have one good point 
to make. We make better oatmeal than 
the Scotch. 

They buy Quaker Oats and consider 
it the leader of all oatmeals to be had 
anywhere. Quaker Oats is sold in fam- 
ily size packages at 25c or at -30c for 
the package containing a piece of fine 
china. ‘The regular size package sells 
at 10c. Follow the example of the 
Scotch; eat a Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day. vs 

All grocers sell Quaker Oats. 


THE GOOD COOK 
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r _ SEWING 


435 


VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY. SHUTTLE, 
-GHAIN STITCH 


MACHINES 


Are the gratifications of an artistic success 
shared in by thousands of housewives. 


All sewing machines bearing the name NEW HOME have dis- 
tinctive qua aya made better than others by the use of 
better material and better workmanship. There are no others made 
as good ; no others that give as good service and satisfaction. The 
have a reputation for —_ ; which is the envy of all others, soquines 
by serving and ministering to the housewife for many years. 
Purchase a NEW HOME, you will find it an agreeable companion 
and an assistant which will make you independent of dressmakers. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 
dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME” can be 
purcbased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS, 


WE HAVE BUYERS 


for farms, houses, lands, lots, blocks, 
factories or other real estate anywhere, 
improved or unimproved, in country, 
town or city; also for patents, prospects 
automobiles, anything good. If you have 
such property for sale, send QUICK 
description, lowest spot cash price, terms. 


MYRICK SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 











0 end marve! ‘ 
NE CE T's 081 18 will cost gon to 
You will’ get much valuable ta- 
not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-B ©8, Builh 

ep-Wheele and sll sundries at half ‘prices. 


MEAD OYGLE GO. Dept.W-76 CHICAGO 








The Popular Craze for LADIES' WEAR 


Beautifully Pear] Detachable Buttons 


Wantéa: Young men to prepare for position® 
on the new Interurban Railways as Motormea and 
Conductors, Hundreds of new lines under construc- 





for use on wash materials, skirts and shirt-waists. tion. Hundreds of new positions opening up. Ez- 

Send 25 cts. (no stamps) for One Set (8 buttons). om ye. SE pplication 
$ Brown, Grey, Smoke or White. Free. 

, , 1, RAILWAY ¢, I, No. 76. Indianapolis, Ind, 


ony, color: Blue, 

Satisfaction or money refunded. ents 
ted. Hand profits. Write for particulars. 

“Sebasticook” Skirt Co., Hartland, Maine 














itifal Seenery Pretty Girls, Birthday, Holiday, 
Bold atsome stores 2 for be. 


le U. 8. Capitol, ete. id 
DEFIANCE ART STUDIO, 65 West Broadway, NewYork. 


(Ronrans| 25 ices Post Cards 8 
@. Batueships, 





P ATENTS Watson EK. Coleman, Wasb- 
ington, D.C. Books free, High- 
est references. Best results 











American Agriculturist 


Hand Book 
for 1909 


Here are four good reasons why 
you need it: 

IT IS A MONEY SAVER—A whole 
library in one book. 

IT IS A MONEY MAKER—Ev 
- e has some new wrinkle that wi 

elp you to make the farm more 

profitable. 3 

IT IS FOR YOU, YOUR FAMILY, 
both old and young—all will find it 
entertaining as well as instructive. 

THIS BOOK IS UNIQUE—not offered for sale and can only be had with a 
subscription to this journal. 


A Wonderful Variety 


It is a brand new idea, is designed for the farm home, and 
“chock full of just what you and your folks want to know, 


Everything in the book is interesting, even statistics that would otherwise be 
dry are made to mean something to the reader. The wide-awake farmer can 
make good use of this book in a multitude of ways. 

This book tells of the progress in farming, the advance of commerce,:finance, 
science and the political situation. It shows when to plant, how to fertilize, 
when and how to spray, and best of all how to market farm products favor- 
ably. . There are hundreds of illustrations, thousands of facts and figures 
and. is authoritative on every subject covered. A t big book, over 
pages, 6 1-2x9 inches, bound in handsome and durable paper covers 


Renew Now 


SEND US $1.00 or more, and we will renew your subscription to THIS 
JOURNAL for as many years as you sénd dollars, including, postpaid, without 
Cost to you, a copy of the American Agriculturist Hand Book for 1909. Ad- 
dress your orders to the office nearest your home. 


Orange Judd Company, Pud/ishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MAS8S&., Myrick Bide., NEW YORK, 430 Lafayette 8t., CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg. 
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I agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds Engine 
that breaks or becomes worn, from any cause whatsoever, within one | 


ADVERTISEMENT . 


or Your Pocketbook’s Sake--Read This | 


I am so confident that the Olds Engine is the most economical and most durable en- 
gine you can buy that I will make this proposition to every buyer of an Olds Engine. 





year from date of shipment, provided the replacement is one you 
think should be borne by the manufacturer. You are to be the only 
judge. There is to be no argument, no delay in returning old parts 





and getting new ones; you decide and I abide by your decision. 


Do you think this proposition could be made on any engine but a practically perfect one? 
You can easily see that to stand this supreme test‘of durability and perfect workmanship it must 
be built right, of the very best material, of the simplest cénstruction. 

gine you want. You take no chances in buying an Olds. All of my representatives can furnish 
a They do not have to consult me. 


these repairs without any delay. 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen’l Mgr. 


He can fix youout with the best engine you can buy, no matter what others cost. 


OLDS 


They are the cheapest engines you can 
buy—simple in construction, most economical 
to run, do not get out of order, easy to start 
winter. or summer—a ten-year-old boy can 


run the Olds Engine just as well as a man. 


Thousands of farmers have found out 
the superiority of the Olds over all! other 
The United States Government 
must have found it out also, because they 
buy Olds Engines for their military institu- 
tions, forestry and irrigation departments. 
Uncle Sam thoroughly investigates every- 


Some of the Features of the Olds Engine 


Mechanism. Removable 


engines. 


Olds Patent Seager Mixer 


The only one that makes a petfect mixture of gas and air, 
giving the greatest power. No pump to leak or get out of order— 


no moving parts. 


Simplicity, three separate inspections, durability, economy and certainty of operation. 
Our catalogue explains these points in detail. 


efficiency at the very lowest price because we can produce them without wasting 
There is a machine for every operation, and each piece, down to the smallest bolt or 
nut, is made of the very best tested material at a cost that could not be lower 
Don’t be misled by statements about “‘cheapness’”’ 
Nobody ean afford to buy a poor engine at any price, but there 
at the lowest cost, and the 


“ 
Olds Engines are of the highest 
a penny’s-worth of labor. 





Olds Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids 


Do Not Think of Buying an Engine Without Investigating an OLDS 


Write Today for Our Handsome Catalogue 


It contains many fine pictures of the very latest models of Olds 
Engines with a detailed description that makes the engine 
uestion as plain to you as an open book. It contains letters 
from farmers who have used the Olds mngines, and they give 
their practical everyday experience with it. 
Olds Ines are made in all sizes to suit every kind of 
_ work on the farm. We have exactiy the kind of engine you 
want. Tell me what you want to do with it, and I will tell you 
~~ exactly the kind of engine you want to buy to do the work. 
t will be an expert opinion that costs you nothing. 








without cutting quality. 
in engines. 
is a point. where the highest quality can be had 
Olds Engine, because of the factory in which it is miade,-and the workmen 
who makeit, stands withent a su 
in places you cannot see, or where-only an-expert can discover it; but 
thoroughly well built through and through, in a factory that is known 
ow oo as one of the most modernly equipped engine factories that 

as been built. 


damage is done. 





Give you the power you 


ENGINES need at the price you 
can afford to pay for it. 


thing he buys. The Olds: Engines 


every other test. 





but Olds Engines. 


that~ time. 


he told someone else about it. 


Removable Valve 
Water Jacket. Jump Spark Ignition 


pression and more power. 


rior in this respect. - 


That is why we give you a durable, simple, strong, high-grade, perfect- 
working, lon8-lived engine at a low price 


Our.hopper jacket engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12 H. P., 
is ready to run when you get it. Fill it with gasoline, throw 
on the switch,-turn the wheel, that’s all. ..Ne piping te connect, 
nothing to set up, always ready, can be moved anywhere. 

We also make regular engines 8 to 50 H. P: for heavier 


ork. 

Every Olds Engine is fitted with the Seager Mixer which 
is recognized as being the most effective mixer that has ever 
been invented. No pump to leak. No moving parts to get out 
of order, They also have a removable wa ——- so if 
through carelessness the water should freeze, but very little 


Ww 











This is the kind of an en- 


Write to my nearest agent. 


the government test just as they will stand 


For thirty .years we have made nothing 
We know the engine 
business just as you. know- your. sitting room. 
Our business has steadily increased during 
What made it? - Why, because 
the Olds-Engine did-just what we claimed 
for it— every user was satisfied and knew he 
had got more than his money’s worth, and 


Piston and cylinder ground to a perfect fit, giving better com 


They are not slighted 


BRANCHES OF THE OLDS GAS POWER co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Olds Gas Power Co., 6502 Beverly St. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. . 
Rk, H. Deyo & Co., 22 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Mallalien & Conrey. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Wallace Bros. 


















OU cannot afford to do without an 

Olds Engine. The first cost is saved 

so quickly in time, labor and money 

that no shrewd farmer should try 
to get along without one. The daily cost 
of an Olds Engine is so small it is hardly 
worth while counting, compared with the 
work it does. 


‘There are not two farmers out of a 
thousand who could not use an Olds Ep. 
gine with profit to themselves on -their 
farms.. You know what can be done with 
an engine on a farm better than I. You 
know an engine is needed on every good 
farm, but probably the reason you have 
not one now is because you have felt you 
could not afford it, or had some idea an 
- engine was a difficult thing to run, and an 
expensive thing to keep in order, or per 
haps you have had an engine’ that did not 
give you satisfaction. Not so with an 
Olds. You can afford it. Thousands and 
thousands of successful farmers have felt 
just as you do, but each man owns an Olds 
Engine today, and now he wonders how he 
ever, got along without it. 

Do you think the. big successful men of 
this country would be where ~they~ are 
today .if they had not kept’ up with ‘the 
times? They bought the things © they 
needed to increase their earning power. A 
Successful man can always find a way to 
pay for a necessity in his business. 

I .guarantee every. Olds Engirie that 
leaves the factory -to. be-in .perfect .run- 
ning’ order. I-do not spend much time in 
the office. I am out in the shop with my 
coat. off watching every detail. 

By keeping right out among the work- 
men,- seeing that _all the littie things are 
actually done, I know the engine you get 
is all right, and that the high. Olds stand- 
ard is maintained. I also know the engine 
is “Best by every test,” because I look 
after the testing and inspecting myself. 
They are the best you can buy, whether 
you pay less or more than the Olds price. 


Write me about your 
case. Let me advise with you. What I 
can tell you will fit your ‘case exactly. 
Then you can decidé what engine to buy. 

J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 
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The Olds Pneumatic 
Water System 


Simple, Reliable and Economical- 
water for the fermhouse. Let u 
know your 
requirements 
‘and we will 
quote you 
prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

















It is to your decided advantage to send for 
our catalogue : “a 

Do it now before you forget it. A postal card will do; A 

better still write me a letter, telling me what you want the i 

gine to do, and you will get a personal letter from me that 

give you the facts you want. 

— J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 

See addresses below OLDS GAS POWER C0. — 

Main Office and Factory 906 Seager St., Lansing, M 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Olds Gas Power Co., $118. Third St 


OMAHA, NEB. 

Olds Gas Power Co., 1016 Farnum& 
PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

3 Olds Gas Power Co., 1222 W. 1th st 

DALLAS, 

Olds Gas Power Co. 


WAUKEE, WIS. . 
EN. La Du, Dept. 2, 131 2nd St 















own particular : 
' 
' 
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